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Senator Borah 
Denies Mexico 
Is Communistie 


Declares Land Laws Are 
Proper Effort to Solve 
Agrarian Problem 
of Country. 


Says Statutes Protect 
Rights of Foreigners 


Address at ies Meeting De- 
cries Statements That Na- 
tion is Not Acting 
in Good Faith. 
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Mexico is acting in good faith in en- 
deavoring to work out problems of the 
vested rights of Americans in that coun- 


try, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, declared in an address 
at New Haven, Conn., on March 20. 


Senator Borah, speaking at a mass 
meeting assembled by Jerome Davis, of 
Yale University, decried statements of 
bolshevist activities in Mexico, Central 
America and China. Mexico, he said, 
had absolute right to enact its own land 
laws, but had no right to destroy vested 
rights and confiscate property in the exe- 
cution of those laws. 


The full text of the address follows: 


William N. Evarts, at the time Secre- 
tary of State, in discussiing our affairs 
with Mexico, declared: 


“The first duty of a government is to 
protect life and property. This is a 
paramount obligation. For this govern- 
ments are instituted and governments 
neglecting or failing to perform it, be- 
come worse than useless.” 


I suppose few, if any, will differ with 
this fundamental truth. Certainly, it has 
never found in this country many op- 
ponents. The only controversy which 
could possibly arise would be over the 
manner and method of carrying this 
principle into execution. Both savage 
and civilized people accépt the principle, 
but they differ vastly in the method of 
executing it. Let us understand that if 
there is any difference of view, it is in 
regard to the method of executing the 
policy and not the policy. 


President Coolidge, in his first message 
to Congress, had this to say: “Our 
foreign policy has always been actuated 
by two principles. The one is the avoid- 
ance of permanent political alliances 
which would sacrifice our proper in- 
dependence. The other is the peaceful 
settlement of controversies between 
nations. By example and by treaty we 
have advocated arbitration.” 


Approves of Policy. 


With that policy I find myself in 
enthusiastic accord. Perhaps the highest 
service in international affairs which our 
great government can now render to 
the cause of peace and to humanity is to 
demonstrate to the world that when we 
have been talking about arbitration and 
advancing the cause of arbitration 
through speech, we have meant what we 
said. If controversies relative to property 
rights can not be arbitrated and are not 
to be subject to arbitration, then arbi- 
tration need no longer be regarded as a 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Offers to Exchange 
Bonds Pass Billion 


Secretary Mellon Announces 
\ Estimate on Conversion of 
Second Liberty Issue. 


Exchange offers of Second Liberty 
4% per cent bonds for the five-year 
Treasury note issue approximated $1,- 
250,000,000 at the close of business 
March 19, Secretary Mellon of the De- 
partment of the Treasury in a state- 
ment calling attention that the subscrip- 
tion books for exchange will close at 
the close of business March 22. Mr. 
Mellon previously had estimated the ex- 
changes by the time the books are closed 
will reach $1,500,000,000, 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The subscription books on tH® offering 
to holders of Second Liberty Loan 4%4 
per cent bonds to exchange such bonds 
for five-year 314 per cent Treasury notes 
of Series A-1930-32, will close at the 
close of business on Tuesday, March 
22, 1927. Subscriptions placed in the 
mail or otherwise in transit by midnight 
March 22 will be accepted. While bonds 
tendered in exchange upon such subscrip- 
tions should be surrendered on or before 
March 22, the Federal Reserve Banks 
have been instructed, in special cases 
where the circumstances preclude sur- 
render by such date, to grant an addi- 
tional limited period during which such 
surrender may be made. 


Full reports as to exchanges tendered 
on March 19 are not in hand, but it is 
estithated that the total amount of Sec- 
ond 4%’s tendered in exchange to date 
e é is about $1,250,000,000. 
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Old Age Pension Plans | 
Declared Ineffective 


Fail to Solve Problem of De- 
pendency, Says Pennsyl- | 
vania Commission. 


Pension systems maintained by pri- 
vate employers cannot be relied upon to 
solve the problems of old-age dependency, 
according to a recent report by the re- 
search director of the Pennsylvania Old 
Age Pension Commissjon. This report 
is reviewed in the March issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. (The full text of the Bureau’s 
evaluation of private pension plans will 
be found on Page 3.) 

It is pointed out that the Pennsylvania 
Commission concludes, after a study of 
old-age pension systems throughout the 
United States, that they “are inadequate | 
in scope,” that their cost “makes them | 
almost impossible as a permanent policy 
for most employers,” and that they do 
not accomplish the results hoped for in 
the way of improving the relations be- 
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Summer Cruises Planned 
For the Naval Reserve 


Members of the Naval Reserve of nine 
States numbering more than 2,000, will | 
take part in three summer cruises on the 
Great Lakes, the Department of the 
Navy announced on March 19. : 

The battalions participating will be 
those of Ohio, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Missouri. 

The cruises, according to the assign- 
ments completed by the Department, 
will be made aboard the gunboats “Wil- 
mington,” “Wilmette,” “Paducah, ” “Tu. 
buque” and the yacht “Hawk,” all now 
stationed on the Lakes. The maneuvers 
will be conducted over two-week periods, 
beginning July 9, July 30 and August 20. 
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- Aeronautics - 


Direction - indicators necessary for 
flying in fog. 


Page 5, Col. 4 


A griculture 


Milk judging contest to be held in 
autumn in connection with, National 
Dairy Show. —~ 

Page 4, Col. 6. 

Statistics on acreage sown to wheat 
in India. 

Page 4, Col. 3. 

Weekly grain market review. 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Associations 


General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing that chartiable associations that 
pay death benefits should be denied tax 
exemption. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Continuation of District Court deci- 
sion holding claims for rubber vulcan- 
ization patent as invalid. 
| Page 10, Col. 2 

Continuation of full text of order 
denying applications of Ford interests 
to consolidate railway systems. 

Page 8, Col. 1 
| Charts illustrative of production of 
passenger vehicles and motor trucks. 

Page 7 


| Banking 


offers of Second Liberty bonds for 5- 





| 250,000,000 on March 19. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Interest is attached to rise of Spanish 
peseta. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Debits to individual accounts rose in 
week ended March 16. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


| show direct loans of $41,780,736. 
| Page 9, Col. 2 


| of the United States Treasury. 
Page 9, 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Col. 4 


See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy 
Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
holds concurrent findings only may be 
set aside in banktrupcy action. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 





Page 5, Col. 3 

New books received at the Library 
of es 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Chenitoals 


C. C. Concannon describes the work 
of the Chemical Division, Department 
of Commerce, of which he is chief. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Secretary ellen estimates exchange | 


year Treasury notes approximated $1,- | 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks | 


Daily statement and analysis chart | 


Public Is Asked 
To Submit Ideas 
On Radio Control 


Member of Commission Says | 


Suggestions Regarding 
Problems May Be 
Sent by Mail. 


A general invitation to the public, 
interested in radio, to submit sugges- 


tions by mail to the Federal Radio Com- 


to be held beginning March 29, was ex- 
tended on March 21, by O. H. Caldwell, 


one of the members of the Commission. | reply 


not be able “to carry out the Commit- | 
| tee’s direction until I have the opinion of 


“The man with the 2 cent stamp,” Mr. 
Caldwell said, “is to have the same stand- 
ing and will be given the same considera- 
tion as the man who is able to appear in 
person.” 

Mr. Caldwell requested that the  “2- 
cent briefs” be confined to the ques- 
tions to be considered at the hearings, 
which will deal with the problems pre- 


sented by the new method of radio con- | 


trol provided in the Radio Act of 1927, 
under which the Commission was created. 

The full text of Mr. Caldwell’s state- 
ment follows: 

In an effort to adopt 
ing the broadcasting 
when put into effect, 
most valuable service to the listening 
public, the commission cordially wel- 
comes the views of all persons who 
would like to lay their ideas before it. 

That is the central idea back of the 
series of public hearings to be held 
here from March 29 through April 1, 
as previously announced. But we also 
know that many persons entertaining 
sound views and strong convictions, with 
helpful suggestions, have not the time 


policies concern- 
situation, which 
will render the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
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| Private Fund Offered Test in Courts 


To Impound Ballots 


Senate Committee Agrees to 
Furnish $1,000 in Inquiry 
Into Vare Election. 


The Special Committee of the Senate 
investigating expenditures in the pri- 
mary and general elections, which has 
begun investigation of the campaign 
expenditures of Wiliam S. Vare for 
United States ‘Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, announced on March 19 it is 
ready to furnish the $1,000 needed as ex- 
pense in taking possession of the ballot 
boxes in four counties of that State. 

The Committee in a communication 


ce . . - : | omnis . avid S. ‘ry, Ser- 
mission in connection with the hearings | formally directed David Barry, S 


geant-at-Arms of the Senate, to carry 
out its order giving the Sergeant-at- 
Arms until 5 p. m. in which to make 
Mr. Barry replied that he would 


those whose opinion should be of legal 
weight.” The Committee then deputized 
Jerry South, formerly Chief Clerk of the 
House, to take possession of the ballot 
boxes in question. (The full texts of the 
letters will be found on page 3.) 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 

Oil Leases to H. F. Sinclair 
Are Defended in Briefs 
setting forth the contentions 


Briefs 


Oil Company in reply to the suit of the 
Federal Government to invalidate the 


| leases of the Teapot. Dome naval pe- 


troleum reserve were filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the Ui:ited States on 
March 19. 

It was contended in the briefs that 
the leases were valid on the grounds 
that they had been granted as an er.er- 
gency measure. A contention also was 
made that the alleged secrecy by which 
the leases were consummated did not 
constitute evidence of fraud. 





| of Harry F. Sinclair and the mammoth | 









To Be Made of 


Probation Law 


Case of Dr. F. A. Cook to De- 
cide If Judge May Free 
Convict Serving Sen- 
tence. 


Further clarification by the courts as 
to the meaning of the new Federal pro- 
bation law as it relates to the authority 
of Federal judges and the pardoning 
power of the President will be sought 
by the Department of Justice, it was an- 
nounced on March 19. 


The decision of the Department was 
reached in the case of Dr. 
Cook, Arctic explorer, who was _ sen- 
tenced to 14 years in prison upon charges 
of illegal_use of the mails in connection 
with oil stock sales. Dr. Cook, who is 
in the penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., had been ordered placed on pro- 


bation as the result of an action on the | 


part of James C. Wilson, United States 
District Judge, of the Northern District 
of Texas. 

Announcement was made March 19 
that the United States Attorney at Fort 
Worth had been directed to seek an 
order staying execution of the proba- 
tion pending an appeal of the decision 
by Federal Judge Wilson. 

Instructions also have gone to the 
warden of the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., to retain custody of Dr. 
Cook until further instructions. 

Judge to Aid in Test. 

The text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

“The Department of Justice announces 
that it has requested the United States 
Attorney at Fort Worth, Tex., to apply 
to Federal Judge Wilson for an order 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups .and Classifications. 





Commerce-Trade 


Weekly list of world trade opportu- 
nities. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Mason F. Ford named assistant trade 
commissioner in Argentine. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
British to publish statistical index 
as aid to marketing. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Downward movement expected in In- 
dian silver market. 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Congress 


Special Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee announces it is ready to furnish 
required $1,000 to impound ballot 
boxes in case of Senator-elect Vare. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of compila- 
tion of all laws enacted by last Con- 
gress. 





Page 5, Col. 5 

Summary of Presidential vetoes dur- 

ing last session of Congress shown in 
final house calendars. 


Page 12, Col. 2 

Elimination of short sessions of Con- 

gress is predicted as major Democratic 
issue. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Construction 


Chart ilustrative of bookings and 
shipments of fabricated structural 
steel. 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Bureau of Standards reports on tests 
of working stresses of concrete. 

| Page 3, Col. 


Cotton 
February review 
operations. 


3 


of cotton spindle 


Page 7, Col. 7 

Weekly cotton market review with 
accompanying chart. 

Page 4, Col. 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court rules blank books 
with pencils attached should be sepa- 
rately dutiable. 


5 





Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court classifies cinnibar at 
380% duty. 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Education 


C. C. Concannon describes the work 
of the Chemical Division, Department 
of Commerce, of which he is chief. 
Page 12, Col. 3 

reported as 
changes in educa- 


Post-war conditions 
causing material 
tional systems. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Instruction for immigrant mothers 
in home classes planned in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Milk judging contest to be held in 


——————— 








autumn in connection with National 
Dairy Show. 
Page 4, Col. 6. 

Chair of Home Economics proposed 
for Univérsity of British Columbia. 
Page 5, Col. 1 

High school student loan fund is 
established at Bolton, La. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Foodstuffs 


Weekly butter market review. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 


Continuation of Senate hearings on 
Mexican and Nicaraguan relations. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Senator Borah denies Mexico is 
guided by communistic influences. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Forestr y 


Wilderness areas in National Parks 
now total 85,750 square miles. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


| Game and Fish 

; Nine tracts in Alaska for bird and 
game refuges set aside by order of 
' 
| 


President Coolidge. 
Page 4, Col. 3. 


Gov’t Personnel 


Changes in diplomatic and consular 
service. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Daily engagements by the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Full text of compensation act for 
Federal employes. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


9 
| Gov’t Topical Survey 
C. C. Concannon describes the work 
of the Chemical Division, Department 
of Commerce, of which he is chief. 
Page 12, Col. 3 


Immigration 


Instruction for immigrant mothers 
in home classes planned in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Failure to pass Second Deficiency bill 
makes it impossible to keep up hospital 
care of Indians. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Insurance 


General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing that chartiable asscciations that 
pay death benefits should be denied tax 
exemption. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Punsion systems maintained by pri- 
vate employes declared inadequate to 
solve problems of old age dependency. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Iron and Steel 


Japanese company claims it has"pro- 




















Page 6, Col. 5 
Milling 
United States exports of cereal 
breakfast foods doubled since 1913. 
Page 4, Col. 





duced good manganese steel point cross- 
ings. 





Page 11, Col. 7 
Chart illustrative of bookings and 
shipments of fabricated structural 


steel. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


e o 
Judiciary 
Department of Justice informs Fed- 
eral district attorneys and marshals 
of insufficient funds to meet all their 
expenses. 
. Page 12, Col. 6 
Department of Justice to test right 
of judge under new probation law to 
free convict serving sentence. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
See special index and digest on Page 
10. 
See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on Page 6. 


Labor 


Average earnings of employe groups 
on Class I railroads reported for -1926. 
Page 8, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of long- 
shoremen’s bill. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


District Court of New York holds 
patent for portable food ration machine 
is valid and infringed. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Court of Appeals, 6th Circuft, denies 

special damages for loss to buisness 


Weekly grain market review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Minet reports tendency 
to increase limestone production by 
mining instead of quarrying. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Municipal Gov't 


Supreme Court of the United States 
to determine whether street railway 
must pave between tracks to conform 
with other street improvements. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


National Defense 


Potentialities of radio with respect to 
national defense discussed before Army 
War College. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Plans are being completed for three 

naval barracks at Pearl Harbor. 
Page 5, Col. 1 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

War Department. 
Page 5, Coil. 5 

Progress uncertain on river gunboats 

being built at Shanghai. 
Page 5, Col. 1 

Personnel of Navy reimbursed for 
losses in airplane wrecks. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 
a! 
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-York oil men. 








6OVF the future generation of 
government comes to its in- 
heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Republic will be cer- 
tain and remediless.” 


President of the United States. 


—James A. Garfield. 


1881— 
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Hospitals for Indians Reeords Broken 


Lack Appropriation 


Facilities Cannot Be Given 
Through Failure of 
Measure. 


Hospital facilities needed for the care 
of Indians ¢an not be supplied as the 
result of the failure of the Second De- 
ficiency Bill, Charles H. Burke, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of Interior stated orally on 
March 19. 

The construction of a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium at Fort Defiance, Ariz., 
accommodate 100 patients Commissioner 


vided for in one item of the bill. It is 


J 
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[Continued on Page 3, Column 7 





Regulations Promulgated 
For New Prohibition Bureau 





Regulations effective April 1, carrying 
into effect the provisions of the new law 
by which a Bureau of Prohibition was 
created in the Department of the Treas- 
ury and transferring to that bureau pro- 
hibition activities now conducted by the 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue, have been 
promulgated by Secretary Mellon. 

The regulations, identified as T. D. 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue the 
enforcement work prescribed by the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act and the statutes 
governing sale of narcotics, together 
with funds contained in Internal Revenue 
appropriations but designated for those 
services. All personnel detailed to the 
work required under the several laws 
concerned also are formally transferred, 
but announcement already has been made 
that area prohibition administrators will 
recommend the actual transfer of only 
such personnel as they desire to retain 
under the new system. 

The full text of the regulations 
will be published in the issue of 

March 22. 





Summer cruises for naval reserve of | 
nine States, 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Naturalization 


Naturalization Bureau issues 9,539 
certificates during February. 
Page 12, Col. 1 | 
Narcotics oN 


Regulations made by Secretary Mel- 
lon to comply with law creating bureau 


to enforce prohibition and narcotics 
laws. 


Oil 
Continuation of Board of Tax Ap- 


peals determination of alleged de- 
ficieries in income tax returns of New 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Briefs filed in Supreme Court cf the 

United States defending oil leases to 
H. F. Sinclair. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Packers 


Weekly review of New York whole- 
sale meat market. 

Page 4, Col. 5. 

Two live stock dealers cited for al- 

leged violation of Packers Act. \ 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Patents 


Patent suits filed 
court of the country. 


in the various 
Page 10, Col. 6 
See special Index and Digest of Law 


Decisions on Page 10. 


Pensions 


Pension systems maintained by pri- 
vate employes declared inadequate to 
solve problems of old age dependency. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Postal Service 


Fourth class office establishments and 
discontinuances. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Direct exchange of money orders 
with Greece to be resumed. 
Page 12, Col. 
Instructions issued for handling in- 
ternational money orders. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
Fourth-class postmasters named in 
12 States. 


eh Page 12, Col. 5 
Prohibition 


stegulations made by Secretary Mel- 
lon to comply with law creating pureau 
to enforce prohibition and narcotics 
laws. 

Page 1, Col. 

Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, om 
holds conviction for prohibition con- 
spiracy. 


. Page 10, Col. 4 
Public Lands 


Tract of 3,787.59 acres in California 
to be opened to entry, 
Page 4, Col. 1 
[Continued on Page Three.] 
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Burke explained, would have been pro- | 


3999, formally transfer from jurisdiction | 
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For Bulk Freight 


Carried on Lakes 


| Tonnage in’ 1926 Reported 


As 8,000,000 More Than 
Was Carried in Pre- 
ceding Year. 


Movements of Iron 
Ore and Coal Increase 


Figures, Including Data on 
Increased Cargo Capacity, 
Given to Chairman of 


Shipping Board. 


— 


An official! report forwarded to T. V. 
O’Connor, Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, by the Lake Carriers’ 
Association and made public March 19, 
advises that a new record was estab- 
lished in 1926 for bulk freight volume 
handled by Great Lakes vessels. They 
carried 8,000,000 tons more that year 
than in 1925, the report says. 

It was said there are 437 steel cargo 
ships and 32 steel passenger ships operat- 
ing on the lakés under the American flag, 
and 183 and 21, respectively, under the 
Canadian. The full text of a Shipping 
Board statement regarding this traffie 
follows: 

The volume of bulk freight handled 
by vessels operated on the Great Lakes 


' set a new record in 1926, according to 


an official report forwarded to Chair- 
man T. V. O’Connor of the United States 
Shipping Board by the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. The total movement dur- 
ing the year amounted to 121,289,502 
net tons, a figure 8,000,000 tons greater 
than the movement in 1925, and 260,- 
000 tons greater than in 1923, when the 
previous record .was reached. 
American Ships in Majority. 

The report shows a total of 437 steel 
cargo ships and 32 steel passenger ships 
operating on the lakes under the Amer- 
ican flag, while 183 steel cargo vessels 
and 21 steel passenger vessels were 
listed as Canadian-flag ships. In addi- 
tion, there are large numbers of tugs, 
wooden steamers, wooden barges and 
steel car ferries under each flag. 

The total number of vessels operat- 
ing as cargo carriers on the Lakes wa; 
increased from 752 to 755 during the 
year, and the capacity of the total 


| climbed from 4,322,317 gross tons on 


January 1, 1926, to 4,372,767 gross tons 
on January 1, 1927. The change in this 
total resulted from a loss of 36,800 
gross tons and the addition of 87,250 
gross tons in new ships. 

The movement of bulk freight, which 


is by far the most important traffic 
on the Lakes, shows substantial ad- 
vances in all departments’ except 
grain. The movement of iron ore 


amounted to 58,538,000 tons, a gain of 
about four and one-half million gross 
tons over 1925; coal shipments totaled 4 
81,011,000 gross tons, a/gain of 3,000,- 
000 gross tons over 1925;. stone ship- 
ments advanced 1,300,000 tons to a*total 
of 12,628,000, while shipments of the 
various kinds of grain fell off about 
1,300,000 gross tons to 12,087,000 for last 
year. 


Cost of Municipal 
Charities Increased 


Summary of Expenditures in 
247 Cities Made Public by 


Bureau of Census. 


The upkeep of health and charitable 
institutions in 1925 in the 247 cities of 
the United States having over 30,000 
population cost $5.56 per capita as 
against $2.90 in 1915, according to the 
data made public on March 20 by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the expenditures 
for health, sanitation, and charities in 
cities having a population of over 30,000 
for the fiscal year 1925. The number 
of such cities was 247 and the total 
estimated population represented 35.3 per 
cent of the entire population of the Con- 
tinental United States. 


Costs of Operating. 

The costs for maintaining and operat- 
ing the departments for the conservation 
of health, for sanitation, or promotion 
of cleanliness, and for charities, general 
hospitals and insane institutions in these 
cities amounted to $226,337,000. This is 
equivalent to a per capita of $5.56 and 
represented 14.8 per cent of the expendi- 
tures of all general departments for 247 
cities in 1925 as compared with a per 
capita of $2.90, representing 15.9 per cent 
of the expenditures of all general de- 
partments for 204 cities in 1915. The 
general departments, as the term is here 
used, do not include public service enter- 
prises,*such as waterworks, electric light 
plants, or similar publie service utilities; 
thing of substance in the advancement of 
peace between nations. 

A few weeks ago a high official of this 
government had this to say in discuss- 
ing the affairs of Mexico: “We find its 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 








TODAY’S 


PAGE 
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INDEX 


Judicial 
Pardons 


Statutes’ Application 
Told by Mr. Bouve 


Legislative History Presented to 
Senate Committee on For- 
eign, Relations. 


The publication of the transcript 
of tke testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
dite, regarding relations of the 
United States with Nicaragua and 
Mexico was begun in the issue of 
March 12. The Committee had un- 
der consideration a resolution pro- 
posing a study of the situation in 
those countries by the Committee 
during the interim between the ad- 
journment of the 69th and the con- 
vening of the 70th Congress. 

Stokeley W. Morgan, chief of the 
Latin American Division in the De- 
partment of State, was the first wit- 
ness to appear before the Committee. 
His testimony regarding conditions 
in Nicaragua was printed in previ- 
ous issues. 

Clement L. Bouve, Agent for the 
United States before the General 
and Special Claims Commission, 
United States and Mexico, was also 
called to testify before the Com- 
mittee. The transcript of Mr. 
Bouve’s testimony, as to the min- 
ing laws of Mexico, begun in the is- 
sue of March 18, continues: 

Senator Walsh: Then let us assume 
for the present that the state did reserve 
petroleum as well as precious metals. 

Mr. Bouve: Had reserved it? 

Senator Walsh: Had reserved it. Un- 
der this act of 1884 with respect to a 
man who had acquired title prior to that 
time, it would be simply a transfer with- 
out any consideration at all, would it 
not? . 

Mr. Bouve: I do not think it would be 
a transfer. It would simply be an an- 
nouncement—do you mean a gift from 
the state? 

Senator Walsh: Yes. Here is a man 
who has a grant dating from 1750, and 
we will say that does not include pe- 
troleum, and under established rules pe- 
troleum was reserved to the Govern- 
ment. In 1884 this act is passed and it 
says the owner of the surface does own 
the petroleum. That is in the nature of 
a gratuity to the owner, is it not? 

Mr. Bouve: No, I do not think so. 

Senator Edge: Is not the intent to 
clear up all uncertainty? 

Mr. Bouve: Of course Senator Walsh 
takes it for granted in his question that 
the State did own the petroleum. 

Senator Walsh: Yes. If they did not, 
there is no point to it. 

Mr. Bouve: Frankly, as I say, I do 
not think there is anything to justify 
the conclusion that the State did, but I 


do not think the State could be taken as | 


making a donation of a thing the exist- 
ence of which was not an established 
fact. I think it was rather the an- 
nouncement by the State of what should 
or should not constitute private prop- 


* hat is about as far as you | 
erty; and that is = | State can do no more than to create the 


Here is a man who, 
prior to 1884, does not own the petro- | 


can go. 
Senator Walsh: 


leum under the surface of the ground. 
It belongs to the State—whatever there 


is there; but in 1884 the State passes | 
this law declaring that whoever owns | 


the surface owns the petroleum under 


it. That is nothing more or less than a | 
gift, a gratuity from the State to the | 
That is the | 


individual owner, is it not? 
plain legal effect of it? 

Mr. Bouve: 
tain that it is. 

Senator Robinson: Assuming 
there was a doubt as to whether 
State owned it or the individual owned 
it, was it not competent for the Mexican 
congress to settle the matter by declar- 
ing that the individual owned it? 

Mr. Bouve: Surely. 

Senator Walsh: Undoubtedly 
competent. 

Senator Moses: 
uation as stated by Senator Walsh? 

Mr. Bouve: Why isn’t it a gratuitous 
gift? 

Senator Moses: Yes. 


that 


it was 


Right of State to Revoke 


Gratuity Discussed 

The Chairman: Suppose we take an- 
other illustration. Instead of taking 
petroleum, about which there was a 
doubt, suppose we take a mineral about 
which there was no doubt. 

Senator Walsh: Gold or silver. 

The Chairman: And the day before 
the law was passed the man did not own 
the gold and silver under the surface, 
and the next day after it was passed he 
did own it. Would not that be a gra- 
tuity? 

Mr. Bouve: It would, provided you 
had something there. I do not see how 
you can make a gift something that was 
not there. 

Senator Walsh: We are 
there is gold in the ground. 


assuming 
Prior to 


the enactment of this law the man did | 


not own that gold, and could not extract 
it. The day after the law was passed he 
could. 

Mr. Bouve: Of course he could ex- 
tract it; you understand that he had 
every right to extract it, except that he 
had to ask the State whether he could. 

Senator Robinson: What difference in 
law would it make whether the Govern- 
ment did make a gratuitous gift or 
merely settled a dispute as to what the 
private owner had? In our own country 
we have made grants of land for various 
purposes, and when the grant is made, 
the title passes. Is there any question 
about the effect of the statute of 1884? 

Senator Walsh: I was going to follow 
the question with another. Assume now 
that it was a gratuity. Would the Mex- 
ican State have the right to revoke that 
eretnity ?. 


| not exploit the petroleum he was in the 





No, I am not at all cer- | 


the | 


| did not make a free gift, having an- 


Why is not the sit- | 

property—part of the patrimony of the 
| recipient, you then have a vested right, 
| Which the State can not under any cir- 
| cumstances revoke at its pleasure. 





| donation of power. 
| fact all that was given to the individual 
| Was the power to exercise his mining 
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Mr. Bouve: 
that. 

Senator Walsh: Of coufse everybody 
agrees that if a consideration was paid, 
it would not have any right. There is 
no question about that. If a real bar- 
gain was made and the Government said 
“upon certain conditions we will transfer 
this to you,” and those conditions were 
complied with, the gift could not be re- 
voked, but here is the case with no con- 
dition whatever, a perfect gratuity, 
could the Government revoke that gra- 
tuity? : 

Senator Pepper: ‘And will you take 
into consideration this possibility, that 
whether you treat the act of 1884 as a 
free gift by the Government or some- 
thing which is assumed the State pos- 
sessed prior to that time—whether or 
not in the case of somebody who later 
bought a piece of property to which that 
declaration was applicable, the Govern- 
ment would not be in a position of hav- 
ing estopped itself by its declaration 
from afterward asserting governmental 
right to that which it might have there- 
tofore insisted upon. 

Mr. Bouve: I see that we have come 
down to the question of what consti- 
tutes a vested right. All of us know, I 
expect, that this is a vexed question. 
Under the civil code, which is in effect 
in Mexico now, and was in effect in 
Mexico at that time, there existed the 
things known as vested rights. There 
also existed the thing which is known 
as a donation. There also existed the 
thing known as a power. In 1923, when 
Mr. Warren and Mr. Payne, and the 
Mexican commissioners, were discussing 
this question, the Mexican commis- 
sioners put forward the proposition that 
under the laws of 1884, 1892 and 1909, 


I will have to go into 


| all that the claimant received was a do- 


nation from the State. 


Senator Lenroot: Who made that as- 
sertion? 


Law Resulted in 
Giving Vested Right 


Mr. Bouve: The Mexican commis- 
sioners. This theory is, under the laws 


| of Mexico itself, fundamentally unsound. 
| It is unsound when we seek to apply to 


it the principles of the civil law which 
they invoked as arguments in talking 
with Mr. Warren and Mr. Payne. 

They said that what the owner of the 
land got—that is in my opinion—what 
the owner of the land obtained, he ob- 
tained by virtue of the mining laws, and 
that all that he acquired was the right 
to exploit the petroleum; that if he did 


position of one who had been the re- 
cipient of a mere power from the State, 
and having been given a mere power 
consequently only had a power which he 
failed to exercise; and failing to exercise 
that power, the State had the right to 
take back the so-called gift at any time 
without compensation. 

What seems to me to be the funda- 
mental fallacy of that proposition lies in 
this, that under the civil code, by Article 
771, the State, irrespective of what may 
or may not have been exclusive private 
property before the adoption of that 
code in 1884, classifies certain objects as 
being exclusive private property, and the 


essence of exclusive ownership in any 
particular thing. Having done that, we 
leave aside any question of donation, | 
any question of free gift. 

This, quite aside from the fact that 
you can not exercise the power of dona- 
tion with respect to anything except a | 
specific thing. Under the civil law in 
force in Mexico then and now, that 
which is obtained in any legal way, and 
which as a result enters, as they say, 
into the patrimony of the recipient—this 
becomes, as we would say, part of his 
personal or real property—becomes a 
vested right. 

Whether the State made a free gift or 


nounced the effect of its gift, if it was a 
gift—which of course we can not admit | 
—having announced that the result of 
its gift was to make that substance (as 
it announced in the civil code and in 
these mining acts) part of the actual 


Now then we come back to the appli- 
cation of the principle of a free gift or 
If as a matter of 


rights, with respect to petroleum, the 
laws of 1884 and 1892 and 1909 gave him 
nothing he did not have before. He had 
had that for hundreds of years. 

f what he got was a power under the 





civil code, and a power only, then, unless 
the power was obtained by contract, 
which it was not, it was revocable. That 
is a principle of the civil law. But if a 
power is conferred under a_ contract, 
then it becomes as such a vested right. 
The object of the exercise of this 
pov « has become the property of the 


| individual, has “entered into his _patri- 
| mony.” 


This is a pretty hard thing to 
discuss, but I hope that I am in some 
way making myself clear. 

Senator Pepper: It is a distinction 
familiar in our law, between a naked 
power that is revocable and a power 
coupled with an interest in the subject 
matter which is not. 


Power Argued Not 


Coupled With Interest 

Mr. Bouve: That is it, exactly. The 
Mexican commissioners put forward the 
argument that this was a power not 
coupled with an interest, and was revoca- 
ble at any time, and hence the mining 
laws did not give the individual any- 
thing. But all that you have to do to 
answer that, is to point out that in no 
words which could be used for the pur- 
pose of creating ovnership could it be 
more clearly expressed that certain sub- 
stances or deposits were to be considered 
as subjects of private ownership, than 
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to.say, as they say in 1909, that deposits 
of petroleum of whatever kind and what- 
ever form are the exclusive ownership 
of the owner of the soil. 

I do not know how any clearer state- 
ment of the existence of a private right 
could be made than is made in article 
771 of the civil code and in the three 
mining laws, because the effect of it was 
necessarily to ‘create a subject matter 
of private ownership. Once having cre- 
ated that private ownership as a char- 
acteristic of the law of the land, any 
question of a power, or even a power 
coupled with an interest, must be laid 
to one side. 

Senator Edge: You take the posi- 
tion that these three laws did not grant 
anything the lessor did not already 
have? It simply said he already pos- 
sessed it—that they did not give any ad- 
ditional grant or gift to the definition 
expressed in these laws, but they simply 
emphasized the fact that he already had 
this ownership ? 

Mr. Bouve: Exactly, under the Civil 
Code of 1884; but we must not speak 
of him as a lessor. It applies to every- 
body. 

Senator Edge: I am speaking from 
the standpoint of a layman’s mind. 


Mr. Bouve: Whether he did acquire it 
from John Smith or John Brown—and 
thousands of these acres, of course, had 
been the subject of private contracts— 
we are not talking about the simple min- 
ing claims, sir. He acquired rights vy 
virtue of grants. Some of the iands 
surface would affect that. 
der the old Spanish grants, but as to 
these, I think that with respect to petro- 
leum by far the greater portion was both 
acquired and held without any ‘dea that 
the lands were to be used for mining 
purposes at all. 

Senator McLean: Where they have 
been used and operated for many years, 
what is the law about title by prescrip- 
tion for use? 

Mr. Bouve: It is mere possession under 
the civil code; 20 years in bad faith and 
10 years in good faith. 

Senator Walsh: But not as against 
the State? 

Mr. Bouve: As against the State, yes. 
I am not talking now of any mining 
claim particularly. In 1863, the Mexi- 
can Congress provided that the old prin- 
ciple that public land could not pre- 
scribe against the State was thrown into 
the discard. 

Senator Walsh: That is the surface 
rights? 

Mr. Bouve: Yes. 

Senator Walsh: That did not affect the 
reserved right as to minerals? 

Mr. Bouve: No. 

Senator Walsh: You see, Senator 
McLean, no length of possession of the 
surface would affect that. 

Senator McLean: I understand that, 
but I have been told that title by pre- 
scription did not run against @ State 
under a surface claim, and I wanted to 
know whether it applied to anything un- 
der the surface. As I understand, it 
would not run under as against the State.’ 

Mr. Bouve: I do not think so. 


Senator McLean: But where _ these 


mines are in operation, where the wells | 


have been driven and the mines or wells 
occupied, then your idea of revocation 
of a gift would not apply. 


Mr. Bouve Illustrates 
Application of Laws 

Mr. Bouve: Here we have a tract of 
land, A, owned by X. He bought that 
tract from B 20 years ago. When he 
bought it he bought it under these laws. 
He bought it, and by being the owner 
of the surface he was, ipso facto under 
the law the exclusive owner of certain 
substances underneath the surface, both 
by the provisions of the civil code of 
1884, and by those of the mining laws, 

Senator Swanson: Under the law of 
1884 petroleum is subject absolutely to 
the possessor of the soil. That law re- 
quires him to get a permit to mine it 
under any conditions; and if so, what 
kind of conditions did he have, to com- 
ply with in order to operate? 

Mr. Bouve: It specifically provided 
that because he was the exclusive owner 
thereof he did not have to apply for a 
permit. 

Senator Moses: 
lice regulation. 

Mr. Bouve: Yes. 

Senator Swanson: He did not have to 
apply for a permit to operate those 
wells? There was no condition to make 
it effective at all? 

Mr. Bouve: Except that any man in 
conducting mining operations on _ his 
land, or on the land of anyone else, 
would have to have his work done sub- 
ject to police regulations. 

Senator Swanson: And subject to min- 
ing laws; but he did not have to get a 
permit to drill a well. 

Mr. Bouve: He certainly did not. 

The Chairman: You mean usder the 
law of 1884. 

Mr. Bouve: No. We are talking about 
petroleum. 

The Chairman: Read that. 

Mr. Bouve: Article X of the law of 
1884 provided: “The following sub- 
stances are the exclusive property of the 
owner of the land, who may, therefore, 
develop and enjoy them, without the 
formality of denouncement or special 
adjudication.” 

Senator Lenrdot: But he might be re- 
quired to get a permit under the police 
regulation; but it was limited to that? 

Mr. Bouve: There is no reference to a 
permit at all. If, as a matter of fact, 


It was subject to po- 


< 


Latin-American 
Policies 


the law provided that a permit should 
be gotten by a man who was making 
use of his own property in that way, 
he would have to do it. 

Senator Lenroot: That is what I mean, 

Senator Robinson: In your opinion, 
you just read that the owner of the sur- 
face need not work or operate at all, 
did it follow from that provision which 
| but that hé could retain title to it in- 
definitely without operating? 

Mr, Bouve: Just as much as if there 
was nothing to operate for. 
Senator Robinson: Just as 
country ? 

Mr. Bouve: Yes, 

Senator Edge: That is, if he had 
bought the land previous to 19177? 

Mr. Bouve: Yes, 


in this 


Act Gave Owner 
All Beneath Surface 

Senator Robinson: You insist tHat by 
virtue of the act of 1884 the owner of 
the surface acquired or had confirmed 
i the title to all beneath the surface, in- 
cluding petroleum, and that it became 
a vested right of which he could not be 
deprived by any subsequent action by 
the Mexican Government, without re- 
gard to whether the act of 1884 was 
merely a confirmatory statute Or was a 
gratuity. 

Mr. Bouve: Yes, giving very special 
attention to the way you worded that 
last part of the question; because even 
if its effect were to confer a gratuity, 
the law provided that the subject matter 
of the gratuity became incorporated into 
the patrimony of the person who re- 
ceived it. Therefore, under every rule 
of the civil and common law this was a 
| vested right. 

Senator Robinson: I confess that was 
the construction that appealed to me 
when I read the statute, and also when 
you read it, but I have not investigated 
the matter. What could have been the 
purpose of the statute of 1884 if it was 
not to make clear the right of the owner 
of the surface to the substance beneath 
the surface ? 

Mr. Bouve: — I cannot imagine what it 
could have been. I have never been 








able to get this information, but I am 
told from a reliable source that back in| 
the first decade of this century a move- | 
ment was set on foot to try to show that | 
| the State and not the owner of the | 
surface was the owner of subjacent pe- 
troleum deposits; but the Mexican Bar | 
Association in those days held a formal | 
meeting where the matter was discussed 
for days; and the result of it was that 
of all the lawyers—and there are} 
some pretty good ones there—who had | 
this matter under discussion, there was 
just one who contended that petroleum | 
| was not the exclusive property of the 
owner of the soil. 

Senator Swanson: Will you tell us 
what the Supreme Court of Mexico de- 
cided in those five cases? 

Senator Walsh: Before you read that, 
I have a quetsion or two. There is a 
principle of our law with which you are 
of course familiar, that a gift not de- 
livered is revocable, either personal 
property or real estate. That is, sup- 
pose I say to another, “I have a horse 
down there in the stable, and you may 
have it,” but before he gets it I change 
my mind about it. I have a perfect 
right to take back the horse. 

Mr. Bouve: Yes. 

Senator Walsh: And so with respect 
to a piece of real estate. Suppose an 
uncle says to a nephew, “‘The home- 
stead over here that I am occuping I 
am going to give to you, I am going to 
leave the country, and that is yours from | 
this time on and I shall execute a deed 
of it next week,” but meanwhile he 
changes his mind. 

Mr. Bouve: He had not made a gift, 

Senator Walsh. He said, “This is 
yours from this time on,” but he has 
not executed any deed, and no possession 
has been taken. He may recall it at 
any time he sees fit. So, if this is a 
gift under the act of 1884, just what 
kind of delivery of these deposits under 
the surface of the soil must be made 
in order to make that effective ? 

Of course, if a man actually sunk a 
well down there and took possession, 
so to speak, of the deposits underneath, 
then the gift would be complete, but sup- 
pose he did not. There is nothing done 
now at all except to formal gift—no de- 
livery of possession of anything. The 
possession remains exactly as it was, 

Senator Robinson: Does the principle 
of livery of seisin apply in Mexico? 

Mr. Bouve: It does. 

Senator Robinson: Could it be applied 
to subterranean or subsurface deposits? 

Mr. Bouve: It could not, as far as I 
know, except to the extent that certain 
deposits in the subsoil are under the laws 
we are discussing, a part of the prop- 
erty of the owner of the surface, and 
are transferred by the livery of seisin 
of the surface. 

Senator Swanson: Have you looked up 
the law that the passage of a statute 
by a soverign state practically amounts 
to delivery ? a 

Mr. Bouve: I was going to answer 
Senator Walsh in this way. 

Senator Walsh: Understand that I am 
not making any argument, but merely 
suggesting the question. 

Mr. Bouve: I understand 
fectly. 

Senator Pepper: Before you go on, 
may I make one statement. Prior to 
1884 the man who owned the surface 
had one or the other of two rights to 
petroleum. Either he had no right to 
ownership in the thing itself but a 
mere power to acquire it if he went 
after it, or ke had the ownership of the 
thing. Let us assume that it is dis- 
putable as to which occurred. Then 
came the act of 1884 and, for example, 
suppose that everything that was done 
in 1884, in 1892 and 1909, was done 
in 1884. 

Mr. Bouve: Yes, 

Senator Pepper: Then came the act 
of 1884. Thereafter the State was in 
the position of saying to him, “What- 
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Upkeepof Charvritable Institutions 


For 1925 In 


247 Cities Announce 


Per Capita Cost for 35.3 Per Cent of Population Given at 
_ $5.56 as Compared With $2.90 in 1915. 
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andthe costs donotinclude the payments 
for outlays for improvements, nor the 
interest on bonds issued by construction 
and equipment of these departments. 


The costs here considered, represent, 
with buat few exceptions, only the pay- 
ments xmade by the city government. The 
additiomal payments for similar activi- 
ties made by the government of the 
counties, and also by that of the States 
are not included except that in the case | 
of a few cities having @ population of j 
more than 300,000, the expenditures by 
the covanties are included for the reason | 
that it ‘was desired to pout these cities 
on a basis comparable with other cities 
in this class in which the county or- 
ganization has been merged with that 
of the city, Asa rule the city budget 
covers practically all costs for health 
and sanitation except those for the pre- 
————— 


1925 €247 cities) 


Total (000 
omitted) 


Conservation of health: 
Administration and food in- 
spection... e+s-+- sere 
Comamunicable diseases 
Conservation of child life... 


$9,123 
20,170 
7,819 
ite). siete a sits ee 
Sanitation: 
Sewers and sewage disposal. $19,855 
Refuse collection and street 
cleaning... «> 
All other 
Tite)... <iciciiarcee<iis GIS 
Charities and hospitals: 
Supervising... . 
Outdoor poor relief 
Poor in institutions - 
Care of children .- -+ 
Other charities ... -- 
General hospitals - -- 
Insane in institutions 


$1,289 
10,896 
10,272 
8,686 
3,224 
32,030 
6,824 


wee ween 
; wm aereee 
e eeees 
eo eteee 
© eeees 
eevee 


PGR). gc iiccke sewn. ortss eee 
Grand total .....-.- 6+ 2 cess $226,337 

Outlays for Improvements: For 1925 
in the 247 cities the payrments on account 
of outlays for prmamemt improvements 
for health and sanitation amounted to 
$119,577,000 of which $106,830,000 was 
for the construction o£ sewers, For 
charities and hospitals the outlays | 
amounted to $16,510,000. 

Increase in per capita cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance With increased size 
of cities: Almost withowt exception the 
per capita payments for the larger cities 
exceed those for the sxrmaller ones. For 
cities im Group I, 500,000 population and 
over, the per capita payments in 1925 
for health were $1.065 for sanitation, 
$3.77. and for charities and hospitals, 
$2.433 Group II, with a population of 
300,000 to 500,000, the per capita pay- 
ments were $1.27; sanitation, $290, and 
$2.63 for charities and hospitals; Group 
III, - with a populatiom of 100,000 to 
300,000, the per capita payments were 
$0.77 for health; sanitation, $197, and 
$1.02 for charities and hospitals; Group 
IV, with a population of 50,000 to 100,- 
0000, the per capita pay ments were $0.59 
for health; $206 for sanitation, and 
$0.95 for charities and hospitals; Group 
V, with a population o£ 30,000 to 50,000, 
the per capita payments for health were 
$0.58; sanitation, $1.66, and for charities 
and hospitals, $0.95. 


ever doubt there may have been be- 
fore as to whether this was a right to 
go get this thing, or the right in the 
thing itself, we hereby declare from 
this time on that it is not. right to go 
get the thing, but is a right in the res, 
in the subject matter. 

Mr. Bouve: And not only that, but im 
1909 they said that all beds of de- 
posits of mineral fuels in all forms and 
varieties are the exclusive property of 
the owner of the soil. In other words, 
if there ever existed a limitation as to 
the possibility of delivery of a thing— 
as to the possibility of the acquisition 
of the property in a thing in any way 
except by delivery—this provision of 
1909 absolutly destroyed any such 
limitation, because the State itself has 
said that the thing that exists below 
the surface belongs to the surface 
owmer as such; and it uses the terms 
“beds or deposits of mineral fuels in 
all forms and varieties.” 

Senator Robinson: Suppose the State 
had intended to make a gratuitous gift 
of the. petroleum, what more could it 
have done thn to pass a statute de- 
claring that the owmer of the surface 
also owned that which was beneath the 
surface. 

Mr. Bouve: I do not know what more 
it could have done. 

Senator Pepper: To complete the ques- 
tiom that I started to ask Mr. Bouwe, 
I then sum it up thus, that upon the 
basis of the case as I have stated it, I 
understand your position to be that the 
operation of the act of 1884 was not a 
gratuity, and that if it was, itwas a gift 
executed and definite, as far as the ma- 
ture of the subject matter of the gift 
made it possible to execute it. 

Mr. Bouve: Quite so. In essence, it 
created a vested right in tht~in the 
terms of the civil law—it brought the 
subject matter into the patrimony of 
the recipient. 

The Chairman: It -will be necessary at 
this point to go into executive session, 
and the witnesses are, therefore, ex- 
cused for the present. 

The publication of the transcript 
of the testinony of William S. l7ow- 
ell, Foreign Service Officer attached 
to the Mexican Ddvision of the De- 
partment of State, who also testified 
Sefore the Commit tee, will be begua 
tt the issue of Merch 22, 


vention and treatment of communicable 
diseases. Tuberculosis hospitals and 
other hospitals for communicable diseases 
in some localities are under the city gov- 
ernments, in others under the county, 
and in others under the combined city 
and county. In addition many States 
Maintain such institution. This same 
statement applies to charities, hospitals 
anid insane institutions. Even under these 
conditions the increase in costs for the 
Cities has been most marked. In 146 
cities having more than 30,000 popula- 
tion in 1925 and also in 1915 the in- 
crease inthe costs of operation and main- 
tenance was 151.8 per cent for health 
and sanitation, amd 1216 per cent for 
charities and hospitals, including correc- 
tional institutions. (This, it maay be 
noted, is not so great as the imcrease 
im cost of school—209.4 per cent.) 


1915 (204 cities) 


Per cent 
of total 

of gen. 
depts. 
Total (000 
omitted) 
of total of 
gen. depts. 


ad 
a 


lé 


312,636 
$7,553 


36,187 
2,097 


$45,837 


$665 
3,811 
6,043 
6,516 
1,694 
11,047 
2,209 


$31,985 


14.8 $90,458 


Court Test Sought 
Of Probation Law 





Department of Justice Takes Up 
Freeing of Dr. F. A. 
Cook. 


[Continued From Page 2.] 
suspending the execution of the order 
previously entered to release Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook from Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary upon probation. Federal Judge 
Wilson has given the Department as- 
surances that he will cooperate in this 
matter with the Department to test the 
interpretation of the law by appeal. 

“The Department of Justice im several 
other cases has taken the position that 
under the new probation law Federal 
judges are authorized to grant probation 
to convicted persons after sentence and 
only before execution of such sentence. 

Stay of Probation Asked. 

“The Department has advised the war- 
den at the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., where Dr. Cook is 
incarcerated, that the United States at- 
torney at Forth Worth is applying ‘to 
Judge Wilson of the Federal court for a 
stay of execution of the probation order 
directing the release of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, pending appeal to test the validity 


Municipal 
Charities 


Mr. Cunningham Gets 


. Assignment to Duty 


In State Department 


Consul General at Shanghai; 
Changes in Consular and 
Diplomatic Service Are 
Announced. 


Edward S. Cunnigham, Consul Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, China, has been de 
tailed to the Department of State for 
indefinite duty, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by the Depart- 
ment. 

The full text of the announcement, 
detailing all changes made at this time, 
follows: 

Edwin S. Cunningham, Consul General 
at Shanghai, has been detailed to the 
Department of State for an indefinite 
period. 

Samuel Sakobin, Consul at Mukden, 
China, has been assigned to Hankow as 
Consul. \ 

Carlton Bailey Hurst, former Consul » 
General at Havana, has been detailed to 


the Department of State for a period 
not to exceed three weeks. 

Carlton Bailey Hurst, now on tempor- 
ary duty in the Department of State, has 
been assigned to Berlin, Germany, as 
Consul General. 

Rudolph E. Schoenfeld, formerly 
American Consul at La Paz, Bolivia, and 
now on leave of absence in the United 
States, has been assigned to the Depart- 


* 


| ment of State for temorpary duty. 


George Tait, now Vice Consul at 
Palermo, Italy, has been assigned to Al- 
giers, Algerifa, where he will be in charge 
of the office temporarily during the ab- 
sence of Consul General Haskell. 

Walter H. Ritsher has resigned as 
non-career Vice Consul at Beirut, Syria. 

John L. Steward, Vice Consul and 
clerk at Concepcion, Chile, haw resigned. 

Stephen C. Worster has been issued a 
commission as Vice Consul, non-career, at 
Rosario, Argentina. 

George R. Paschal, jr.. now Vice Consul 
at Chungking, China, has been assigned 
to Tientsin, China, as Vice-Consul. 

Carl D. Reinhardt, Consul at Changsha, 
China, has been assigned to Shanghai 
as consul, where he has been ordered to 
assist in the work of the consulate gen- 
eral during the leave of absence of 
Consul Hamilton. 

Harland P. Walters, has resigned as 
Vice Consul, non-career at Tokyo, Japan. 

Richard Ford now temporarily at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, has been as- 
signed to Seville, Spain, as Consul. 

H. Merle Cochran has been issued an 
assignment commission as Consul at wv 
Paris, where he is now on duty, 

Donald F. Bigelow, now Consul at 
Paris, France, has been’ detailed to the 
Department of State for duty. 

Henry C. Langreuter, clerk in the 
Consulate at Hamburg, Germany, has 
been issued a commission as Vice Consul, 
non-career. 


“« 


of that order. The warden has been di- 
rected to keep Dr. Cook in custody until 
further instructions.” 

Conflicting decisions have _ been ren- 
dered as to the meaning of the law and 
the question as to whether the exercise of 
its provisions by judges after the execu- 
tion of sentence had begun is a trans- 
gression of the pardoning power of the 
President. The most recent decision was 
in the United State District Court for 
Northern California, in which it was 
held that the Act was inapplicable to 
the defendant who had entered upon the 
service of a term of imprisonment. 

The full text of the decisiam of the 

California Court will be peblished in 

the issue of March 22. 
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Concrete 


Standards 


Funds to Impound 
Ballots Offered By 


Senate Committee 


Sergeant-At-Arms Declines 
to Comply With Order in 
Vare Investigation Pend- 

ing Legal Opinion. 


[Continued From Page 1-] 

As the result of the failure of Senate 
to extend the life of the Committee, Sen- 
ator Keyes (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections, recently declined to sign 
the voucher necessary for supplying the 
Special Committee with funds. 

The Special Committee held two ses- 
Sions upon the return of its chairman, 
Senator Reed (Dem.) of Missouri, from 
Detroit, Mich., at the morning session 


Senators Reed, McNary (Rep.) of Ore- | 


gon, and Goff (Rep.) of West Virginia, 
were present. After two hours confer- 
ence, Vance McCormick, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., former Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee; David Wallerstein, 
of Philadelphia, representing William B. 
WVilson who was Democratic. candidate 
Wor United States Senator against Mr. 
are, and Edward Thurston Paxton, 
Director, Committee of Seventy, Phila- 
delphia, were called in, Jersey South, 
formerly Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, conferred with the 
Committee as its legal counsel. 

The texts of the Committee’s letter to 
Mr. Barry and his reply follow: 

Dear Mr. Barry: On March 5, 1927, 
the Select Committee, acting under the 
authority conferred upon it by Senate 
ReSolutions 195 and 324 of the United 
States Senate, G9th Congress, Gave you 
formal direction to proceed to Delaware, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne and Schuylkill 
Counties; Pennsylvania, and to there 
take possession of the ballot boxes, vot- 
ing lists and other documents, all of 
which are referred to in said order, and 
also at the same. time furnished you 
with proper subpoenas to be served on 
the custodians of said ballot boxes and 
documents. 

On March 9, 1927, you replied to the 
communication of the Committee, stat- 
ing among other things, “that before 
carrying out the instructions contained 
in your letter, it will be necessary for 
me to be in possession of sufficient funds 
for the expenses of myself and deputies, 


and I therefore respectfully request _that | 


$1,000 be placed at my disposal by the 
Disbursing Officer of the Senate.” 

Your attention is particularly called to 
paragraph (4) of Senate Resolution 324, 
69th Congress, 1st Session, which is as 
follows: 

“(4) That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate and his deputies are directed to 
attend said special committee and to exe- 

The Committee now directs you to 
carry out its order contained in its com- 
munication of March 5, 1927, and informs 


you that it is ready to furnish you with ; 


$1,000 and respectfully requests you to 
answer in writing by five o’clock p. m., 
of today whether you will carry out the 
direction of the Committee. 

Special Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, appointed pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lutions 195 and 324. By James A. Reed, 
Chairman. 

Hon. James A. Reed, United 
Senator. Dear Senator Reed: 

[ have just received at 1:25 p. m,, 
your letter of this date directing me to 
carry out its order contained in its com- 
munication of March 5, 1927 (Special 
Committee United States Senate Ap- 
pointed Pursuant to Senate resolutions 
195 and 824), and informing me that it 
is ready to furnish me with $1,000, and 
respectfully requesting me to answer 
in writing by 5 o’clock p. m., today stat- 
ing whether I will carry out the direc- | 
tion of the Committee, 

When this order was conveyed to me | 
by you verbally at 12:30, 1 respeétfully 
asked for time in which to take advice\ 
on the subject, in view of the apparent ! 
conflicting opinions as to the present 
status of the Commnittee and the legality 
or propriety of my accepting and pro- 
ceeding to spend for official purposes, 
funds furnished to me through channels 
other than the ordinary channel of the 
disbursing officer of the Senate. You 
peremptorily told me that I could have | 
no time beyond the hour of 5 o’clock 
day, and as I stated, it being Satur- | 
day afternoon, it would be practically | 
impossible for me to obtain the desired | 
and necessary advice, because no legal 
authorities could be expected to give 
an authoritative answer within the time 
specified. 

AsIam the Sergeant at Arms of the | 
whole Senate, duly elected, and respon- 
sible for the loyal and efficient carrying 
out of the business of the Senate, I 
most respectfully submit that my re- | 
quest for a brief time in which to ob- 
tain legal advice, was entirely reason- 
able and that your demand for an im- 
mediate reply, amounting to an ulti- 
matum, exceedingly inconsiderate. It is 
the duty of the Sergeant at Arms at all 
times, when ordered to serve a subpoena, 
to ascertain whether a committee is 
duly authorized to issue it, and also to 
ascertain whether the expenditure of 
funds in the serving of a summons is 
to be approved by voucher. 

The Chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
pense of the Senate, has already an- 
nounced that he does not feel author- 
ized in the light of his present informa- 
tion to approve vouchers for the dis- 
bursement of money by the Select Com- 
mittee authorized at the last session of 
Congress. I repeat what I told you ver- 
bally, that I cannot carry out your di- 
rections until I have had time,to consult 
with those whose opinion should have 
legal weight. 

I have no desire to hamper the work 
of demanding, collecting and forwarding 


States 





counties iy Pennsylvania, and will, with 
pleasure, do so when told by legal au- 
thorities that. I am. authorized to. do so, 








| Luzerne, 


‘tun sheets, tally sheets, 
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Science 


News-Summary of Today’s Issue 


[ContinueD FROM Pace One.] 


Fight hundred acres of coal land 
to be offered for lease in Utah, 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to determine whether street railway 
must pave between tracks to conform 
with other street improvements. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Idaho power company asks for per- 
mit for transmission line 81% miles 
long. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New cable between Italy and Spain 
is completed, 
Page 11, Col. 7 
e } 
Publishers 
Federal Trade Commission directs 
publishing company to cease alleged 





unfair practices in sale of books, 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Radio 


Potentialities of radio with respect to} 


national defense discussed before Army | 
} 


War College. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Radio Commission invites public to 
mail suggestions. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Relieouds 


Supreme Court of the United States 
receives argument in action for death 
by railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Baltimore & Ohio railroad authorized 
to assume equipment trust certificate 
liability. | 

Page 8, Col. 4| 

Big Sandy railway permitted to in- 
tervene in proceedings on Nickel Plate 
merger. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

New railway line connecting western 
States with Mexico City nears ¢om- 
pletion. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Continuation of full text of order 
denying application of Ford interests 
to consolidate railway systems. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Bond issue authorized for Seaboard | 

Air Line. 





Page 8, Col. 4 

Average earnings of employe groups 

on Class I railroads reported for 1926. | 

Page 8, Col. B 

Bureau of Standards describes tests | 

of Railroad scales. | 

Page 8, Col. 4 | 

Texas and Pacific Railway asks right | 
to issue bonds. 


Page 8, Col. 4 | 


Summary of rate decisions by the 
LG <. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Summary of complaints filed with 
the I. &.. €. 
‘ Page 8, Col. 6 
‘Summary of hearings scheduled by 
the I. C. C. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation requires ex- 
perienced men on irrigation projects. 
Page 4, Col. 6. 


The following is the full text of the 
instructions of the Committee to Mr. 
South, dated March 19, 1927: 

Dear Mr. South: At the direction of 


' the Special Committee Investigating Ex- 


penditures in Senatorial Primary and 
General Elections, and pursuant to the 
authority in it vested by Senate Reso- 
lution No. 195 and 324, of the 69th Con- 
gress,.I hereby authorize and instruct 
you to proceed to Delaware, Lackawana, 
Schuylkill Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, in each of said counties to act as 
the authorized representative of, and at- 
torney for, the Committee, to take into 
your possession and securely seal all bal- 
lot boxes used in each of the said coun- 
ties in the General Election holden in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, on the 
second day of November, 1926, together 


| with the contents of said boxes; and also 


take into your possession all ballots, re- 
voter’s lists, 
voter’s check lists, ballot check lists, and 
registration lists employed, used or ap- 


| pertaining to the said election; and all | 


of the same, to securely keep in some con- | 
venient place in the city of Washington, 


| District of Columbia, for the use of the 
| Special Committee of the United States 


Senate, appointed to investigate said 
elections. -You will carefully and se- 
curely seal all such ballot boxes and will 
examine the same, carefully note their 
condition at the time they come into 
your possession, and keep an accurate 
record thereof. 

This instrument will constitute the 
evidence of your authority, and a copy 
thereof, you will deliver to the officers 
and custodians of such ballot boxes and 
instruments of writing, done by author- 
ity of the United States Senate, under 
Senate Resolution No. 195 and No. 324, 
69th Congress. 





Signed: The Special Committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to said resolutions, by 
James A. Reed, chairman. 


Bill Proposed In Britain 
For Protection of Films 


Legislation requiring a percentage of 
motion picture films in the United King- 
dom to be of British make, is expected 
to be approved by Parliament, accord- 
ing to advices to the Department of 
Commerce from C, G. Isaacs, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, at London. 

The text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

It is anticipated that Parliament will 
pass at an early date a_ bill providing 


74s per cent of all films rented or ex- 


hibited in the United Kingdom must be } 


British. The percentage will be in- 
creased .2%2 per cent annually until 1935. 


a e e 
Shipping 
Chairman of Shipping Board advised 
that record was established in 1926 in 
volume of bulk freight handled by Great 
Lakes vessels. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Review of Australian overseas ship- 
ping trade. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Upkeep of health and charitable in- 
stitutions for 1925 in 247 cities is given 
as $5.56 per capita. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
“ 
Sugar 

Hungary imposes additional customs 
on articles containing sugar. 

Page 7, Col. 6 


Su preme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
to determine whether street railway 
must pave between tracks to conform 
with other street improvements. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Supreme Court of United States to 
pass on enjoinment of Wisconsin act to 
regulate detectives. 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Supreme Court of the United States 
receives argument in action for death 
by railroad, 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Briefs filed in Supreme Court of the 
United States defending oil leases to 
H. F. Sinclair. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Representative Green sends to mem- 
bers of Joint Congressional Committee 
reports on alleged surtax evasions. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Territories 


Nine tracts in Alaska for bird” and 
game refuges set aside by order of 
President Coolidge. 


Textiles 


February review 
operations. 


Page 4, Col. 3. 


of cotton spindle 


Page 7, Col. 7 

Weekly cotton market review with 
accompanying shart. d 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission directs 
publishing company to cease alleged 
unfair practices in sale of books. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
Veterans 
Veterans’ Bureau reports on Febru- 


ary disability and death compensations. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


W ater Power 


Extension of year authorized for 
preliminary permit to develop power 
on Roanoke River.. 


W ool 


Weekly Bradford wool market 
view. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


re- 


Page 7, Col. 7 


‘Tests in Concrete 
Made by Bureau 


Approves Theory Strength Is 
Governed by Ratio of Wa- 


ter and Cement. 


Approval is given to the modern the- 
ory that the ultimate strength of con- 
crete is governed by the ratio of the 
water and cement used in the mixture, 
as a result of teSts of building materials, 
just announced by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the annquncement fol- 
lows: 

A report on working stresses in build- 
ing materials has been issued by the 
building code committee which functions 
as a part of the division of building 
and housing. From a study of the widely 
varying: stress requirements in local 


building codes, the committee was led to | 


the conclusion that a restatement of mini- 
mum requirements in line with modern 
improvements in materials, design, and 
methods of construction, was justified. 
The report is based upon a thorough 
study of test data, supplmented by in- 
formation from a great number of well 
qualified persons engaged in various 
branches of construction work. The re- 
port covers reinforced concrete, cast 
iron, steel, and timber. Masonry has al- 
ready been treated in a previous report, 

Approval is given to the modern 
theory that the ultimate strength of con- 
crete is governed by the ratio between 
the water and cement used in the mix- 
ture. Within the limits of a practicable 
working mixture, less water means 
stronger concrete. Not only does this 
operate to produce better structures, but 
it tends to economy. 

Recognition is also given to an in- 
creased basic stress for structural steel. 
This is set at 18,000 lbs. per square inch, 
provided the steel meets the specifica- 


| tions of the American Society for Test- 


ing Materials. Materials of unknown 
grade is to take the old customary stress 
of 16,000 lbs. per sq. in. in order that 
safety shall not be sacrificed. 

In the requirements for timber, the 
report supports the program of basic 
grading rules contained in the American 
Lumber Standards. It presents a re- 
vised table of timber stresses derived 
by methods recently developed at the 
fk orest Products Laboratory. 

The report is the sixth of a series of 
recommended minimum requirements 
suitable for inclusion in local building 
codes, 


Old-Age 


Pensions 


Private System 
Of Granting Pensions 
Declared Inadequate 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Reviews Report on Studies 
of Problem of Old 
Age Dependency. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
tween employers and employes.” 


The full text of the Bureau’s general 
evaluation of private pension plans fol- 
lows: 

The report discusses fully the usual 
features of pension plans and ends with 
a consideration of how far they are ful- 
filling their purpose. As a means of 
| weeding out employes who have become 
incompetent, they are not very success- 
ful. The pension is usually so small that 
employes do not retire voluntarily, and 
kindly employers shrink from enforcing 
their withdrawal. Then, the age set for 
retirement is often so advanced that 
workers become before 
reaching it, yet the employer naturally 
hesitates to dismiss a man too old to get 
| work elsewhere who has 


incompetent 


only a few 


apension. As areward for long service, 
the pensions are open to the objection 
that they are obtained only by those 
who remain in one place for a specified 
while the man who leaves 
loses his work a little earlier has no 
reward for the long time he has served 
faithfully. D 
turnover, they are most effective with 
the class whom it is least desirable to 
retain. The young and vigorous work- 
ers feel the pension too remote to be 
taken into account when considering a 
change, while the workers who are be- 


period, or 





| legal 


coming Older and less competent to se- 
cure good jobs may regard the pension 
as an incentive to remain. 

Systems Called Ineffective. 

As a disciplinary measure, the report 
admits the pension may have some ef- 
fect. It may keep the older employes, 
especially, in line when labor trouble 


| threatens, or may be used to force them 


back into service as strike breakers after 
they have left; it may even have some 
weight in preventing a strike, or dis- 
couraging demands for increased wages 
or better conditions. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to say how far pensions are ef- 
fective along these lines, while the social 
dangers of thus using them are ap- 
parent. 

As a means of freeing the worker 


| from the dread of an unprotected old 


age, they are manifestly ineffective. Un- 
der most systems, the employe has no 
claim to the pension, and he 
realizes that the protection promised 
can not be counted upon with any as- 
surance. Pensions may have some value 
as humanitarian measures, but the mix- 
ture of charity and business is hardly 
desirable. 
Plans Declared Inadequate. 


Finally, as a means of solving the 
problem of caring for old age, private 
industrial pension systems are utterly 
inadequate. They do not cover the field, 
and they do not insure protection and 
care. -As to the first point: 

“It has been pointed out that there 
are probably altogether less than 90,- 
000 men. and women now in the receipt 
of industrial pensions throughout the 
country. On the other hand, it is es- 
timated that about 1,800,000 of the aged 
men and women of the United States 
are in need of ome support. This 
fundamental fact should’ be sufficient to 
indicate how little these pension systems 
are capable of meeting the needs of i* ‘s 
body of indigent aged.” 

As to the second point, most plars 
specifically declare that the scheme en- 
tails no legal responsibility up-n the em- 
ployer, who is fre> to alter or amend 


part of it at an, time when he may 
choose to do so, The plans in general 
amount to little more than a promise 
that “if every thing goes right, and you 
do nothing wrong all your life and stay 
with us till you et old, and ‘* when 
the time comes we can afford to do it and 
still think you are deserving, we may 
grant you a pension such as we shall 
then consider proper.” 


The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices 
March 19, 1927, 


9.30 a. m—Secretary Jardine of the 
Department of Agriculture called to dis- 





cuss with the President plans for hold- 
ing the International Soils Science Con- 
ference in Washington on June 13. P 

11 a. m.—Carmia A. Thompson, of 
Ohio, who made a special investigation 
of conditions in the Philippine: Islands 
for the President recently, told the Pres- 
ident of Ohio’s desire to have the 1928 
Republican National Convention held in 
Cleveland. 

11.30 a. m—Fred W. Warner, chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee 
of Ohio, called to pay his respects to 
the President. 

11.45 a. m—Representative Albert 
Johnson (Republican), of Washington, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

12.15 p. m—The President receives 
a committee representing the Inde- 
pendent Order of British Sholon, of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

12.30 p. m—Former Senator Richard 
P. Ernst, of Kentucky, Called to present 
to the President his brother and family. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with 


| Secretarial Staff and answering mail 


copres pondence, 


As a means of reducing labor ! 


or give up either ihe whole plan or any | 


Labor 


(NDE: 
INDEX 


| Senator Borah Denies Communist Ideals 
Control Agrarian Policies of Mexico 


years more to go in order to qualify for | 








| 


Tells Mass Meeting That Southern Republic Tries in Good 
Faith to Solve Problems. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


hand (the Third International) clutching 
at the heart of our sister Republic on 
the South. We find it stirring up trouble 
in Asia, in China, in Nicaragua.” And 
then the speaker significantly adds: We 
must have a strong Army and Navy “to 
assist weaker nations to maintain free 
government.” 

This statement is to be commended 
for its candor. It tells the whole story. 
It is too often true that- wherever a 
people may be found seeking to throw 
off foreign domination, to establish their 
own government and protect their own 
interests, some strong government dis- 
covers a bolshevistic conspiracy and 
thereupon a benevolent desire with the 
army and navy “to assist yeaker nations 
to maintain free government.” 

Situation in China 

For nearly a hundred years China has 
been hobbled with signally unfair 
treaties. Her territory has been from 
time to time parceled out and her ports 
and trade controlled and dominated by 
foreign nations, Many years ago it 
became apparent that the Chinese were 
harboring a deep feeling of resentment 
against these conditions. They indicated 
they purpose to contest further en- 
croachments and ultimately to be rid 
of those already established. Sixteen 
years ago a revolution took place and 
since that time the nationalistic spirit 
has strengthened and spread until now 
an entire nation seems, whatever their 
differences may be about other things, 
determined to be rid of foreign domina- 
tion. 

Immediately the cry was raised that 
there was a bolshevistic conspiracy, that 
Russia was at work stirring up trouble 
in China. It mattered little that the 
nationalistic movement long preceded 
the appearance of the Russian revolu- 
tion. I venture the opinion that had 
there never been a Russian revolution, 
the program in China would not have 
been materially different from what it 
has been and now is. 

In 1924 an election was held in Nica- 
ragua. The successful candidates for 
president and vice president were elected 
by a very large majority. The election 
law was framed under the direction and 
election heid under the counsel and ad- 
vice of a distinguished American citizen. 


The newly elected officers took office on | 


the first day of January, 1925. 

In August, 1925, two prominent mem- 
bers of the opposing political party 
started a revolution. Their names were 
Chamorro and Diaz. They drove the 


| duly elected president and vice president 
from 


the country, compelling, under 
duress, the former to tender his resigna- 
tion. Since that time the conflict has 
gone on. This is another instance in 
which it is claimed bolshevism is clutch- 
ing at the throat of a small nation and 
another instance in which it becomes 
necessary with the army and navy “to 
assist a weak nation to maintain free 
government.” 

Other Cases Cited. 


It will also be recalled that the bolshe- 
vists stirred up trouble in the Riff coun- 
try among those hardy devotees of inde- 
pendence and freedom. They were also 
the conspirators who spread revolution 
in Syria, so we are advised. I recall 
that at one time not many months ago 
there were seven small or weak nations 
struggling for their independence and 
for their freedom who were charged with 
being dominated by the bolshevists and 


who were being helped upon the part 


of strong nations through their army 
and navy “to establish free government.” 

All this is but a preface to a discus- 
sion of Mexico and Mexican policies. Is 
the hand of the Third Internationale 
clutching at the throat of Mexico? For 
weeks and months the propaganda has 
been put out that Mexico and Central 
America have come under the domina- 
tion of- communistic teachings and that 
this is the cause of trouble in that part 
of the world. 


I venture to assert that the Third 


Internationale, that Russia, have not one 


thing to do with Mexico or with Mexi- | 
| can policies. 


No country on this West- 
ern Continent has been more outspoken 
or vigilant against communism 
Mexico. Her labor organization and her 
President have not left the world in 
doubt. 
own idea of dealing with them and her 
policies, Wise or unwise, are of her own 
making. She alone is responsible for 


these policies and for their execution. | 


Communism and Russian influence have 
no more to do with either the origin 
or execution of these policies than they 
have to do with the policies of our own 
Government. The only communists who 
ever made any trouble with Mexico went 
there from the United States and were 
sent back by the Mexican Government. 

The agrarian revolution in Mexico be- 
gan in 1910, seven years before the 
Russian revolution. Professor Hackett, 
of the University of Texas, an able and 
disinterested student of Mexican affairs, 
has declared: 

“At the outset it may be said that the 
Mexican revolution, which.began in 1910, 
was as inevitable as was the French 
revolution, and as the causes for that 
more celebrated European struggle lay 
in the history of France as a divine right 
monarchy, so the causes of the Mexican 
revolution of 1910 are to be found in 
the history of the so-called 35 years’ 
presidential reign of Porfirio Diaz.” 

I believe the facts justify fully and 
completely the causes of the agrarian 
revolution in Mexico just as Professor 
Hackett has stated it. 

Let us look these facts in the face. 
They ought to silence the lips of those 
who would have the American people 
believe that Mexico has simply gone mad 
over communism. When Diaz became 
President of Mexico in 1876, Mexico al- 
ready had her share of large estates, 


. great ranches, haciendas, 





| tion it. 


| erty. 
than ; 





During the reign of Diaz he disposed 
of some 134,600,000 acres of land. Some 
of it was disposed of legally and some 
otherwise. Some of it was sold to par- 
ties and.some of it was given to political 
retainers and supporters. This acreage 
thus disposed of was about three times 
the size of all New England. The aver- 
age citizens received no part of it—in 
fact, the small holders were dispossessed 
and their property confiscated in order 
to enable the large holders to gather 
their acreage. 

From time immemorial the Mexican 
villages have owned their communal 
lands, their ejides, averaging in area 
from 4,390 acres to 17,560 acres. These 
communal lands were used by the vil- 
lagers for raising food and pasturing 
their animals. These communal holdings 
were all that stood between the villagers 
and peonage. These lands under Span- 
ish and Mexican law could not be alien- 
ated. 


Communal Lands Taken. 


But Diaz broke up and destroyed over 
90 per cent of the communal holdings— 


} a cruel, ruthless, brutal exploitation of 


the poor people of Mexico. When these 
communal holdings wese destroyed, 3,- 
103,402 Mexicans passed into a state of 
peonage, they became serfs, working 
upon lands to pay a debt that could never 
be extinguished. 

In 1910 at the close of the Diaz admin- 
istration, there were 834 haciendados 
holding haciendas ranging in size from 
22,000 to 6,000,000 acres. In the State 
of Morelos alone 20 haciendados owned 
and controlled the entire State, while 
180,000 Mexicans in that State alone 
were landless. It is asserted as a fact 
that at the close of Diaz’s administration 
96 per cent of the heads of the rural 


| families were without land and without 


means of acquiring land. So we have 
as the result of his administration in 
Mexico 834 haciendados, while at the 
other end of the ladder were 12,000,000 
propertyless and landless people, forced 
day by day into cruel and unending eco- 
nomic bondage. 

This was the condition of affairs which 
confronted Mexico at the close of the 
reign of Diaz. It was a condition which 
must either be changed or at least molli- 
fied or Mexico as a nation must perish. 
No nation could long endure with its 
vast and incalculable wealth in the hands 
of a few hundred while the millions were 
peons and serfs. 

Nothing could be more conclusive that 
it was the land problem, the economic 
problem, which biought on the revolu- 
tion from 1910 to 1920, than the action 
of Diaz in the closing hours of his 
reign. A few days, about one week, be- 
fore his resignation and flight, he sub- 
mitted to Congress a plan for getting 
the land back to the people. This bill 
gave power to the executive to subdivide 
the lands and to ex-appropriate large 
estates for this purpose. The proposal 
embodied the plan of breaking up the 
large estates and employed confiscation 
in order to accomplish that end. 

It was subject to every objection now 
made to the land laws of Mexico. It 
was a futile effort to stay the revolution. 

But it was too late. The peole were 
aroused. The people who had been 
robbed of their lands, the villages who 
had been despoiled of their communal 
holdings, people who were hungry, the 
young men whose fathers had _ been 
despoiled of their holdings and upon com- 
plaint shot, were aroused from one end 
of the country to another. Belshazzer’s 
feast was drawing to a close. The hand- 
writing was on the wall. And the fight 
of the people of Mexico for their lands 
was already in progress. 

Land Laws Held Valid. 

No o:.- will deny the right of Mexico 
to pass the land laws she passed. As 
to the future, she had an absolute right 
to establish any land system she deemed 
proper. Our government does not ques- 
Wise or unwise, they were with- 
in her competency to enact. 

The thing which she did not have the 
right to do and has not the right to do 
in the execution of these laws, is to 
destroy vested rights, to confiscate prop- 
This we have a right and are duty 
bound to inisist she must not do. The 
supreme question wit me in this: 


Is 
she in sincerity endeavoring to work 
out her problem and in doing so to re- 


| spect the vested right of our people? 
I believe Mexico is acting in good | 


faith. I have examined the laws of more 
than one country where the attempt has 
been made to break up large estates and 
in none of these countries do the laws 
more thoroughly respect the vested 
rights of foreigners. 

For myself, I do not fear to say that 
I sympathize with Mexico in her task. 


| She may fail in this great national effort 


but I do not propose to commit the crime 
of wishing her to fail. If I should be 
convinced that there is willful and de- 
liberate purpose to destroy American 
life or American property, I think I 
should be as swift as anyone to go to 
their protection. But so long as there 
is evidence of a sincere effort to solve 
this problem in harmony with our sub- 
stantial rights, I feel we should co- 
operate in a spirit of genuine help and 
friendship. ; 

Especially do I feel that these slander- 
ous statements that Mexico is actuated 
by a spirit of ruin, of destruction, that 
she is governed and controlled by com- 
munistic influences from abroad, that 
she is simply seeking plunder, can bring 
no good to our own people and in no 
way protect our interests in Mexico. 

There is a higher and better and more 
peaceful and lawful method by which to 
protect our interests. God has made us 
neighbors—let justice make us friends. 
The first step toward justice is to stop 
making -false and unfair statements 
about Mexico, 





Is | 
| Mexico in the stupendos task which now 


México kas her troubles and her | confronts her acting in good faith? 
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Workmen’s 


Compensation 


Employers Required 
To Report Injuries 


To Longshoremen 


Notification, to Commission 
Ordered Within 10 Days 
by Compensation 
Act. 


The Longshoremen’s Bill (Public 
Law No. 803) was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. It 
extended workmen’s compensation 
to longshoremen. 


The first part of the full text of 
the act, printed in the issues of 
March 14 to 19, defined the terms 
used, specified the coverage of its 
provisions, listed the benefits to be 
paid for specific injuries, and pre- 
scribed regulations governing pay- 
ments. The text continues: 

Record of injury or death: Sec. 29. 
Every employer shall keep a record in 
respect of any injury to an employe. 
Such record shall contain such informa- 
tion of disease, other disability, or death 
in respect of such injury as the Com- 
mission may by regulation require, and 
shall be available to inspection by the 
Commission or by any State authority at 
such times and under such conditions as 
the Commission may by regulation pre- 
scribe. ‘ 


Reports of Injuries. 
Reports: 


Sec. 30. (a) Within 10 days from the 
date of any injury or death or from’ 
the date that the employer has knowl- 
edge of a disease or infection in respect 
of such injury, the employer shall send 
to the Commission a report setting 
forth (1) the name, address, and busi- 
ness of the employer; (2) the name, ad 
dress, and occupation of the employe; 
(3) the cause and nature of the injury 
or death; (4) the year, month, day, and 
hour when and the particular locality 
where the injury or death occurred; 
and (5) such other information as the 
Commission may require. A copy of 
such report shall be sent at the same 
time to the deputy commissioner in the 
compensation district in which the in- 
jury occurred. 

(b) Additional reports in respect of 
such injury and of the condition of such 
employe shall be sent by the employer 
to the Commission and to such deputy 
commissioner at such times and in such 
manner as the Commission may pre- 


| scribe. 


(c) Any report provided for in sub- 
division (a) or (b) shall not be evi- 


| dence of any fact stated in such report 


in any proceding in respect of such in- 
jury or death on account of which the 
report is made, 


(d) The mailing of any such report and 
copy in a stamped envelope, within the 
time prescribed in subdivisions (a) or 
(b), to the Commission and Deputy Com- 
missioner, respectively, shall be a com- 
pliance with this section. 

(e) Any employer who fails or re- 
fuses to send any report required of him 
by this section shall be subject to a 
civil penalty not to exceed $500 for each 
such failure or refusal. 

Penalties For Falsehoods. 

Penalty for misrepresentation: Sec. 31. 
Any person who willfully makes any 
false or misleading statement or repre- 


| sentation for the purpose of obtaining 


any benefit or payment under this act 


| shall be guilty of a misdeameanor and on 
| conviction thereof shall be punished by a 


fine of not to exceed $1,000 or by im- 


| prisonment of not to exceed one year, or 
| by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Security for compensation: Sec. 32. (a) 
Every employer shall secure the payment 
of compensation under this act— 

(1) By insuring and keeping insured 
the payment of such compensation with 
any stock company or mutual company or 
association, or with any other person 
or fund, while such person or fund is 
authorized (A) under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, to insure 
workmen’s compensation, and (B) by the 
Commission, to insure payment of com- 
pensation under this act; or 


(2) By furnishing satisfactory proof 
to the Commission of his financial ability 
to pay such compensation and receiving 
an authorization from the Commission to 
| pay such compensation directly. The 
Commission may, as a condition to such 
authorization, require such employer to 
deposit in a depository designated by the 
Congress either an indemnity bond or 
securities (at the option of the employer) 
of a kind and in an amount determined 
by the Commission, and subject to such 
conditions as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, which shall include authorization 
| to the Commission in case of default 
to sell any such securities sufficient to 
pay compensation awards or to bring suit 
upon such bonds, to procure prompt pays 
ment of compensation under this Act, 





Any employer securing compensation in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
paragraph shall be known as a self-in- 
| surer. : 

To be continued in the issue of 
March 22. 


Hospitals fu. India: 
Lack Appropriation 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
stated that there are more than 1,000 
Indians within the Fort Defiance jurise 
diction afflicted with tuberculosis withe 
out proper facilities for treatment. 

Items providing erection of school build- 
ings in various parts of the country, the 
enlarging of the water supply at an ors 
phan training school, and relief for dise 
tressed Indians were listed as 27 Indian 
items which were contained in . the 
measure. 

The text of the list of items will 

be publishedsin the issue of March 2% 
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exported from the United States but dur- 
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Grain 
Cotton 


_ Of Breakfast Foods 


Doubled Since 1913 


Oat Products Sent to 90 
Countries, Comprised 
Three-Fourths of Re- 
cent Shipmenis. 


Exports from the United States of 
breakfast foods and cereal preparations 
for table use have had an annual value 
of approximately $7,715,603 in each of 
the last three years, as compared with 
$3,873,712 in 19138, according to the 
Foodstuffs Division, Department of Com- 
merce. Two of these food products, oat- 
meal and rolled oats, are sent to more 
than 90 countries and are among the 
most widely distributed of American 
foodstuffs exports, says the report. The 
full text of an announcement issued 
March 19 follows: 

During the past three years about 75 
per cent of this country’s exports of 
breakfast foods and cereal products con- 
sisted of oatmeal and rolled oats; about 
15 per cent represented hominy and 
grits, and 5 per cent comprised other 
corn preparations, the remainder being 
wheat and other cereal preparations used 
as breakfast foods. Exports of oatmeal 
are, however, increasing more rapidly 
than those of the other cereal products. 

Europe Is Chief Buyer. 

Europe, during pre-war years, was the 

destination of 90 per cent of the oatmeal | 


American Exports 


ing the past three years only 80 per cent 
of American exports of that product 
went to European countries. The in- 
crease in the volume of oatmeal shipped 
to that destination is evidenced by statis- 
tics which show that Europe purchased 
an annual average of 102,092,000 pounds 
of oatmeal in each of the past three 
years, as compared with 43,595,000 in 
1913. 

North America follows Europe as a 
market for American oatmeal and ab- 
sorbs 6 per cent of the total American | 
exports of that food. South America is | 
third with receipts aggregating 5 per 
cent of the total exports, and Asia fourth 
with 4 per cent of the total. Exports 
of oatmeal to North American countries | 
averaged 7,873,000 pounds during the 
past three years, as compared with 613,- 
000 pounds in 1913; exports:to South 
America averaged 6,287,000 pounds, as | 
against 1,926,000 pounds in 1913, and 
shipments to Asia totaled 4,856,000 
pounds, as compared with ‘1,312,000 
pounds in 1913. 

The country to which the largest 
amount of oatmeal was exported during 
the last three years is the United King- 
dom. The other principal countries of 
destination for oatmeal and rolled oats 
in 1913 were the Netherlands, Finland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Mexico, 
Argentina, India, Hongkong, in the order 
named, to each of which countries over 
1,000,000 pounds were exported. In 1926 
there were 16 countries to each of which 
over 1,000,000 pounds of oatmeal were 
shipped from the United States, viz: 
the United Kingdom, Netherlands, Fin- 
land, Irish Free State, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Mexico, Sweden, Argentina, | 
British India, Colombia, China, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Peru. 

Trade Meets Obstacles 

The consumption of oatmeal in- 
creasing rapidly in all sections of the 
globe and American exporters of this 
product are sharing in the increase in 
practically every market except Aus- 
tralia. Handicaps to be overcome are 
many, as for example, the heat of tropi- | 
cal countries, which is not conducive to 
the copsumption of oatmeal; the diffi- 
culties of persuading natives to consume 
cereal products; the adverse climatic 
conditions in many countries, necessitat- 
ing the use of sealed tins as containers 
in order to prevent access of insects and 
moisture and the consequent increase in 
the price of the products; the low pur- | 
chasing power of the native population 
of many. of these countries. 

This country has two important com- 
petitors for the foreign trade in oatmeal ; 
and rolled oats—the United Kingdom 
and Canada. During the two years, 
1912,1918, the United Kingdom exported 
an average of 7,617,000 pounds of oat- 
meal and rolled oats or less than one- 
sixth as much as the exports from the | 
United States for the year 1913. At | 
that time Canada’s exports were not re- | 
corded separately. 

During 1923, 1924, and 1925, for which 
years comparable date from all countries 
are available, the average exports of 
oatmeal and rolled oats from the United 
States were 131,000,000 pounds, from 
Canada 69,000,000 and from the United 
Kingdom 15,000,000. 
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Tract in California 


To Be Opened April 6 | 


Land for Entry Comprises 3,- 
787.59 Acres in Two 
Counties. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just stated that a plat of surveys repre- 
senting 3,787.59 acres in Lumas and 
Lassen Counties, Calif., will be opened to 
entry on April 6. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department follows: 

The plat of surveys in T. 28 N. R. 8 
E., M. D. M., Lumas and Lassen Coun- 
ties, Calif., will be officially filed in the 
district land office, at Sacramento, Calif., 
on April 6, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

For 91 days beginning April 6, 1927, 
the unreserved land represented on said 
plat will be opened to entry under the 
homestead and desert land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of the World 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldiers. These 


s 


| demand for flour. 


; over, 
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Agriculture 


Favorable Weather, Heavy Shipments, 
Limited Demand, Affect Grain Market 


Receipts Reported Smaller Than Previous 


Week and 


Prices of Feed Varieties Relatively Smaller. 


Favorabie weather over the entire 
winter wheat belt, continued heavy ship- 
ments of wheat from the Southern Hem- 
isphere, together with a limited demand 
for all grains, had a weakening influenee 
on the grain market during the week 
ending March 19, according to the 
weekly grain market review of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Receipts of most grains were smaller 
than during the previous week and cash 
prices of feed grains were relatively 
firmer than futures prices. Notwith- 
standing the lower prices, farmers are 
planning a larger acreage of most 
spring grains this season, according to 
reports to the Department. 

The full text of the review follows: 


Wheat: There was little change in the 
world’s wheat market situation during 
the week. The second estimate of the 


area sown to wheat in India places the | 


acreage this year at 31,184,000 acres 
compared with a final estimate of 30,- 
470,000 acres last year. 


have fallen recently in the Punjab and 
United Provinces which should improve 
conditions. The movement of wheat 
from the Southern Hemisphere con- 
tinued heavy and _ Liverpool 
declined about two cents per 


wheat from the southern provinces the 
test weight per bushel for contract 


| grades was lowered from the equivalent | 
| of about 58 pounds per bushel to about | 
Some arrivals | 


56 pounds per bushel. 
of Argentine wheat have shown less 
gluten strength than expected, which 
has caused a more active demand for 
Canadian spring wheats, 


wheat and $1.50 for United States red 
winters. 
Domestic Trend Inactive. 


The domestic demand for wheat was |} 
| inactive because of a slackening in the 
Soft winter was rela- | 


tively weaker than other classes, No. 2 


red being quoted at St. Louis at $1.31- | 
1.34, the lowest price on the crop‘to date. | 


No. 2 red winter at Cincinnati was quoted 
at $13014-1.3142, at Toledo at $1.32 


Pisa 
1.33, and at Chicago at $1.3312. Prices 


| for hard red winters were rather irregu- 

content, ! 
| which was being given a little more at- 

tenton by the trade than earlier in the | 
| season. 
hard red winter was quoted at Kansas | 
City at about 3 cents over the Kansas | 


lar, depending upon protein 


Twelve per cent protein No. 2 


City May, which closed March 18 at 
$1.29. Thirteen per cent protein was 
selling at about 312 cents over May. 


Premiums in the spring wheat mar- | 
kets were practically unchanged, but | 
there was a slightly better demand, par- / 
| ticularly for the offering of wheat with 


higher moisture. Twelve per cent No. 
1 dark northern was selling at Minne- 
apolis at the May price of $1.347% to 4 
cents over the may. 
protein was selling at 2 cents to 6 cents 


for cash and futures. 
market closed March 18 at Duluth at 


| $1.4314 and No. 1 amber was quoted at 
| 10 cents to 25 cents over the May quo- 


tation. The relatively high prices of 


durum have apparently influenced the | 


farmers in planning their spring wheat 
crops. According to their intentions as 


| reported to the Department, farmers in 


the principal spring wheat States plan 
to increase their durum acreage nearly 
14 per cent over that of last year. This 
increased acreage is principally at the 


1 per cent decrease is reported in the 
acreage that is expected to be sown to 


| other classes of spring wheat. 


New Crop Sales Reported 
The Pacific Coast markets did not re- 
flect the full decline in the world’s mar- 
kets due to scarcity of current offerings 
from which exporters must obtain wheat 
to fill sales for April and May shipment. 


the close of the week at Portland. Some 
sales of new crop wheat were reported 
on the basis of $1.25 per bushel. 

; Corn: Corn future prices declined dur- 
ing the week but light receipts of grain 
strengthened the market for cash corn, 


— of which made moderate advances. | 
i e 


heavy stocks continued to be a 
weakening factor in the market, par- 
ticularly since the commerciahdemand is 
limited. Present plans of farmers point 
to an increase of nearly two per cent in 
the corn acreage in the United States 
this spring. A slight decrease is planned 
in the Central Corn Belt States but this 


| 1s more than offset by a large increase in 


the Cotton Belt where farmers plan sub- 
stantial increases in all important crops 
that can be substituted for cotton. No. 
3 yellow corn was quoted at the close of 
the week at Chicago at 69-70c per 
bushel, at St. Louis at 70%2c, at Kansas 
City at 70-73c, and at Omaha at 68 4o- 
70c. 

; Oats: The oats market followed corn 
in a downward trend but there was a 
good demand at the markets for the 
bright dry heavy weight oats, which sold 


parties may file their applications during 
the 20 days’ period immediately preced- 
ing the filing of the plat and all appli- 
cations so filed will be treated as though 
filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock a. m., 
on April 6, 1927. At 9 o’clock a. m. on 
July 6, 1927, the land remaining un- 
entered and unreserved will be available 
for entry under any applicable public 
land law by the public generally. 
This plat represents the survey of 3,- 
787.59 acres of public land. The land 
is reported as being rough and broken. 
The soil, stony. The area is covered 


timber. There are several small farms 
along the shores of Lake Almanor. No 
indications of mineral were observed, 


There have | 
been reports of insufficient rain in this | 
country but later reports show that rains | 


The duram market was firm both | 


athe May durum | saa fen’ ase to. be protected 


| areas under regulations prescribed by the | 





| eight 
miles, four entirely on the west side, 


_ concerning the 
with a good growth of pine, fir and cedar | 


at about the same price as a weck ago. 
No. 3 white oats were quoted at the close 
of the week at Minneapolis at 43-44c, 
at Chicago at 41-45c and at Kansas City 
at 46-48c per bushel. 

A three per cent increase in the acre- 
age of oats in the United States is now 
planned. Slight increases are planned 
in all parts of the country but the great- 
est increases are in the South and 
drought section of the Dakotas. 

Barley: An increase in the acreage 
of barley is also planned in all important 
States, except California, the increase 
planned for the United States as a whole 
being 14 per cent. 


The barley market declined with other 
feed grains but good malting types con- 


| tinued scarce,and were in active demand 


at firm prices. No. 2 special barley was 
quoted at Milwaukee at 80 to 85 cents 
per bushel with best malting types sell- 
ing at Chicago at 72 to 82 cents per 
bushel. 

Flax Markets Lower. 


Both the domestic and Argentine flax | 


markets were slightly lower than at the 
close of the week. The dull demand for 
oil from the northwestern mills was be- 


| ing reflected in a light demand for seed. 


Offerings at Minneapolis were light 


| early in the week but toward the close 

prices ! 
bushel. | 
| Owing to the poor quality of Argentine 


became larger, but the bulk of arrivals 
were of fair to poor quality. The range 
of prices was lowered slightly, No. 1 
seed selling at Minneapolis at the close 
of the week from 4 cents under to 8 
centS over the May price, which declined 
114 cents for the week and closed March 
18 at 2.1815. Argentine prices declined 
145 cents but 
large and totaled nearly 2,000,000 bush- 


| els, about 492,000 of which were to the 
which are | 

quoted in Liverpool at 1.74 per bushel | 
| compared with $1.48 for the Argentine | 


United States. Argentine seed afloat 
for New York was quoted at $1.72 per 
bushel. The official estimate of the In- 


| dian acreage is 2,735,000 acres, which 
| compares with 2,918,000 acres last year, | PUFClY 4 
| tributing factor. The sharp break at New | 


when 16,040,000 bushels of flaxseed were 
produced. 

Reports of the farmers’ intentions to 
plant flax indicate a decrease of about 
11 per cent in the acreage to be sown in 
the principal flax producing States this 
spring. The principal decrease is 


and 90 per cent, 


acreage harvested in 1926 is intended 
for flax this year. 


Bird, Game Refuges 


Set Aside in Alaska | 


Nine Tracts Reserved By Or- 
der of President 
Coolidge. 

Nine tracts of land for bird and game 


refuges in Alaska have been set aside 
by an order of President Coolidge just 


c | made public by the Department of Agri- 
Thirteen per cent | 


culture. 
miles. 


The areas aggregate 20 square 


Fur-bearing and game animals, birds, 
in these 


Secretary of Agriculture, according to 
the following statement concerning the 
order: 

President Coolidge, by recent Execu- 
tive order, has set aside certain areas 
along the Alaska Railroad as a preserve 


; and breeding ground for muskrats and 
| beavers, and a tract of 14 square miles 


about the Government hotel at Curry, 
Alaska, which is also on the railroad, a 


expense of flax acreage, although about | refuge for the protection of wild birds 


and game and fur-bearing animals. In 
the area at Curry fishing will be regu- 


; lated by the Secretary of Commerce; and 


the hunting and trapping of birds and 
game and fur-bearing animals, other 
than brown and grizzly bears, wolves, 
and wolverines, will be permitted only 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in accord- 


. ance with the Alask iG 
Exporters were paying $1.331-1.34 at | redo 


The muskrat and beaver preserve 
along the Alaska Railroad consists of 
tracts aggregating six square 


two on the east, and two on both sides, 
all of them one to two miles long and 
extending half a mile from the center 
line. Trapping or otherwise killing these 


, fu animals on the preserve is unlawful 
| except under rules and regulations to be 


prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but the taking of such other ani- 
mals and birds there as is permitted un- 
der the Alaska game law is not restricted 
by the new order. 

; The beavers have been active in build- 
ing dams in the vicinity of the hotel at 
Curry, and these have proved attractive 
to visitors and tourists. Because of their 
accessibility, these places have been at- 
tractive also to trappers, who had started 
killing both beavers and muskrats for 
their pelts. The Executive order was 
issued to prevent the extermination of 


the fur animals along the line of the 
railroad. 


Acreagé in Wheat 
Increases in India 


An area of 31,184,000 acres has been 
sown to wheat, in India according to the 
second official estimate of the season 
just received by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The estimate indicates an increase of 
2 per cent over the final estimate of the 
1926 crop, and a 6 per cent increase 
over the average acreage of the five- 
year period, 1921-1925, according to a 
statement issued by the Department 
information just re- 
ceived, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The second estimate of the area 
sown to wheat in India is placed at 31,- 





shipments were fairly | 


in | 
North Dakota and Minnesota where 80 | 
respectively, of the | 3 : 
| been some new buying at these prices. 





Dairy 
Products 


Weakness in Butter 
Markets Attributed 
To Foreign Arrivals 


Price Declines Were Sharper 
for Higher Grades, Says 
Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


Extreme weakness in the butter mar- 
kets, for which arrivals and offerings of 
foreign butter were the immediate cause, 
characterized the week ended March 19, 
according to the weekly butter market 
review of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Price declines were sharper 
for fine grades of butter than for the 
medium and lower scores, so that the 
price range was narrow. Storage statis- 
tics for the week, showing a compara- 
tively firm position, gave no explanation 
of the lack of confidence in the market. 

The full text of the review follows: 


The butter markets during the week 


| of March 12 to 19 were weak and very 


nervous, with several rather sharp price 
recessions recorded. The week opened on 
Monday with all’markets in a weak and 
unsettled position. Buyers, quick to sense 
the nervous and_ unsettled undertone, 
operated with excessive caution, limiting 
their puchases to bare necessities which 
caused the daily arrivals to accumulate. 
Although these accumulations were 
small, the receivers offered butter freely 
at concessions in order to prevent further 
losses but confidence was entirely lacking, 
Stocks continued to accumulate and 
prices declined almost daily. 


Foreign Butter Is Factor. 


The extreme weakness which was so 
evident on all markets could not be en- 
tirely explained without considering a 


| variety of causes. The situation, how- 
| ever, 


could be attributed largely to 
foreign butter, both actual arrivals and 
offerings, as an immediate cause and to 
purely sentimental weakness as a con- 


York on March 13 followed the lower 


| foreign offerings of finest New Zealand 


butter at 35-35%4¢, ec. i. f. As the domestic 


| prices declined, asking prices on foreign 


butter were reduced and at the close of 
the week finest New Zealand was offered 
at 33%4c., c. i. f., for prompt shipment 


from London. We hear that there has 


Arrivals of foreign butter at New 
York during the week have been 1,100 
boxes of Argentine (mostly unsalted) 
and 1,500 boxes from New Zealand. Five 
boats are due early next week carrying 
an estimated total cargo of 18,000 pack- 
gaes. These offerings and anticipated 
arrivals coming on top of the sentiment 
that had been presisting in many quar- 
ters for some time, that price levels were 
too high, were more than sufficient to 


make the market top heavy weak and | 
finally almost demoralized at the close. | 


Price Range Narrower. 

The larger portion of the slight ac- 
cumulation on dealers floors was on the 
finer grades of butter while the medium 
and lower scores were in comparatively 
light supply. This resulted in the sharp- 
est declines taking place on the finer 
butter while the other grades declined 
slightly thus bringing about a consider- 
ably narrower price spread between the 
lower and the top scores. 

The statistical position of the markets 
gave little cause for the extreme weak- 
ness and the price declines which oc- 
curred during the .week. The out of 
storage movement during the early days 
of the week was slightly over a half 
million pounds as compared with about 
a million pounds for the corresponding 
period in the preceding week. Receipts 
at the four markets during the first few 
days of the week under review were 
about 10,000 tubs lighter than for a 
comparable period last week. In spite 
of this comparatively firm statistical 
position of the markets prices declined 
sharply and confidence in the markets 
appeared to be almost wholly lacking. 


Reports of Production. 

The “make” of butter during the past 
few weeks has shown only slight in- 
creases from week to week and at pres- 
ent no sharp increase during the next 
few weeks is anticipated. The Ameri- 
can Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers for the week ending March 
12 reported a decrease of .45 per cent 
from the corresponding week last year 
and an increase of 2.7 per cent over the 
previous week. The Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., reports a decrease of 
4.8 per cent from corresponding week 
last year and an increase of .168 per cent 
over the previous week. 

Weather conditions over the produc- 

ing area during the past few weeks 
have been very favorable and in some 
Southern sections, pastures are improv- 
ing rapidly. In spite of this extremely 
mild and favorable weather not much 
increase in production is anticipated for 
several weeks to come. 
184,000 acres acording to a cable to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the Indian Department of 
Statistics. 

This is an increase of 2 per cent over 
the first estimate issued on February 
3 and also 2 per cent increase over the 
final estimate of 1926 but 5 per cent in- 
crease over the 1921-1925 average. The 
Indian Department of Statistics issued 
five estimates each year of wheat acre- 
age. The accompanying table gives the 
first and final estimates per 1,000 acres 
for the past five years. 

The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture of Rome reports in the February 
crop report bulletin that the Indian 
wheat crop has suffered from insufficient 
rain. 

First Final 
30,852 
31,181 
31,774 
30,470 


weerse 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 secescecccecsese 30,472 
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| Cotton Movement for Last Seven Months | 


Port receipts 

Port stocks 

Interior receipts 

Interior stocks 

Into sight a 
Northern spinners’ takings 
Southern spinners’ takings 
World's visible supply Am. cotton 


1927 
NO. OF BALES 


8 232270 
1 204310 
10,482,878 
1,760,002 
14,242,540 
1.568475 
3,103084 
4497312 


16,509,578 
1.480215 
4020207 


The accompanying chart, based on data issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, indicates the cotton movement in the United States from August 
1, 1926, to March 18, 1927, with comparisons of current and preceding crop years. 


Weight of Cotton Bales Ginned This Season 
Reported to Be Heavier Than Previously 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics States Preliminary 
Final Ginnings for 1926 Will Be Released March 21. 


Cotton price declines of from 1/16 to 


| 3/16 cents per pound in 10 markets oc- 


curred during the week March 12-18, 


' with spot sales somewhat lighter than 


during the preceding week, according 
to the review of the week’s cotton trade 
just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: Volume of trade in 
spot cotton was fair, however, and re- 
ports from dry goods centers continued 
optimistic. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The undertone of the cotton market was 
not so strong during the week March 12- 
18 with final quotations down about 1/16 
cents to 3/16 cents per pound. Less in- 
quiry was reported for spot cotton with 
the basis easier. Reports from dry 
goods centers continued optimistic. The 
preliminary final ginnings of the 1926 
crop will be released on Monday, March 
21. The figures will compare with the 
Government’s estimate in December of 
18,618,000 bales of 500 pounds. Some 
trade reports indicate that the weight 
of the bales of the cotton ginned this 
season is heavier than usual. 

Future Contracts Down. 
On the New York Cotton Exchange 


| March future contracts were down 15 








points at 13.74 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they were 
down 7 


7 points, closing at 13.84 cents. 


| March future contracts on the Chicago 


Trend Is Downward 
In Market for Meats 


Increased Supplies in New York 
Have Weakening Effect 
On Prices. 


Weakness in the wholesale market, for 
western dressed meats during the week 
ending March 17 is indicated in the 
weekly review of the New York market 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. The full text of the review follows: 

Increased supplies of pork forced the 
market further down, while veal and 
cows suffered somewhat less from a sim- 
ilar condition. Lamb was unchanged in 
supply from last week but weakned 
nevertheless, while mutton was lower 
with receipts less. General lack of ac- 
tive demand was reflected in all mar- 
kets in both prices and movement. 

Steer Quality Declines. 

Beef: Steer quality was not so good 
as 10 days ago and practically no choice 
meat topped the grade on quality. While 
the early market was steady to 50 cents 
higher, late sales were fairly in line with 
last week. The bulk of the supply 
graded medium to good with scattered 
lots, graded choice, just inside the grade. 
Most sales ranged between $15-17 with 
considerable meat to $18 and a few a 
little higher. Common class was virtu- 


| ally off the market although a few car- 


casses showed up. 

Cows lost their edge with more on 
sale, and some sales were down 50 cents. 
The practical top was $14.50, though a 
few heifery carcasses brought $15. The 
bulk of the supply was medium to good 
and prices were largely from $12-13.50. 
Common bulls in car lots were worth 
from $10.75-11 mostly, with some ship- 
pers asking up to $11.50. Boneless meat 
moved largely at prices from $13.50- 
14.25. 

Veal: Vealers made up the bulk of the 
supply and, while opening prices reg- 
istered some advance, the later market 
failed to sustain earlier values. With 
grades largely medium to choice, the 
bulk sold from $18.23, with selected 
choice meat reaching $24.25 and prime 
up to $17 early in the week and in a 
liimted way. The moderate supply of 
mature calf carcasses ranged mostly 
from $13-18, while sides were barely 
quotable, some selling from $14-16. 

Lambs: Choice light weight meat 
brought up to $30-31 in a very limited 
way, but the bulk, including some meat 
up to 60-pound, brought $24-28. Lo- 
cally dressed meat competed sharply 
and brought barely as much as western, 
grade for grade. Handy bunches of 
western meat, mostly under. 42-pound 
and grading good with some choice, 
brought $26-28. 

Mutton Supplies Reduced. 

Mutton: With supplies reduced, prices 
were sustained after early declines which 
were due chiefly to most of the supply 
being unloaded early. Quality was not 
high, the bulk grading medium and 
barely inside the good grade. Few ewes 
beat $17 and the bulk moved from $15 
to $16. A few medium wethers brought 
up to $18. 

Pork: With a weak start and heavy 
unloads, declines continued from last 
week after a slow early movement. Car- 
ried-over stock contributed to the weak- 
ness by leading in the downward trend. 
Late sales of light loins were largely 

a] 


Board of Trade declined 13 points, clos- 
ing at 13.83 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets were in good volume but some- 
what lighter than the preceding week. 
The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 markets was down 19 points, 
closing at 13.47 cents per pound com- 
pared with 18.35 cents on the corre- 
sponding day one year ago. 

Exports for the week ended March 18 
amounted to 296,978 bales, compared 
with 160,689 bales for the corresponding 
day last season. Exports from August 
1 to March 18 amounted to 8,285,611 
bales, compared with 6,344,661 bales for 
the same period in 1926. Figures in- 
clude exports to Canada to February 28. 

Certified Stock. ; 

Certified stock at New York on March 
18 was 193,238 bales; New Orleans, 
60,682, and Houston-Galveston, 19,376. 
Total stocks, all kinds, New York, 221,- 
852 bales; New Orleans, 654,746, Hous- 
ton, 799,775, and Galveston, 573,340. 

New York future contracts closed 
March 18: March, 13.74c; May, 13.85c; 
July, 14.04¢; October, 14.20c; December, 
14.36c. New Orleans closed: March, 
13.84c; May, 13.85¢; July, 14c; October, 
14.10c; December, 14.20c. Chicago 
closed: March, 13.85c; May, 13.85c¢; July, 
13,98c; October, 14.13c; December, 14.24c. 
New Orleans spot cotton, 13.85 cents 
per pound. 


Milk-Judging Contest 
Planned for Autumn 


Competition Will Be Step in 
Developing Vocational 
Education. 


A milk-judging contest will be con- 
ducted as the next step in the developing 
of a vocational education program by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tign in conjunction with the National 
Dairy Show in the autumn of 1927, it 
was announced orally by Dr. C. H. Lane, 
Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service of the Board. 

A committee to handle the contest 
has been appointed by Dr. Edwin A. Lee, 
president of the American Vocational 
Educational Association, upon recom- 
mendation of the executive committee 
of the association. Dr. Lee is in charge 
of vocational teacher training at the 
University of California. 

Members of the committee are Dr. 
Lane as chairman; H. C. Fetterolf, State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture for 
Pennsylvania; Julian A. McPhee, State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture for 
California; L. M. Sheffer, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Education for 
Georgia, and J. E. Hill, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Education for Illinois. 

Cooperation of dairy departments of 
State agricultural colleges has been 
available in States which have already 
conducted milk-judging contests, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lane. It has been found feas- 
ible, he stated for the agricultural col- 
lege to furnish a man to give the neces- 
sary instructions on the job to those 
teachers who have dairy work as a part 
of the regular vocational agricultural 
course this year. It has been found that 
one day at a school is sufficient to enable 
the agricultural teacher to give the 
necessary instruction to his pupils pre- 
paratory in the contest. ; 

The score card will be based on flavor, 
sediment and bottle and cap. 


Irrigation Farmers 
Tested for Fitness 


Bureau of Reclamation Re- 
quires Experienced Men 
On Projects. 


The purpose of the procedure followed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in granting farms 
on reclamation projects is to place the 
land with experienced and satisfactory 
farmers who should make a success of 
their undertakings, Commissioner’ El- 
wood Mead explained in a recent state- 
ment. 

In order to qualify, applicants must 
have at least $2,000 in cash, or in live- 
stock, farming equipment, or other use- 
ful assets. An applicant must have had 
at least two years’ experience in farm- 
ing, preferably, though not necessarily, 
under irrigation conditions and must 
furnish satisfactory evidence of charac- 
ter and industry, Dr. Mead says. 

It is a requirement that all applicants 
appear before the examining board and 
$23 to $24 and very heavy stock about 
$6 lower. Other averages ranged in be- 
tween in value. Shoulder cuts were very 
slow and weak but lost less than light 
loins. Considerable pork was frozen. 





Forestry 


National Parks 


Wilderness Areas 
Of Nationals Park 
Now Number 74 


Completion of Road Pro- 
gram Would Leave 61, 
Says Forest Service 
in Survey. 


Areas classed as “wilderness” in the 
national forests of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaskan forests, totaled 
85,750 square miles, according to a sur- 
vey of road conditions just completed 
by the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Approximately one-third of the gross 
acreage of the national forests is in- 
cluded in 74 areas, ranging from 360 to 
10,859 square miles in extent, which are 
without roads. 

The Forest Service found that even 
with the proposed system completed 
there would still be a total area of 52,920 
square miles of roadless territory. 

Results Are Summarized. 

The results of the survey are sum- 
marized in the following statement just 
made public by the Department of Ag~’ 
riculture: 

The day of the “great wide open 
spaces” is not yet past, nor is it in any 
immediate danger of passing, according 
to the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Consternation on the part of many na- 
ture lovers and outdoor enthusiasts over 
the invasion of forest areas by highways 
and summer resorts led the Forest Serv- 
ice to undertake a study to determine 
just how much of the areas of the na- 
tional forests could be classed as wilder- 
ness. The results showed that approxi- 
mately one-third of the gross acreage 
of the national forests is still sufficiently 
“untamed” to come under that class, and 
that there are large areas which .are 
in no immediate danger of the encroach- 
ment of gasoline fumes, bathtubes and 
other marks of civilization. 

In making its study of the wilderness 
areas, the Forest Service adopted the 
widest possible margin of safety to 
minimize the .>-°*Sility that some per- 
son might lay a finger on a part of the 
map classed as wilderness and assert 
that he had driven his automobile to that 
point. The minimum size of a real 
“wilderness” area was taken as com- 
prising 10 townships, 360 square miles, 
or 230,000 acres. 

It was determined that at present 
there are 74 acres, ranging from 360 to 
10,859 square miles in extent, which, so 
far as can be determined, are without 
roads. The grand total area is 85,750 
square miles, or an average of 1,159 
square miles per area. 

Would Leave 61 Acres. 7 

If the proposed Forest Road System 
as at present planned on paper, were 
100 per cent completed, there would still 
be 61 acres ranging in extent from 360 
square miles to 5,000 square miles, with 
a total area of 52,920 roadless square 
miles, and an average of 868 sections 
per area. These figures are exclusive 
of Alaska. 

“The situation is not so bad as some 
had feared,” says L. F. Kneipp of the 
Forest Service. “At present one-third 
of the gross acreage of the National 
Forests, exclusive of Alaska, is in road- 
less areas of more than 230,000 acres 
in extent. After all the roads our field 
officers have planned to date have been 
constructed, there will still be approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the gross area of Na- 
tional Forests in roadless areas of 10 
townships or more.” 


Two Dealers in Live Stock 
Cited Under Packers Act 


An investigation of alleged violations 
of the Packers’ and Stockyards Act by 
George W. Waitt and‘Frank Lake, en- 
gaged in the livestock commission busi- 
ness at the Sioux City Stockyards, Sious 
City, Iowa, has just been ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, according to 
an oral statement on March 19 by the 
Packers’ and Stockyards Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Seventeen instances of alleged rebate 
violations, in which the firm is said to 
have charged different sums for —— 
yard services than the rates and charg&® 
specified in their schedule filed and in 
effect, are cited in the order, which is 
docket 190. ; 

If the instances cited are not explained 
satisfactorily in writing within 10 days, 
an order for a hearing of the case will 
be made. 
inspect the land before applications are 
approved. According to Dr. Mead, it is 
expected that this requirement will be 
given a liberal and reasonable. interpre- 
tation by the board to avoid unnecessary 
expense and loss of time by the appli- 
cants. . 

In explaining the steps necessary in 
the obtaining of a farm, Dr. Mead states 
that “those desiring to settle on public 
land in a certain project should request 
an application from the superintendent 
of the project, or from the Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Washing- 
ton, D. C, Each question would be fully 
answered, and then transmitted to the 
superintendent at the project, where it 
will be considered by an examining board 
appointed for the purpose of considering 
the fitness of applicants to undertake 
the development of an irrigated farm. 

“The applicant must be a qualified 
homestead entryman. 5 

“The employes of the Bureau of Re- 
clamation at the various projects will 
assist settlers in making satisfactory 
choices of farms. They may be relied 
upon to give practical advice, based on 
a knowledge of local conditions.” 

For the first 90 days after the publie 
notice is issued making the land opep 


only upon applications made by those 


« who served in the war with Germany, 


* 


s 


+ 


for entry, the examining board will pass « 
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Books and 


Publications 


Personnel of Navy 
Are Reimbursed for 


Loss in Plane Wreck 


Public Law No. 370 Em- 
bodies Provisions of Bill 
as Passed by 


Congress. 


Reimbursement of officers and enlisted 
men in the Navy for property lost or 
destroyed in the wreck of an airplane or 
airship, is provided for in Public Law 
No. 730, embodying the provisions of 
Senate Bill No. 4316, The law act places 
aircrafts on the same basis with ships. 

Phe full text of the law follows: 

An act to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the reimbursement of 
officers, enlisted men, and others in the 
naval service of the United States for 
property lost or destroyed in such serv- 
ice,” approved October 6, 1917. 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the reimbursement of officers, enlisted 
mien, and others in the naval service of 
the United States for property lost or 

“destroyed in such service,” approved 
October 6, 1917, is amended by striking 
out the period at the end therof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: 

“And provided further, That as herein 
employed (1) the term ‘vessel’ includes 
any aircraft, (2) the term ‘unseaworthy’ 
includes ‘unairworthy’ in the case of 
aircraft, and (3) the term ‘shipwreck or 
other marine disaster’ includes the 
wreck of an aircraft or other disaster 
thereto, wherever occurring; reimburse- 
ment shall not be made in pursuance of 
this proviso for loss, destruction, or 
damage occurring prior to January 1, 
1925.” 


Progress Uncertain 


On Naval Gunboats 


Six Are Being Built At Shang: | 


hai; Reports Received On 
Other Vessels. 


Uncertain progress is being, made on | 


the six river gunboats being built for 
the Navy at Shanghai, the Department 
of the Navy has announced. Local labor 
conditions, it was stated, appear to be 
responsible for the delay in construc- 
tion. The Navy also has received re- 
ports on the situation regarding other 
vessels under construction. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The two 10,000 light cruisers “Pen- 
sacola” and “Salt Lake City” are pxo- 
gressing very well, being 8.6 and 9.3 
per cent complete, respectively. They 
are due for completion by contract stipu- 
lation on July 9, 1929. 

Three fleet submarines are now under 
construction at Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Mare Island, Calif. The “V-4” is 66.5 
per cent completed and is due to be fin- 
ished on April 1, 1928. The “V-5” is 
3.8 per cent completed even though its 
keel has not been laid it is slated 
for completion on July 1, 1929. . “The 
“V.6” has had its keel laid and is 3.3 
per cent completed. It is due for com- 
pletion on October 1, 1929. 

The six river gunboats being built by 
the Kiangnan Dock and Engine Works 
at Shanghai, China, are making uncer- 
tain progress due possibly to local condi- 
tions. The two vessels most advanced 
are 22.7 and 22.4 per cent completed. 
Although the contract date of comple- 
tion of these two of the six vessels is 
March 1 and April 1, 1927, it is not now 
expected that these dates can be met and 
their completion is listed as uncertain. 


Plans Are Under Way 
For Naval Barracks 


Department’s 


Total of 1,200 Men Will Be Ac- 
commodated At Submarine 


Base, Pearl Harbor. 


The Department of the Navy has just 
announced that plans and specifications 
for the three permanent barracks build- 
ings to be constructed at the Submarine 
Base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, are now 
nearing completion. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Constructed of reinforced concrete’ 
these parracks will accommodate 1,200 
men. Funds for this project, expected 
to cost about $700,000, will be made 
available in the Naval Appropriation 
Acts for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, 
and it is expected to advertise for bids 
for the work about May 1. 

Contracts have recently been awarded 
for the installation of three passenger 
elevators in the Naval Hospital, Mare 
Island, Calif., at a cost of $22,500; for a 
sewage disposal plant at the Naval Acad- 
emy (High Power Radio Station), An- 
napolis, Md., $4,975; for test piles and 
boring, Naval Operating Base, San 
Diego, Calif., $7,718,50; floor for 
quarters F, Navy Yard, New York, $285; 
and for repairs to the receiving ship 
wharf at Yerba Buena Island, Calif, 
$7,992. 

| 


British Columbia Gadhia 


Chair of Home Economics 


The Parent-Teacher Federation of 
British Columbia has undertaken to raise 
a fund of $80,000 for endowment of a 
chair of home economics in the Univer- 
sity of British.Columbia, according to in- 
formation received at the Bureau of Edu 
cation, Department of the Interior, 
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National Defense 


Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily bythe Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Akeley, Carl Ethan. Lion spearing. 
(Field museum of natural history, 
Chicago. Special zoology leaflet No. 
1.) 7 p. Chicago, Field museum of 
natural history, 1926. 27-4072 

Bard, Andreas. The bride of Bagdad. 
79 p., illus. Burlington, Ia, The Lite- 
rary board, 1927. 27-4113 

Carrigan, Daisy Patterson. Lyrics and 
Songs of other days. 60 p. Burling- 
ton, N. C., The author, 1926, 27-4121 

Cowan, Mrs. Lucy Marie (Davis). 
Revolutionary soldiers of Warren 
County, Pa. 97 p. N. Y., F. H. Hitch- 
cock, 1926, 26-23317 

Cridland, Robert B. Practical landscape 
gardening; the importance of careful 
planning, locating the house, arrange- 
ments of walks and drives, construc- 
tion of walks and drives, lawns and 
terraces, how to plant a property, lay- 
ing outa flower garden, architectural 
features of the garden, rose gardens 
and hardy borders, wild gardens and 
rock gardens, planting plans and 
and planting lists. “Third edition.” 
280 pp. illus. N. Y., De La Mare, 1927. 

27-4071 

Eliot, Charlotte. Savonarola, a dramatic 
poem, with an introduction by T. S. 
Eliot. 99 p. London, R. Cobden- Sand- 
erson, 1926. 27-4125 

Fallows, Alice Katharine. Everybody’s 
bishop, being the life and times of the 


461 p. N. Y., J. H. 
27-4081 


by his daughter. 
Sears, 1927. 

Gt. Brit. Foreign office. The Perma- 
nent court of international justice. 
Question of accession of the United 
States of America to the protocol of 
December 16, 1920. 
secretary of state for foreign affairs 
to, Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. (Miscellaneous, no. il 
(1926): Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 2776.) 27 u. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-3862 

Gt. Brit. Foreign office. Chinese in- 
demnity advisory committee. 
of the advisory committee together 
with. other documents respecting the 
China indemnity. Presented by the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs 
to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. (Foreign office. China no. 
2 (1926): Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 2766.) 197 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-3849 

Gt. Brit. Treaties, ete., 1910—(George 
¥V). 
dom and Iraq and Turkey regarding 
the settlement of the frontier between 


exchanged, Angora, June 5, 1926 (with 
a map). (Ratifications have not yet 
been exchanged.) Presented by the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs 
to Parliament by command of 
Majesty. (Foreign office. Turkey, no. 
1 (1926): Pagiament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 2679.) 14 p. 27-3850 
Hagboldt, Peter. A modern German 
gfammar, minimum essentials induc- 
tively presented by 
man. (University of Chicago junior 
college series.) 192 p. Chicago, IIl., 
The University of Chicago press, 1927. 
27-4085 
Huber, Miriam Blanton. Children’s in- 
terests in poetry by ... Herbert B. 
Bruner-. . . and Charles Madison 
Curry. 233 p. Chicago, Rand, 1927. 


| Irish Free State. Banking commission. 
- « » Second, third and fourth interim 
reports on agricultural credit; busi- 
ness credit; and public finance. 51 p. 
Dublin, Pub. by the Stationery off., 
1926. 27-3852 
Jones, Idwal Ralph. The role of vita- 
min A in the nutrition of calves. 
(Thesis (PH. D.)—University of Min- 
nesota, 1925). p. 119-139. Baltimore, 
1926. 27-4074 
King, Louisa (Yeomans) “Mrs. Francis 
King.” The flower garden day by 
day, with foreword by Gertrude 

Jekyll. 210 p. N. Y., Stokes, 1927. 
27-4070 


Francess Edell. 169 p., illus. N. 
L. Quan & co., 1927. 


Lyte, Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell 


¥., 


seal of England. 460 p. 
M. Stationery off., 1926. 
Mason, Alfred De Witt. 
Arabian mission, by .. 
Frederick J. Barny, M. A. 


London, 

27-3851 
.and Rev. 
256 p. 


formed church in America, 1926. 


Miller, Francis Trevelyan. 
strange religions, illustrations by Phil- 
lips Ward... 6 v. 
son Barlow co., 1927. 27-4082 

Millin, Mrs. Sarah Gertrude. The South 
Africans. 287 p. N. Y., Boni, 1927. 


Muhlenber, Hiester Henry. A forgotten 
retrospect. The reminiscences of . - - 
1846. 21p, illus. Reading, Pa., Berks 
County historical society, 1926. 


National interracial conference. 


and done at the first National inter- 
racial conference held under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on the 
church and race relations of the Fed- 
eral council of the churches and the 
Commission on inter-racial coopera- 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25-27, 1925. 
Published by the Commission on the 
church and race relations, Federal 
council of the churches of Christ in 
America. Book number one. 192 
p. N. Y., Printed by J. J. Little and 
Ives co., 1926. 





. 26-2330 
Ohio state archaeological and historical 
society. Program for the unveiling of 


Presented by the | 


Report | 


Treaty between the United King- | 


His | 


. F. W. Kauf- | 


27-4126 | 


27-4078 | 


26-25318 | 
Toward 
interracial cooperation; what was said | 


| Scribner, Frank J. 


Right Reverend Samuel Fallows, D. D., | 


Turkey and Iraq together with notes | 


| Sutro, Alfred. 


' Taunton, 


the signing of the Declaration of inde- | the 


working have produced so many new and | 

| unfamiliar reactiens that they have vol- 

| untarly sought the Army Flight Surgeon 

| for any advice they might receive re- | 
garding these reactions and how best to | 

Some interesting exper- | 





Lum, Chung Park. Chinese verse, trans- 
lation by Sui Peng; decoration by Edna | 


27-4116 | 


Historical notes on the use of the great | 
H. | 


History of the | 


N. | 
Y., The Board of foreign missions, Re- | 


27-4080 | 
World’s | 


N. Y., The Thomp- | 





the memorial to the Ohio troops in the | 


world war and dedication of the new 
wing of the museum. The Ohio state 
archaeological and _ historical society, 
at the museum. High street at J if- 


teenth avenue, Columbus, Ohio, April 
6, 1926. 16 p., illus. Columbus, 1926. 
26-23340 
Panama (Republic) Treaties, ete., 1924— 
(Chiari). Tratado celebrado entre la 
Republica de Panama y los Estados 
Unidos d@ America ... Treaty be- 
tween the Republic of Panama and 
the United States of America. 52 p. 
Panama? 1926, 27-3856 
Phillpotts, Adelaide Eden. Akhnaton; a 
play. 287 p. London, Butterworth, 
1926. 27-4115 
Prewitt, William Caswell. Love in be- 
wilderment, by Presume (pseud.) 71 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Gem publishing 
co., 1926. 27-4117 
Quinn, Germain. Fifty years back stage, 
being the life story of a theatrical 
stage mechanic. 204 p., illus.. Minne- 
apolis, Stage publishing co., 1926. 
27-4123 
Ried, Hugo,d. -1853. 
Angeles County. 70 p. Los Angeles, 
Priv. print., 1926. 26-25548 
Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, duc de. 
The memoirs of the Duke of Saint- 
Simon on the reign of Louis XIV and 
the regency; translated from 
French by Bayle St. John. 3. v.  Lon- 
don, Allen & Unwin, 1926. 26-26974 
The portion for the 
children; a pastor’s talk with 
children of his. congregation. 182 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-4079 
Spiegelhalter, Marie A. Star dust. 43 p. 
Boston, Badger, 1926. 27-4119 
The desperate lovers; a 
frivolous comedy in three acts. 109 p. 
London, Duckworth, 1926. 27-4114 
Mass. 150th anniversary of 


Taunton, Massachusetts, 
1926. Robert Treat 
20 p. Taunton, 1926. 

26-23331 
Union central life insurance company, 

Cincinnati. Ceremonies in commemo- 

ration of historical events connected 

with the Burnet house July 16, 1926. 

Under the auspices of the Union cen- 

tral life insurance co., 

Ohio. 29 p. Cincinnati, 1926. 

26-23328 
Washington Crossing park commission of 

Pennsylvania. Brief itinerary of a 

trip from Philadelphia to Washington 

Crossing and other points of historic 

interest in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 

vania. Sesquie-centennial of Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to 
the victory at Trenton “The Marne of 
the revolution.” 55 p., illus. Wash- 
ington Crossing park commission of 

Pennsylvania. 1926. 26-23329 
Webster, Noah. Webster’s New interna- 

tional dictionary of the English lan- 

guage, based on the International dic- 
tionary of 1890 and 1900. Now com- 
pletely revised in all departments in- 
cluding also a dictionary of geography 
and biography, being the latest au- 
thentic quarto edition of the Merriam 
series; W. T. Harris . . . editor in 
chief, F. Sturges Allen, general editor. 

2620 p., illus. Springfield, Mass., Mer- 

riam, 1927. 27-4088 
Workman, Herbert Brook. John Wyclif, 

a study of the English medieval 

church. 2 v., illus. Oxford, The 

Clarendon press, 1926. 27-4083 
The World, New York. The second Con- 

ning tower book; being a collection, 

in the main, of the best verses pub- 
lished in the Conning tower, edited by 

F. P. A. in the New York World, dur- 

ing the year 1926. 190 p. N. Y., 

Macy-Masius, 1927. 27-4124 
Yates, Kyle Monroe. Beginner’s gram- 

mar of the Hebrew Old Testament. 

158 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-4086 


pendence, 
July 4, 


signer. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agri- 


culture in State Agricultural Colleges. | 


and Experiment Stations: 1926-1927. 
By Mary A. Agnew, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Miscellaneous 
Circular No. 87. Price, 20 cents. 
[Agr. 25-1482] 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the Association of Gov- 
ermental Labor Officials of the “United 
States and Canada Held at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. Bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 429. Price, 20 cents. 
[15-27231] 
Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office, Containing the Patents, 
Trade Marks, Designs and Labels Is- 
sued March 15, 1927. Subscription 
price, $10 per year. [4-18256] 


Staple Vitreous China Pumbling Fix: 


tures: Elimination of Waste, Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 52. Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. [22-26407] 
An Outline of Methods of Research with 
Suggestions for High School Princi- 
pals and Teachers. Bulletin, 1926, No. 


24, Bureau of Education, Department j 


of Interior. Price, 10 cents. E27+31 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 3, 
Musical Compositions, Including List 
of Copyright Renewals, List of Notices 
of User, 1926, New Series, Volume 
21, No. 12. Issued by the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress. Subscrip- 
tion price for Part 3, $1. [6-35347] 
Public Health Reports. Issued weekly 
by the United States Public Health 
* Service. Volume 42, "Number 10, 
March 11, 1927. Price 5 cents. 
[6-2516] 
Special articles in this issue on Standard 
Ik Ordnance Results in 14 Towns, Orthol- 
-lidine Reagent for Free Chlorine in 


Water, Court Decisions Relating to Public 


Health. 


' aircraft. 


The Indians of Los | long, placed in front of the pilot. 


the | 


the | 





Paine, | 


Cincinnati, | 








Military 


Aviation 


Direction Indicators 
Declared Essential 
To Airplanes in Fog 


Pilots of Air Line on Pacific 
Coast Control Movements 
in Bad Weather by 
Devices. 


The value to fliers of mechanical in- 
struments such as indicators and com- 
passes is demonstrated by the experience 
of a Pacific Coast air transport com- 
pany, according to an announcement of 
the Army Air Corps, a statement to the 
Corps from Crissy Field, near the 


Presidio, San Francisco, on the use of | 
| instruments in fog flying, follows in full. 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, the first | 
to fly, were also the first to realize the | 
| importance of instruments to pilots of 
The first instrument they used, | 
and with which they equipped all their | 


early airplanes, consisted of a string 
of suitable weight, about eight inches 
This 


instrument indicated slips, skids and 


stalls, and by watching the string the | 


pilot would know whether or not he was 
flying correctly. 

The Flight Surgeon at Crissy Field 
has demonstrated to the pilots by use 
of the Jones-Barany chair hooked up 
to apparatus consisting of the turn and 
bank 


factor increasing the safety of flight un- 
der adverse conditions, and has also 


demonstrated, by simulating flight con- | 
ditions, how a pilot could be mistaken | 
in depending solely on his own judgment 


as to his position and movement while 
flying. 
are 


Pacific Air Transport pilots 


combat them. 
iences have been reported and an effort 


! is being made to reduce to a minimum 
the dangers surrounding this type of | 


flying. The magnetic compass causes 


is intended—that is, navigation. 


The Pacific Air Transport Company, | 


operating between Seattle, Wash., and 
Los Angeles, Calif., has had difficult 
problems to meet in their work since 
November, 1926. One of these was to 


' leave Los Angeles at midnight in fog. 


Fog conditions are well known on the 
Pacific Coast and this has been their 
most serious problem, although they 
have had few failures in getting under 
way. The conditions under which they 


must take off and continue their journey | 


are such that the ordinary illumination 


for flying fields is useless, and amber | 


colored flares, such as are used by the 


railroads in the United States to signal | 


trains to stop when the ordinary lantern 


cannot be seen, are placed in line at | 
short intervals the length of the field | 


to indicate to the pilot the path he must 
follow in getting off. 
Instruments Govern Flight. 


all the flying is done with the aid of 
instruments, which are always carefully 
checked just before the flight, and 
checked again upon landing. The turn 
and bank indicator, for example, 


direction with the engine running, and 
the angle of incidence indicator by mov- 
ing the tail of the airplane up and down. 

It is believed that the turn and bank 
indicator should be mounted on the in- 
strument board at an angle of about 30 
degrees, so that when the machine is 


instrument would continue to function. 
As the instrument is now mounted, if the 


; machine is headed straight down the in- | 


strument will-show no turn in either di- 
rection; if the machine gets past the 


vertical the instrument will indicate a | 


left turn when in reality the machine is 


turning to the right, and vice versa. | 
een demonstrated by holding | 


This has 
the instrument in various positions and 
verified by statements of Pacific Air 
Transport pilots, and can be demon- 
strated by anyone by starting the Gyro 
and carrying it about! the room in vari- 
ous positions. 

The instrument boards are _ illumi- 
nated by at least two lights so that in 
case of the failure of one, there is still 
sufficient illumination. 

Climbs through fog and clouds to an 


altitude of three to four thousand feet | 


are frequently made. At present fog 


is our worst enemy, byt with the de- | 
pas ge of instruments, of machines, | 


and of pilots, it may be, in the not far 


distant future, that the Air Corps will | 


wait for a fog before starting on an 
offensive mission in time of an emer- 
gency, the fog serving as a cover for 
their movements. 

Of course, at present it is realized 
that it is practically impossible to land 


in a dense fog; on the other hand, for | 
mail and civilian pilots, if they desire | 


to make a flight from San Francisco to 
Salt Lake City, all that is needed is a 
good weather report at the destination, 
as most of the journey ‘could be made 
in thick weather. : 

As the distance of a flight increases 
there is a certain portion of the flight 
made through fog, rain, or storm, un- 
less the flight is delayed to wait for 
clear weather; as, for instance, all trans- 
oceanic flights have been forced to wait 
for long periods for suitable weather. 

There are at present 13 pilots with 
the Pacific Air Transport Company. 
The superintendent, Mr. Tyler, states 
that the pilots would rather resign than 
fly their routes without instruments, and 
that he would not employ a pilot who 
felt that he could fly in a fog at night 
without the aid of instruments, as it 
has been demonstrated in numerous 
cases that instruments are vitally neces- 
sarv for this sort of fiving. 


| from claims for overpayment at that time 


| proved June 20, 1910, entitled “An act 


| to form a constitution and State govern- 
| ment and be admitted into the Union on 


' and to enable the people of Arizona to 
indicator and magnetic compass, | 
| the value of these mechanical aids as a | 


| concealed on the person nonmailable and 
_. | providing penalty. 
The adverse conditions under which | 


; demy, at West Point, N. Y., and to amend 


Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
| ing June 30, 1911, and for other pur- 
law No. 348. 

confusion to the pilot and should be | ; 
used only for the purpose for which it | 


| making judgments binding on all parties, 
; and for other purposes. 


| and provide for the manufacture, main- 


| tenance, distribution, and supply of elec- 
After the wheels have left the ground , : 


is | 
checked by moving the tail in a lateral | 


headed straight down, for example, the |? 


* Capt. John R. Fountain, Fort Benning, Ga., 


| Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 





| to Fort Riley, Kans. 


| Meade, Md. 
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Education 


Complete List Compiled of Laws Enacted 
By Two Sessions of Sixty-Ninth Congress 


Publication of House Bills Continued Which, With Sen- 
ate Measures, Resulted in Total of 1,423 Laws. 


A compilation of all laws enacted 
during the two sessions of the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress was recently made 
public in the final edition of the 
House calendar. The list was com- 
piled by Eugene F. Sharkoff, Tally 
Clerk, under the direction of William 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. 

According to the compilation, the 
Sixty-ninth Congress passed a total 
of 1,428 bills and resolutions, which 
were enacted into law, including 808 
public laws, 537 private laws, 71 pub- 
Jie resolutions, and 7 private resolu- 

lutions. The publication of the full 
text of the compilation, except the 
private, bridge and local laws, was 
begun in the issue of March 17, and 
is continued as follows: 

H. R. 4001. To relieve persons in the 
military and naval services of the United 
States during the war emergency period 


not involving fraud. Approved July 3, 
1926. Public law No. 461. + 
H. R. 4007. To amend an 


act ap- 


to enable the people of New Mexico 


an equal footing with the original States; 


form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original ' 
States. Approved June 15, 1926. Pub- | 
lic law No. 395. | 

H. R. 4502. Declaring pistois, revol- 
vers and other firearms capable of being 


Approved 
1927. Public No. 583. 
H. R, 4547. To establish a depart- 
ment of economics, government, and his- 
tory at the United States Military Aca- 


Feb. 8, 
law 


chapter 174 of the act of Congress of 
Apr. 19, 1910, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support ‘of the | 


poses.” Approved June 8, 1926. Public 


H. R. 4761. Amend section 9 of the 
and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles; the 
statutes of limitations of the State of | 
Oklahoma, and providing for the United 
States to-join in certain actions, and for 


Approved Apr. 
12, 1926. Public law No. 98. 

H. R. 4785. To enable the Rock Creek 
Parkway Commission to complete the 
acquisition of the land authorized to be 
acquired by the public buildings appro- 
priation act, approved March 4, 1913, for 
the connecting parkway between Rock 
Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and 
Potomac Park. Approved May 5, 1926, 
Public law No. 179. 

H. R. 4799. To approve act 235 of the 
session laws of 1923 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 


tric current for light and power within 
the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii.” 
Approved May 24, 1926. Public law No. 


afd. 
. 


H. R. 4812. To amend an act entitled : 
“An act making it a misdemeanor in ! 





| Feb. 7, 1927. 


the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the sup- 
port and maintenance by any person of 
his wife or his or her minor children in 
destitute or necessitous circumstances,” 
approved March 23, 1906. Approved 
June 9, 1926. Public law No. 365. 

H. R. 5006. To detach Hickman County 
from the Nashville division of the mid- 
dle judicial district of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and attach the same to the Co- 
lumbia division of the middle judicial 
district of said State. Approved May 
17, 1926. Public law No. 238. 

H. R. 5026. To provide for the con- 
struction of 10 vessels for the Coast 
Guard. Approved June 10, 1926. Public 
law No. 368. 

H. R. 5028. For the promotion of cer- 
tain officers of the U. S. Army now on 
the retired list. 
Public law No. 659. 


H. R. 5210. Extending the provisions | 


of an act for the relief of settlers and 
entrymen on Baca.Float No. 3, in the 
State of Arizona. Approved April 17, 
1926. Public law No. 131. 

H. R. 5223. To authorize 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to designate deputies. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 496. 

H. R. 5242. To repeal the act approved 
January 27, 1922, 
of entry, and for other purposes. 
proved May 21, 1926. Public law 
262. 

H. R. 5243. To promote the mining of 
potash on the public domain. 


No. 


Public law No. 579. 
H. R. 5353. To amend the act of Con- 


gress approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. ; 
Approved June 26, 1926. | 


L., p. 876). 


Public law No. 429. 


H. R. 5359. Authorizing the purchase | 


by the Secretary of Commerce of a site 
and the construction and equipment of 


a building thereon for use as a master | 


track seale and test car depot, and for 


| other purposes. Approved June 10, 1926. | 
| Public law No. 369. 
H. R. 5683. Authorizing the appropria- | 


tion of $2,500 for the erection of a tablet 
or marker to Sir Walter Raleigh Fort 
on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginia 


| Dare, the first child of English parentage 
| act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 312), j; : 


to be born in America. Approved May 
29, 1926. Public law 313. 

H. R. 5701. To designate the times and 
places of holding terms of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Montana. Approved July 3, 1926. 
lic law No. 469. 

H. R. 5710. Extending the provisions 
of section 2455 of the United States Re- 
vised Statutes to ceded lands for the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation.  Ap- 
proved May 19, 1926. Public laws No. 
250. 

H. R. 5823. 


To amend the Code of 


Law for the District of Columbia in re- | 


lation to the qualifications 
Approved Feb. 26, 1927. 
No. 658. 

H. R. 5850. Appropriation for the pay- 
ment of certain claims due certain mem- 
bers of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 


of jurors. 
Public law 


damages occasioned by the destruction of | 


their horses. Approved Mar. 
Public law No. 32. 
H. R. 5959. Appropriations 


A, 3926, 


for the 


Treasury and Post Office Departments | 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. Approved Mar. 
2, 1926. Public law No. 35. 

To be continued in the 


issue o 
March 22. ; 


Army Orders 


eid 


. Infantry. 
Maj. Benjamin E. Gray, Indianapolis, Ind., 

Atlanta, Ga., for 10 days, thence to 
Montgomery, Ala. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Jacobs, Madison 
Barracks, N. Y., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Louis W. Maddox, Fort Benning, 
Ga., to Fort Monroe, Va. 

First Lieut. David G, Barr, Fort Benning, 
Ga., to Paris, France. 

First Lieut. Neal D. Franklin, Camp 
Meade, Md., to Paris, France. 
to San Francisco, Calif. 

Col. James Justice, Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., to Retiring | 
Board, Washington, D. C., for retirement. 

Second Lieut. Francis P. Molloy, Walter 


to Retiring Board, Washington, D. C 
retirement. 
Capt. Keith B. Wise, Fort Benning, Ga., 


. for 


First Lieuts. Paul B. Malone, jr.. Robert 
A. Schow and Reginald W. Hubbell, Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y., to Camp 


Capt. Kearie L. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Charles N. S. Ballou, Philip- 
pine Department, to Nogales, Ariz. 

Lieut. Col. Girad L. McEntee, 
Mass., to Newark; N. J. 

First Lieut. Clarence T. Davis, 
tion to duty, Camp Meade, Md. 

Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Williston B. Palmer, Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., to Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

First Lieut. Robert 0. Montgomery, ‘}iree 
months leave. 

Coast Artillery. 

Capt. Frank F. Reed, transferred to Ord- 
nace Department. 

Maj. Thomas A. Terry, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to Military Academy, West Point,/ 
New York. 

Lieut. Col. 
months leave. 


Berry, 24th Infantry, to 


Boston, 


Instrue- 





Benjamin H. Kerfoot, four | 
Cavalry. | 
Col. Thomas A. Roberts, one month leave. ! 
Capt. James C. Van Ingen, transferred to 
Signal Corps. | 
First Lieut. John E. Leahy, Walter Reed , 
General Hospital, for retirement. 
Maj. Charles W. Foster, Los 
Calif., to Letterman General 
Presido, San Francisco, Calif. 
General Officers. ' 
Maj. Gen. Malin Craig, Washington, D. C., | 
to Atlanta, Ga. | 
Lieut. Col. Levy M. Hathaway, 
Corps, 14 days leaves. 
Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, Fort Hayes, | 
Ohio, to Washington, D. C. 
Maj. Gen. Fox Conner, Washington, D. C., 
to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 
Other Branches. 
Col. Jere B. Clayton, Medical Corps, sick 
leave extended one month. | 
Lieut. Col. Willifmr A. McCain, 
master Corps, Third Corps Area, 
War College, Washington, D. C. 
Private Earl F. Durn, San 
Calif., to Fort McDowel, Calif. i 
Private Livy M. Lewis, Fort McDowell, 
Calif... ta San Franecisen. Calif 


Angeles, 
Hospital, 


Medical | 


Quarter. 
to Army 


Francisco, 


First Lieut. Henry Berbert, Corps of En- 
gineers, Fort Worth, Tex., to Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va. 

Capt. Phillips Henry Mallory, 
master Corps, resignation accepted. 

Retirements. 

Warrant Officer Henry S. Schermerhorn, 
Warrant Officer James H. Denny, 
Sergt. Pearsen Coffey. 

Promotions. 

Following retired colonels to be retired 
brigadier ;enerals: Wilber E. Wilder, Wil- 
liam D. Beach, William J. 


Qaurter- 


B. Dugan. 

Lieut. Col. Frank H. 
master Corps, to colonel. 

First Lieut. John B. Bellinger, jr., Ord- 
nance Depariment, to captain. 

Second Lieut. Reginald P. Lyman, Signal 
Corps, to first lieutenant. 


3urton, 


Maj. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr., Cavalry, | 


to lieutenant colonel. 

Second Lieut. James M. Callicut, Field 
Artillery, to first lieutenant. 

First Lieuts. Lloyd V. Durfee, George 
S. Eyster and Henry R. Anderson, Infantry, 
to captains. 

Second Lieut. James S. Wallingford, In- 
fantry, to first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. John S. Griffith, Air Corps, 
to first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Pio Q. Caluya, 
Scouts, to first lieutenant. 

Lieut. Cols. Charles R. Reynolds, Paul 
C. Huton and Frederick A. Dale, Medical 
Corps, to colonels. 

First Lieut. James M. 
Corps, to captain. 
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School . 


Financing 


‘Postwar Conditions 
Said to Have Affected 
Educational System 


States Revise Methods of 
Financing Schools and 
Fix Minimum 
Standards. 


Education in the United States is ad- 
mittedly a State responsibility, the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, says ina statement just made 
public. 


After-war conditions have brought 
about fundamental changes im ideals for 
a modern education system, according to 
the Bureau, and progressive States are 
providing for such changes, im admitis- 
trative organization, in sources, amount 
and distribution of funds, and in school 
| and curriculum, as the needs of modern 
life require, ¢ 


States Held Responsible. 


The full text of the statement by the 
| Bureau follows: 


Practice in the United States, as well 
as constitutional or statutory ‘provisions, 
charges the several State legislatures 
with the responsibility of providing a 
system of schools for all the children of 
the State adequate to their meeds and 
efficient in fulfilling the educational 
ideals of the people of the State. Edu- 
| cation with us is admittedly a State re- 
sponsibility. 

It follows, therefore, that it is the 
| duty of the State legislatu2xe (1) to 
formulate a constructive policy for the 
education of all the children O£ the State; 
(2) to provide the administrative ma- 
| chinery for a school system adequate to 
carry out this policy; and (3) to make 
such changes from time to time as 
changing -gonditions and educational 
needs require. 


Ideals Have Changed. 


It is well known that attew-war con- 
| ditions have brought about fundamental 
changes in ideals fora moderm education 
system. Progressive States, therefore, 
are providing for such changes in ad- 
ministrative organization; im __ sources, * 
amount, and distribution of fuds; and 
; in school and curriculum reorganization 
| as the needs of modern life require. The 
| program of adjustment of the school 
system to the growing needs and ex- 
pectations of the people involves many 
problems which State legislatures must 
help solve. ; 





Among the most pressing of those 
which call for legislative action at this 
time are: 


(1) To secure more nearly equitable 
adjustment within the State of tax bur- 
dens and educational opportunities for 
all children. (2) To provide systems 
of school support which will enable the 
schools of the State more adequately 
to meet the expansion necessary in the 
provision of school facilities com- 
mensurate with the new ideals for school 
buildings, school organization, enriched 
curricula, and increased costs of instruc- 
tion and general school administration, 
(3) To provide such administrative 
systems as will insure professional ad- 
ministration and efficient and economical 
management of the schools. _The State, 
as such, is responsible for providing an 
| administrative system which makes pos- 
sible an elementary and secondary edu- 
cation for all children in the State. (4) 
To set up certain minimum $s standards 
which all schools and school systems 
must meet, and to provide for sith” 
sources of support as will enable all 
communities to maintain schools satisfy- 
ing established standards. 


Instruction Is Planned 
For Immigrant Mothers 


As part of the State prog@ram for in. 
struction of immigrant mothers in home 
classes, ore than 100 cities and bore 
oughs in Pennsylvania have either ape 
pointed full-time home-class teachers or 
have planned to make provision for this 
work during the present year, the Bue 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, has just stated orally. 


| High School Loan Fund 
Is Established by Gift 


A high-schol student loan fund of $25, 
| 000 has been established im connection 
with the new Bolton High School, Alex- 
andria, La., according to word received 
by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. The fund was established 
by gift from the president of the Rapids 
Parish School Board, for whom the 
' school is named. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


‘Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals Explains Policy Adopted 


In Determining Gaims Made in Stock Transfers 


Walue When Received | 


Held Deciding Factor 


Ruling Is Made in Passing On 
Appeals froma Findings Om 
Income Tax Cases. 


E. Younc, EXECUTOR 
Est. oF FRANK G. Curtis, No. 4720; 
Darwin D. MARTIN, No. 3001; ELLA 
WuitMEYER, No. 3090; Nets A. JOHN- 
son, No. 8265; Boarp or Tax APPEALS. 
In passing on these appeals from the 

determination of deficiencies of $1,017,- 

801.59, $19,369.01, $1,876.10, and S1,- 

121.66, respectively, income tax for 1919, 

for the taxpayers above-named, the 

Board of Tax Appeals decided the 

amount of gains made through trans- 

fers of oil stock. Publication of the 
full text of the findings of fact and 
opinion was begun in the issue of March 

18 and is continued as follows: 

6. The facts in the case of Nels 
Johnson are as follows: 

Under the resolution adopted by the 
stockholders of the New York Oil Com- 
pany on March 11, 1918, Johnson on that 
date became entitled to his proportionate 
part, or 37 shares, of the stock of the 
Salt Creek Producers Association, Imnc., 
owned by the New York Oil Company 
and represented by the stock held by 
the trustees under the voting trust awree- 
ment. In accordance with the above- 
mentioned resolution, Johnson was en- 
titled to receive voting trust certificates 
representing 87 shares of the stock of 
the Salt Creek 


APPEALS OF MIzAL 


A. 


Producers Association, 
Inc, The par value and fair market value 
of the stock of the Salt Creek Producers 
Association, Inc., was $25 per share. 


Value of Stock Added 


For Surtax Pur poses 

Johnson reported no part of the stock 
of the Salt Creek Producers Association, 
Inc., as income in his 1919 income-tax 
return. The Comnnissioner determined 
that the stock had a fair market value 
of $40 per share, or a total value of $1,- 
480, which amount he added for surtax 
purposes to the income reported by 
Johnson. 


In 1915 Frank G. Cuwtis was indebted | 


to Johnson in the amount of $10,500. 
During that year Curtis, in payment of 
his indebtedness, delivered to Johnson 105 
shares of the capital stock of the Na- 
tional Petroleum: Company. In 1919 
Johnson exchanged the 105 shares of the 
capital stock of the National Petroleum 
Company, having a par value of $50 per 
share, for 630 shares of the capital stock 
of the Salt Creek Producers Association, 
Inc, having a par value and fair market 
value of $25 per share. 

Johnson did not report any profit in 
his 1919 income tax retun from the 
above transaction. The Commissioner 
determined that the stock of the Salt 
Creek Producers Association, Inc., had 
a value of $25 per share, or a total value 
of $15,750. From this amount he sub- 
tracted $5.250, representing the par 
value at $50 per share of 105 shares of 
the stock of the National Petroleum 
Company. The difference of $10,500 he 


, aSs 


determined to be profit and included it | 


in Johnson’s income subject to normal 
and surtax. 

The Board’s opinion rendered by 
Trammell follows : 


Mr. 


"x. The first issue involved is the amount 


of profit, if any, realized by Curtis from 
the exchange of a lease on a certain 
placer mining claim and his interest in 
certain other placer mining claims for 
stock of the New York Oil Company. 


Precedents Noted 


In Determinizzg Gain 

We have held that the question 
wheiher the receipt of property in 
pensation for services results in taxable 
gain at the time received is dependent 
on the fact whether such property has 
a market value at thattime. If it has 
no market value when received, no tax- 
able gain results from its receipt. Ap- 
peal of William J. Conlin, I. B. T. A. 
472; Appeal of M. J. Sullivan, 2 B. T. A. 
1012. In such cases the gain subject to 
tax is realized when the property is sold 
or exchanged for property that 
hasa market value. The transaction re- 
sulting in taxable gain or profit not 
completed until such time. If the prop- 
erty hd a market value when Curtis 
received it for services, the transaction 
would have been completed and would 
have resulted im gain at that time. The 
gain, if any, resulting from the subse- 
quent exchange of that property for 
stock in the New York Oil Company 
would have been the difference between 
the value of the property when received 
andthe value of the stock received im ex- 
change therefor, if the stock then Rada 
market value. 
for services had a market value at the 
time received, such value would have 
constituted a basis for determining gain 
or loss resultirz= from the subsequent 
exchange thereof for stock. Only the 
increase in value arising after its re- 
ceipt is taxable when it is exchanged 
for other property or converted into 
cash. 

It is upon the 
ples that this case has been tried by both 
parties in so far as it relates to the gain 
derived by Curtis from the exchange of 
his interest im claims for stock. The 
taxpayer contended that the interest in 
daims had a market value when re- 


com- 


other 


is 


basis of these 


: ; : ll 
eeived for services in 1917, resulting in 


taxable gain at that time,and that there 
was no increase in that value when the 
interest in such claims was exchanged 
for stock; but it is further contended 
that if there were an increase, still there 


would not be a taxable gain because the | tion 27, T. 
well was 


stock of the New York 0i| Company re- 
ceived in exchange did not have a 
ket Value. The Commissioner contends 


If the property received | 


princi- | 


mar: | Wall Creek 
jand prior to 


> 


Curtis for services had no market value 
when received and that the receipt of 
the stock im exchange therefor in 1919 
constituted a realization of a _ taxable 
gain or profit. 

With the exception of his interest in 
section 12, Curtis acquired from Bury 
for services On July 26, 1917, the inter- 
ests in the claims which were transferred 
by him to the New York Oil Company 
in 1919. 


For the purpose of showing the value | 


of the interest in the claims, evidence 
| was introduced as to the history and 

development of the field, the nature of 
| adverse and conflicting claims and other 
| relevant facts. 


Evidence Irztroduced 
On History of Field 


| The Salt Creek Oil field located in 
| Townships 39 and 40 North, Range 19 


Ox 


is 


| West, Natrona County, Wyoming, about | 
| | stated, in part: 


40 miles north of Casper. Oil indica- 
| tions in the region were reported before 
1880. Oil was first obtained from shale. 

In 1908 a well was drilled into what 
is known as the First Wall Creek sand, 
| which is an upper sand underlying a 
portion of the field. Until 1917 this 
was the only productive sand in the field. 


Beneath and extending outside the limits | 
Wall Creek sand is what is | 


of the First 
| known as the Second Wall 
| While it was 

that the Second Wall Creek 

tained oil, wet it was not 

August, 1917, when the E. 

Oil Company brought in a well on Sec- 

tion 11, T. 39 -N. R. 79 W. This well, 

which Was a good producer, also proved 
that second sand extended outside 
the limits of the first sand. 

The placer mining laws of the United 
States declared the land open to entry 
and location. From 1884 down to 1909 
many conflicting mining claims were 
| staked off, and locations filed, and in 
some instances developments were carried 
on in a limited way. On September 27, 
1909, President Taft issued Temporary 
Withdrawal Order No. 5, withdrawing 
the field 
tlement under the mineral or non-mineral 
public lands laws of the United States. 
The withdrawal order contained the ex- 
press provision that “All locatiors or 
claims existing and valid on this date 
may proceed to entry in the usual man- 
ner after field inspection and examina- 
tion.” . 

In 1910 William Fitzhugh, who had 
come from California, went over the field 
and he, together with William Henshaw 
and his associates, made locations on all 

the valuable sections of it. These loca- 
tions were made after the Taft with- 
drawal order but Fitzhugh or his suc- 
cessors in title took possession of iarge 
of the field, held it with the 
tance of armed guards, and by force 
maintained possession against those who 
claimed to have acquired interests at 
earlier dates. 

In a division of the claims to the lo- 
cations filed by Fitzhugh and Henshaw 
and associates, Fitzhugh took the north- 
west 40 acres of each quarter section and 
Henshaw took the remaining 120 acres. 


Creek sand. 


sand con- 
proven until 
T. Williams 


the 


portions 


Decision t72 Midwest 
Oil Case Cited 

Upon the division, Fitzhugh, in 1911, 
for a cash consideration of $10,000, con- 
veyed his 40 acres of each quarter sec- 
tion to the Midwest Oil Company, a cor- 
poration organized by Verner Z. Reed in 
1911. Henshaw and his associates con- 
veyed their 120 acres of 
section, $325,000, to the Reed com- 
panies, Which were corporations also or- 
zanized by Werner Z. Reed. These pur- 
chases were made upor the strength 
of a legal opinion that the Taft with- 
drawal order was invalid. 

The United ‘Sates Supreme Court on 
February 23, 1915, in E 
United St vy. Midwest 
236 U. S. 459, hold that 
drawal order was valid. 

Evidence was introduced for the pur- 
of showing the market value on 
of the lease on the NW 34 
T 40 N., Range 79 West, 
by Curtis to the 
Oil Company on May 16, 
evidence apparently was in- 

the supposition that Curtis 


for 


the case of the 
Oil Comps 
the Tait 


ates 


pose 
July 26, 1917, 
of Section 7 
which 
New York 
1919. This 


troduced on 


conveyed 


was 


acquired the lease from Bury at the same | 


tine he acquired his interest in a num- 
ber of other land. The 
strument, dated July 26, 1917, by 

conveyed his 


parcels of In- 
whick 


Bury 


lands to Curtis, 


in 
does not show that this 
included. There being no evi- 
dence showing when or from whom 
Curtis acquired the lease or the consid- 
eration therefor, market value on 
July 26, 1917, 
be the proper basis to 
puting the profit from 
in the New York Oil Company. 
The Commissioner’s determination, there- 
| fore, in far as it relates to the gain 
received from the exchange of 
the lease, must be approved. 
On the question of the market value 
of the claims on July 26, 1927, when 
{Curtis received his interest therein, it is 
|contended that prior to July 26, 1917, 
| to-wit, in August, 1916, a well drilled 
|by the New York Oil Company had 
ij demonstrated that the Second Wall 
|Creck sand was commercially productive 
and that this made the mining claim 
| located outside the area of the First Wall 
| Creek sand considerable value. 


interests certain 


lease Was 


its 
be used in com- 
its 


stock 


so 
| or profit 


of 


1 oes or 
| Taxpayers’ Contention 
\Found N ot Established 

In our Opinion, the evidence introduced 
does not establish the taxpayer's con- 
tention. 

In August, 
| Company drilled a well 
Wall Creek 


1916, the 


New York Oil 
below the First 
the NW 44 of Sec- 
40 N., Range 79 West. This 
mot completed into the Second 
until 
time 


send or 


7 


sand 


that was not a com- 


‘that the interest in daims received by| mercial pxoducci, Another well begun 


| sand, 


| well 
| sand, 





believed for several years | . 
} a second well on the easterly boundary 


from entry, location and set- | 


| The 


each quarter | 


if proven, is not shown to | 


exchange for | 4 
| George L. 


|B. 


| down 
| gent 


| cause 
| took 
erred, under the evidence and pleadings, 


| of 


April 21, 1918, | 





Securities Involved 
Given for Oil Leases 


Four Related Cases Combined 


in Considering Taxpayers’ 
Contentions. 
in 1916 was not completed into the Sec- 
ond Wall Creek sand until July, 1918. 

It was reported in August, 1916, that 
the New York Oil Company well had 
been drilled into the Second Wall Creck 
but Curtis, who was manager of 
the New York Oil Company and who 
was instrumental in hawing this well 
drilled, subsequently doubted that the 
had been drilled imto the second 
and in a letter dated November 
1916, to the Department of Interior, 


02 
ard, 


we are in the 
I thought so 


“IT do not consider that 
Second Wall Creek sand, 
at first but have changed my mind, and 
I think every one else Khas drawn the 
same conclusion as I hawe, who knows 
about this well. 

“The hole was narrowed down so 
small, namely six inches, that we did not 
see fit to go any deeper, but in order to 
give the Second Wall Creek sand a real 
test the New York Oil Co. has started 


line of said quarter section, that is about 
50 feet west from the boundary line, 
and about midway between the first well, 
mentioned, and the northerly boundary 
line of the quarter section. We started 
this second well with a 12'4-inch hole 
extending it 500 feet. We then nar- 
rowed it to 10 inches and went-over 
1100 feet, that is to a depth of 1,100 
feet. This was all in the shale, except- 
ing a little surface soil. At the last 
depth mentioned our rig was partly de- 


stroyed by fire and the well will be com- | 


pleted later. I hope and expect that it 
will be completed soon. This second well 
is filled with oil to withim a few feet of 
the surface and is gassing considerably. 
I fear we will get so good a shale well 
here under 1,600 feet that we will stop 
and treat it merely as such, but if we 
go to the Second Wall Creek sand we 
will be pleased to furnish you full data 
thereon.” 

Bringing in of Well 

Dectared Not Materéal 

In August, 1917, the E. T. Williams 
Oil Company brought im a well which 
definitely proved that the Second Wall 
Creek sand was commercially productive. 
This, however, was after Curtis acquired 
his interests from Bury and values as 
they existed and were dermonstrated after 
the Williams Company well came in are 
not material in determining what the 
market value of the intezests was at the 
time they were acquired from Bury. 

It was contended that a well, known 
as the Horth oil well, had been drilled 
in Section 32, Township 40 North, Range 
79 West, in January or February, 1917, 
into the Second Wall Creek sand which 
established its commercial value. Two 
witnesses testified with respect to that 
well. One testified that it was officailly 


reported that it was in the second sand, | 


and the other that it was claimed to be. 


tablished-a commercial value of the Sec- 
ond Wall Creek sand, however, is con- 
trary to the weight of the evidence. It 
was entirely outside the limits of the 
First or Second Wall Creek sand. 


Another factor enterimg into the de- | 


termination of the market value of the 
interest acquired by Curtis from Bury 
in 1917, is that there were from five 
to nine conflicting 
including that of Curtis, to the portions 
of land in which he had an interest, with 
the exception, however, of the land 
Section The record does not dis- 
close any adverse claims against the land 
in this section. It appears, however, that 
this land was not only outside of the 
Second Wall Creek sand, but was out2 
of the shale-oil-producing area. It 
never considered was having more 
a speculative value. 

To be 
March 22. 


or 


29 
ov. 


side 
was 
than 
the issue of 


continued ine 


Action for Negligence 
Argued Before Court 


Supreme Court Asked to Fix 
Responsibility for Acci- 
dental Death. 

An action for deatn by alleged neg- 
ligence is before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., Petitioner, v. 
Wimberley, Jyr., Administra- 

tor, No. 256. 

The case was argued March 18, 1927, 
by T. W. Davis (T. W. Davis, F. S. 
Spruill and V. E. Phelps on the brief) 
for the petitioner and submitted by J. 
Ramsey (J. B. Ramsey and John 


Kerr, Jr. on the brief) for the re- 


| spondent. 


The petitioner contends that the ¢com- 
plaint did not allege negligence in caus- 
ing the sudden and unnecessary slowing 
of the train, which was the negli- 
act found by the State court to 

ustained by fhe evidence. 

It was argued that there is no evidence 
the record of negligence proximately 
causing intestate’s death or showing the 
thereof. Counsel for petitioner 
the position that the State court 


be 


in 


in submitting to the jury the question 
whether the proximaate cause of the 
injury was the sudden, unusual, and un- 
necessary slowing dowm of the train. 

It was further comtended that the 
State court erred in not holding that in- 
testate assumed the risk of injury and, 
under the facts, in charging to the jury 
the rule of res ipsa loquitur 


The respondent maintains that the 





| the 


testimony that the Hjorth well es- | 


adverse claims, | 


in 


Mining 


Claims 


Held Taxable as Not 
Entirely Charitable 


Death Benefits Declared 


Compulsory for Members; 
Income Derived Mainly 
From Ball. 


G. C. M. 1268. 
Upon request, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has rendered 


& memorandum opinion as to the exemp- 


General Counsel, 


tion from taxation of a benevolent asso- 
ciation under the conditions stated in the 


| opinion, the full text of which follows: 


It is contended that the association is 
a charitable corporation within the 
meaning of section 231 (6) of those acts 
or a benevolent life 
tion within the meaning of 


insurance associa- 
section 


231 (10). 


The organization was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Y as the 
O Club. Subsequently the name was 


| changed to the M Association. The con- 


stitution of the association states that 
its purpose is “to create a fund * 
for the relief of distressed, injured, sick, 
or disabled members and to establish a 
fund for the payment of death benefits 
to the families, heirs, blood relations, 
and wives of deceased members of this 
association.” 
Regular Dues Paid. 

Any person who ap- 
pointed member of the R department, a 
branch of the city government, may be- 
come a member of the association upon 


is a regularly 


| application accompanied by an initiation 


fee of $25. Members of the association 
Pay dues at the rate of 50 cents a month. 
Any member failing pay the pre- 
scribed dues forfeits his membership in 
well rights 
fiowing therefrom. The of 
membership of the association recites 
that in consideration of the member hav- 
ing complied with the rules of the asso- 


to 


association the 


as 


certificate 


as 


|} ciation and having *‘paid all dues, fines, 
| and assessments’ 


, 


the association prom- 
ises and agrees to pay the beneficiary 
named in the certificate the amount 
therein provided in the event of death 
of the member. 

In Solicitor’s Memorandum 3028, pub- 
lished in Cumulative Bulletin IV-1, page 
215, it is held that a corporation or as- 
sociation, organized and operated for the 
purpose of administering a fund which 
is used for the benefit of those 
make regular contributions thereto, or 
their dependents, is not “organized and 
operated exclusively for * * * charitable 
: * purposes * * *” within the mean- 
ing of section 231(6) of the Revenue 
Acats of 1918 and 1921. This ruling 
equally applicable to the same section 
of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926. 

Memorandum Held Applicable. 

It is apparent from the provisions 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association that the benefits of the 
sociation are confined to members of 
association; that 
sociation, as well as the benefits flowing 
therefrom, is contingent upon the regu- 
lar payment of dues, and that the pay- 
ment by the association of death bene- 
fits is not discretionary, but such pay- 
ments may be demanded as a matter of 
right by the beneficiary of a member 


of 


as- 


the 


MONDAY, MARCH 21, 


event the engine 
| the vendor should replace the engine or 
| the defective 


| Judges, 
Moorman delivered the opinion 
| court as follows: 





1927, 
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Customs Rulings 


Insuring Association 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 6 inches, usually em- 
ployed in librav ies and filed for reference. 


,XEMPTIONS: Benevolent Life 


benevolent association are 


Insurance Association.—Where 
confined to members whose membership, as 


well as benefits flowing therefrom, is contingent upon regular payment of dues, 
payment of death benefits not being discretionary but may be demanded as 
right by beneficiary of member who has continuously paid dues and otherwise 
complied with association rules, and less than 85 per cent of association’s in- 


come consists of amounts collected 


from members, 


GYLLABI ave printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standari 
benefits of 


held: Association 


organized and operated exclusively for charitable purposes within See. 231(6), 
Rey, Acts 1924 and 1926, and not entitled to exemption as benevolent life insur- 


ance association under Sec. 


231(10), Rev, Acts 1924, 1926. (See Art. 517, Regu- 
ations 69.) —G. C, M, 1268.—Index II, 


Page 184, Col. 4, 


[NVESTED CAPITAL: Intangible Assets Acquired for Stock: Good Will.— 
Value, if any, of intangible assets acquired for stock, held: Not established 


by evidence. 
ndex II, Page 184, Col. 7. 


St. Paul Steam Laundry vy. Com’r 


is not 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Redress Provided by Contract of Sale 


For Defects ir Engine Is Held Exclusive 


Purchaser Is Denied Special Damages for Loss to Busi- 
reess Through Failure of Machine. 


Morris & COMPANY, INC., PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, V. THE Power MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY; CIRCUIT CourT OF APPEALS, 
SixtH CIRCUIT. Nos. 4661-4662. 

A contract for the purchase of an en- 
this case, that the 
should prove defective 


gine provided, in in 


part refund the  pur- 
chase price. The court held that this 
remedy was exclusive and that the plain- 
tiff, the purchaser, could not recover for 
special damages to his business. 

In error to the District Court, 
ern Distriet of Ohio. 

Before Mark and Moorman, 
and Dawson, District 


or 


N orth- 


Circuit 
Judge. 
ot 


In December of 1919 Morris & Com- 
pany purchased from the Power Manu- 
facturing Company a fuel oil engine un- 


der a quality 


| The purchase price was $13,500.00 £. 0. b. 


| isfactory, 
| March of 1924, 


Marion, Ohio. 
and 


The engine proved unsat- 
Morris & Company, in 

brought this suit for 
damages, alleging that in August of 
1922 it became convinced that the engine 


} would not fulfill its guaranty and that it 


who | ; 
} the defendant 


is | 


M, | 


membership in the as- | 


who has continuously paid his dues and | 


otherwise complied 
association. These 
of this office, 


facts, in the opinion 
bring this association 


within the principle of Solicitor’s Memo- | 


referred to. 
The records of the association for 
year 1924 disclose that the association 
received as dues, assessments, and fines 
from members the sum of x dollars, 
whereas the receipts from the sale 


randum 3028 above 


97 


approximately 27x dollars. 
received from dues, assessments, and 
fines for subsequent years bears sub- 
stantially the same ratio to the amount 
received from the sale of tickets to 
annual ball. It follows, therefore, that 
the association is mot entitled to exemp- 
tion under section 231(10) of the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1924 and 1926, for the rea- 
son that more than 15 percentum of 
its income was derived from sources 
other than amounts collected from mem- 
bers. 


Cinnibar Is Classified 


For Duty at 30 Per Cent | 


Classification of cinnibar under Para- 
graph 17 of the Tariff Act of 1922 and, 
therefore, dutiable at 30 per cent ad 
valorem has been directed by the De- 
partment of the Treasury in instruc- 
tions just made publie by the Depart- 
ment. The Depart ment’s circular was in 
the form of a letter addressed to the 
United States Appraiser of Merchandise 
at Philadelphia but distributed through- 
out the service explained that differences 
of opinion existed on the classification, 
some having expressed the opinion that 
the commodity might properly be ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

Investigation: of the product, however, 
disclosed it was too pure to be admitted 
as acrude mineral and the classification 
therefore was ordered so that a 30 per 
cent duty must be paid, 


complaint does sufficiently allege negli- 
gence to meet the proof and that there 
is sufficient evidence in the record of 
negligence. 

Argument was advanced by the re- 
spondent to the efféct that the State 
court did not err under the evidence and 
pleadings in submitting to the jury in- 
structions regarding the sudden, un- 
usual, and unnecessary slowing down of 
the train, and that it did not err 
in refusing to heold that intestate as- 
sumed the risk injury and, under the 
facts, in charginge the rule of res ipsa 
Loguilur, 


also 


of 


with the rules of the | 


notified 
that it held the engine 
subject to defendant’s orders. 

amount which it sought to recover 


then rescinded the contract and 


con- 


sisted largely of special damages result- | 


ing, as it contended, to its business of 
manufacturing. 
Both Parties Claim Error. 
The Power Company denied 


the balance of the purchase price, with 
an expense of $670 which it had incurred 
in adjusting the engine to 
plant. The lower court held that the 


plaintiff could not recover a sum in ex- | 
cess of what it had paid on the purchase 
| price, with interest. 


There was a judg- 
ment in its favor for that amount. Both 
parties prosecute error. 

In denying special damages the court 
held that the parties had agreed in the 
contract upon an exclusive remedy for 
breach of the guaranty—the 
ment of the engine with one that would 
fulfill the guaranty or, if defendant was 


| unable to replace it, the refunding of 


the purchase price. The plaintiff com- 


| plains of that ruling, contending that it 


the | 


of | 
tickets for its annual ball amounted to | oan pie 

a | 215 Pac. 360; 
The amount | 


| Akers, 831 Ky. 
the | & Leake, 108 


| Steel Co. (6 C. C. A.), 280 Fed. 


| remedy. 


| parties to a contract have the 
| agree, 
| upon an exclusive remecy for its breach. 
agreement | 


had the option of pursuing that remedy 
or resorting to any other that it had in 
law, such as a_ suit for damages. It 
cites in support of this contention: 
Eyers v. Hadden, 70 Fed. 648; “North- 
western Tire Co. vy. Tire Corporation, 
Bremer vy. Stone, 171 Pac. 
569; Detweiler v. Downes, 119 Minn. 44, 
Some of the cases upon which defendant 
relies in opposing it are: Walters v. 
Ee. 
Ark. 322; Herbrand Co. v. 


991. 


ool; 


Nuska, 300 Fed. Creamery 
Godfrey, 176 Mich. 109; Allen v. 
kins, 186 N. C. 208. 

Other questions that suggest them- 
selves are whether, without any limita- 
tion of remedy, special damages such as 
plaintiff claims could be recovered; and, 
if the remedy provided was 
cumulative, as plaintiff contends, whether 


Co. v. 


there was an election by plaintiff, when | 


it rejected the engine, to pursue that 
These, however, are contingent 


upon the first-mentioned question; and in 


| determining that it is not necessary to 


analyze the 
mitted, as 


it is ad- 
that the 


cases cited, since 
they indeed hold, 
in express terms or otherwise, 
Whether there was such an 


here is a matter of interpretation. 
Contract 

The original 
the machinery 


Limited Damages. 
contract provided that 
should be free from 
latent defects in material and workman- 
ship, “and should any part of it be 
found, within one year from the date of 
shipment, to have been defective at the 
time furnished, we (seller) will repair 
said part f. o. b. our works or will fur- 
nish, without charge, f. 0. b. our works, 
a similar part to replace it’; that “we 
(seller) shall not be held liable for dam- 
ages on account of any delays caused by 
defective material”; and “however, be- 
cause of demands sometimes made for 
alleged consequential damages of va- 
rious kinds, such as loss in operating 
plants, failure to realize anticipated 
profits, or the saving in fuel consump- 
tion, ete., it agreed that we shall not 
be held liable for any such damages 
growing out of or due to any delays.” 
These provisions excluded damages 
resulting from delays caused by latent 
defects in material and workmanship, as 
wellas these resulting from delays in de- 
livery of the machinery, The guaranty 


is 


the | 


and capacity warranty. | : ; 
: aba | that the engine did not meet the guranty 


The | 


liability | 
| and by counter-claim sought to recover | 


plaintiff's | 


replace- | 


| ready to operate, and that 


R. 259; Crouch & Son| 





11; The | 


Tomp- | 





merely | 


| the seller 


right to| 
| price as had been paid. 





was that the engine should be “free” 


| from defects in material and workmanship 


for 12 months following shipment, and 


should any part of it within that time 
prove defective, the seller would “furnish 
and deliver f. o. b, Marion, Ohio, a new 
part to replace it, provided the defective 
part” was 
portation charges prepaid. 

There was a further guaranty that the 
engine had been thoroughly tested, and 
that if its power was questioned within 
30 days after starting, the seller would 
furrish a brake test tc the satisfaction 
of an expert mutually agreed upon, and 
“if the engine fails to develop the horse 
power sold for, we will supply one that 


the horse power claimed, then the pur- 
chaser shall pay all the expenses of the 
test, etc.”” 
Engine Found Defective. 
The plaintiff’s proof tended to show 


in two respects: first, that it had de- 
fective parts; and, second, that it was 
incapable of sustained operation at the 


| horse power it was warranted to have. 


The original guaranty covered both; as 
to the “defective parts it was for 12 
months, but as to power it was limited to 


30 days from the date of the starting of | 
In a letter of December 17, | 


the engine. 
1919, the plaintiff expressed lack of confi- 
dence in the engine and asked for a 


did 
30 


any reason 
satisfactory 


the engine 
service for 


not give 
days “or 


should develop qualities that were going | 


to prove unsatisfactory in running it day } eee 
| records and whose 


and night at least 21 or 22 hours in the 
24, you would remove same, free from 
all expense to us, and refund us such 
moneys as had been paid.’’ 

In response to this defendant wrote, 
guaranteeing that the engine was capa- 
ble of driving a generator continuously 
21 hours a day provided operating con- 
ditions were favorable, and “‘if withir 30 
days from the time the erecting engineer 
reports to you that he is ready to operate 
the engine there is any question about 
the engine’s ability to so operate, we 
(seller) will either repair and adjust 
engine shipped so that it will perform 
this service or will replace the engine, 
allat our expense, or if we are unable to 
make the engine mee: this conditicn, we 
agree to take back such equipment as we 
have furnished and refund such part of 
the purchase price as you have paid.” 

This was a broadey guaranty than the 
original contract gave and seems quite 
as broad as that asked by the purchaser 
in its letter of December 17. The plain- 
tiff claims that the erecting engineer 
never reported to it that the engine was 
the 30 day- in 
which it could reject the engine if it 
failed to fulfill the guaranty had not ex- 
pired when it notified defendant of its 
intention to rescind the contract and that 
it was holding the engine subject to de- 
fendant’s order. It further claims that 
the engine was never capable of doing 
the work, and itis mainly on that ground 
that it seeks damages. 


Remedy Held Exclusive. 


The contract does not 
that in the event the engine proved 
defective or incapable of doing the 
work the _ plaintiff should have no 
other remedy than the right to require 
to replace it or take it back 
and refund the purchase price. -It does, 
however, specifically provide in that con- 
tingency for replacement by an engine 
that would meet the requirements or for 
a refund of such part of the purchase 
It thus provides 
for the doing of certain things as the 
specific remedy available to the buyer 
and enforcible against the seller for a 
breach of the guaranty. This was 


Say in terms 


/agreed upon after thorough consideration 


of all the terms of the contract and be- 
cause of plaintif’s dissatisfaction with 
the original guaranty, including the 
measure of liability. It seems clear to 
us that it was intended to be exclusive. 

The counter-claim was asserted upon 
the theory, of course, that the guaranty 
was fulfilled, and upon the further ground 
that, as plaintiff did not question the ef- 
ficiency of the engine within the time 
fixed therefor in the contract, it treated 
the contract as executed by defendant 
and? was therefore liable for the balance 
of the contract price. 

On these issues the proof was con- 
flicting. There was evidence showing that 
the engine was incapable of doing the 
work it was warranted to do, also that 
the erecting engineer never reported 
the engine ready for operation, and con- 
sequently the 30 day period within which 
the plaintiff had to notify the defend- 
ant that the engine.would not perform 
the work not only had not expired but 
had not begun to run when plaintiff no- 


returned to the seller, trans- } 


| 
| 


112 


112 


12 





Duties 
Appraisals 


Value of Good Will 
Not Established in 
Appeal of Tax Case 


Board Unable to Determine 
From Evidence Adducea 
That Commissioner 
Erred. 


Sr. Pau. StrAM LAUNDRY, PETITIONER, 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 5961. 
The determination of deficiencies of 

8660.43 and $670.95 in income and profits 

axes for 1920 and 1921, respectively, in- 
volved in this proceeding arose from the 
exclusion from invested capital of an 
amount claimed to represent good will. 

F. W. Wilson, Esq., for petitioner; 

Henry Ravenal, Esq., for respondent. 
The administratrix of the estate of 

one Webster, who died in 1915, trans- 

ferred his laundry business, the tangible 
assets of which amounted to $34,915.32, 
in exchange for all the petitioner’s cor- 
porate capital stock, par value $50,000, 
which included the good will transferred. 

The earnings were: for 1911, gross 

$70,034.01, net $15,296.60; for 1912, 

gross $68,389.65; net $12,774; for the 

first seven months of 1915, gross $45,- 

225.36, net $3,671.95; no competent evi- 

dence as to earnings for 1913 and 1914, 
The net earnings subsequent to the 

organization of the corporation until De- 

cember 31, 1921, were as follows: 

5 months ended Dee. 31, 1915.$ 1,863,73 
12 months ended Dee. 31, 1916. 7,096.77 
12 months ended Dec. 31, 1917. 8,044.67 
months ended Dec. 31, 1918. 400.51 
months ended Dee. 31, 1919. 1,504.86 
months ended Dec. 31, 1920. 7,257.51 
months ended Dee. 31, 1921. 10,038.33 


12 


OCR «41 200 e ee eS ek $35,405.36 
The tangible assets used in the busi- 


‘ill a : ; ness averaged over the period from the 
will, at our expense; if it does develop | time of the organization of the corpora- 


tion until the close of 1921 were $33,561, 
The average annual earnings were 


| $5,389.80. 


The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: 

Trammell: If the petitioned acquired 
good will for stock at the time of its 
organization, or at any other time, it is 
entitled to include the value thereof, sub- 
ject to the statutory limitations, in its 
invested ‘capital. The question then is 
what was the value, if any, of the good 
will acquired. 

There is testimony as to the earnings 
during a portion of the period prior to 


| the organization of the corporation. For 


broader guaranty to the effect that if for , @ portion of the period no competent tes- 


timony was offered with respect thereto. 
The petitioner sought to establish the 
earnings for 1913 and 1914 by the testi- 
mony of a witness without competent 
testimony depended 
It was shown, how- 
not present during 


recollections. 
that he was 


upon 
ever, 


| a portion of these two years. Nor was 


| there 


any testimony introduced as to 
what the tangible assets were during 
any period prior to the organization of 


| the corporation except on the day when 


i the 


| have 


assets were transferred to the 
corporation. The tangible assets might 
been greater or less during the 


| period,when the earnings were made in 


prior years. We can not assume that they 


} remained constant. 


It is to be noted, also, that the earn- 


| ings for 1915 immediately prior to the 


| organization of 
| considerably less than 


the corporation were 


in the earlier 


| years. During the first year of the opera- 
| tion of the corporation the earnings were 
| smaller than at any other period. 


While subsequent earnings may be 


| considered of evidentiary value for the 


| a determination 
| tagrible assets. 


; mony 


| pupose of corroborating the value of 
| intangible assests established by 


prior 
earnings and by other evidence, such 
testimony alone can not be the basis of 
as to the value of in- 


The respondent has determined that 
the petitioner did not acquire good will 
or value for stock and from the testi- 
introduced we are unable to de- 


termine that the respondent was in 


| error in that respect. 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 


| notice, under R‘ule 50. 


_ per gross and 


March 16, 1927. 


| Books and Pencils 


Taxable Sepa ‘ately 


Collector's Assessment of Duty 
Held to Stand Over Pro- 
test of Importer. 


New York, March 19.—Certain blank 
books, with miniature pencils attached, 
were assessed with duty under the Act 
of 1922, the books at the rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1310, 
and the pencils at the rate of 45 cents 
25 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1451. In a_ protest 
lodged with the United States Customs 
Court, the New York Merchandise Com- 
pany claimed that the articles were en- 
tireties and should have been so treated 
for tariff purposes and that the proper 
classification was as books under para- 
graph 1310 with only the 25 per cent 
rate applying. 

In a decision just handed down, Judge 
Fischer, of the Customs Court, denies 
this contention and holds that the col- 
lector’s assessment of duty as separate 
articles must stand. 

(Protest No. 992732- 


25537-23). 


tified the defendant that the engine was 
unsatisfactory and that it was being held 
subject to the defendant’s order. The 
jury evidently found against the de- 
fendant on these issues. We have no 
authority to revise its findings, 

Judgment affirmed, 

March 10, 1927. 
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Trade 


Practices 


aeaeeaie 


Heibator of Books 
~ Ordered to Stop Use 
()f Unfair Practices 


“Federal Trade Commission 


States Defendant Misrep- 
resented Facts in Sale 
“of Books. 


We R. Maxwell, trading as Interna- 
tional ‘Publishing Company, Chicago, has 
been directed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission fo discontinue certain business 

‘\ practités* found to be unfair, the Com- 
mission has just stated. 

The’'€ommission finds that the re- 
spondent: has been engaged since March, 

1923,"in selling through agents directly 
to purchasers, a set of books in 10 vol- 
umes entitled “International Reference 
Work.’ It is stated that he misrepre- 
‘sented ‘himself as a publisher, while in 
truth the books were bought from a firm 
in Boone;Iowa, and are, it is further ex- 
plained, sold in other places under the 


‘ ‘name of “The New Teachers’ and Pupils’ 


4 Cyclopedia.” 
The findings continue that the re- 
&spondent falsely stated that the work 
was indorsed by superintendents of edu- 
, cationpf, more than 24 States and was 
used by more than 300 colleges and nor- 
mal schools and in the public schools of 
all thé principal. cities of the United 
States!" A partial list of contributors 
and ussistants were found to be untrue. 
' The full text of the statement by the 
Commission follows: 

The, Federal Trade Commission has 
direeted-W. R. Maxwell, trading as In- 
ternational Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to discontinue certain unfair 
business practices. 

Selling Books Since 1923. 

According to the Commission’s find- 
ings,.\Maxwell, since March, 1923, has 
been tngaged in selling, through agents 

‘ directly»to purchasers, a set of books 
in 10 volumes entitled “International 
Refexyence Work.” These books 
bought .by Maxwell from B. P. Holst, of 
Boone, Jowa, who does business as Holst 
Publishing Company and who sells the 
same work in eight volumes as “The 
New Teachers’ and Pupils’ Cyclopedia,” 
both works being printed from the same 
- plates by W. B. Conkey Company, print- 
ers, of Hammond, Ind., thé only differ- 
ence being in the title pages and covers. 

The respondent, continues the find- 
ings, represented himself as a publisher; 
represented on business stationery and 
in the “International Reference Work” 


that he maintained branch offices in va- | 


rious cities, that the 
thoroughly indorsed by 
of education of 


work has been 


more than 24 States, 


that the work is used by more than 300 | 


colleges and normal schools and in the 
public schools of all the principal cities 
of the United States, that the work was 
bound in “full library buckram” or “full 
chrome Levant,” that the price of $49.00 
was a greatly reduced price and that he 
operated the “International 


by purchasers of the work, all of which 
_ representation the Commission found to 
be untrue. 

A partial list of contributors and as- 
sistants, containing the names of 48 per- 
sons with their 
prominent positions as educators and 
authors,“ the Commission found to be 
untrue,’as were also fictitious letters of 
recommendation that the respondent 


published: and circulated as written by | : : 
| agricultural and mechanical. 


persons of prominence. 
The findings conclude that these mis- 
representations deceived the purchasing 
public, injured respondent’s competitors, 
. and constituted unfair 
petition in commerce. 
© Order of Commission. 
, The: Commission’s order reads as fol- 
ows: 


“Tt.is now ordered, That the respond- | 


ent, W. R. Maxwell, his agents and em- 
ployes, cease and desist from: 

“(1) Advertising, offering for sale or 
selling the set of books heretofore ad- 
vertised, ‘offered for sale and 
him under the title ‘International Refer- 
ence, Work.’ under any other title than 
‘The New Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
pedia;’ 


“(2) Doing business under the name | 


“‘Internatiqnal Publishing Company;’ 

(8) Advertising or in any 
‘representing that respondent maintains 
‘ branch offices; 

(4),,Representing any person to be an 
editor or assistant editor of any set of 
books or publication who has not per- 
formed. services in the editing of such 
book or,.publication and consented that 
she may,,be represented as an editor or 
assistant editor, as the case may be; 

(5). Advertising or in any manner 

. representing any 
tributor. to any publication who has not 
furnished matter inserted in such pub- 
"Jication; 


(6) Advertising or in any manner rep- | 


resenting that any person has given a 
‘testimonial or recommendation of any 


"publication who has not, as a matter | 
of fact, given such testimonial or recom- | 


» mentation applicable to the publication 
~as actually offered for sale; 
Gauses Resulting in Order. 


ment of persons who have not in fact 
indorsed same; 


books as: being bound in full levant or 


any other leather, when such is not the | 


factyenor 
’ (9), Representing that any book or set 
of bodks offered for sale is bound in 
»»buckr#m,: when such is not the fact; 
(10):1;Representing that any research 
.. service to. be furnished subscribers for 
“The New Teachers’ and Pupils’ Cyclo- 
* pedia,”’o@r any other publication, is sup- 
plied: by-the “International Research Bu- 
reau,”.,6r. any other pretended bureau, 
society !or 
ence-in fact; 


are : 


superintendents | 


Research | 
Bureau”.to answer questions propounded | 





respective titles -and | pressed; 


| 24647, 347 
toweling, turkish; 24647, cutlery; 24647, | refrigerators, 


| pliances, electric; 
methods of com- } 


| piece goods; 


| working machinery. 
sold by | 


Cyclo- | 


manner ; 


| chinery and accessories; 


person to be a con- | 


| books or 
| when such is not the fact; 
(8)..Representing any book or set of | 


association having no exist- | 
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THOUSANDS OF PASSENGER CARS 
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Statistics just announced by the Department of Commerce show produc- 


tion of passenger automobiles in February totaled 260,330, 


compared with 


196,973 in January, and 319,763 in February, 1926. The range of production by 
months is indicated in the accompanying chart. 





World Requests for American Products 
Include Fertilizers, Foods and Leather 


Auto Accessories, Farm Implements, Naval Stores and 
Machinery Also Are Wanted. y 


The boundaries of American marketstubes, with and without loud speakers 


extend to the extremities of the earth, 
according to an announcement made 
public March 20 by the Department of 
Commerce listing inquiries from all over 
the world for the purchase of American 
products. The full text follows: 

From Canada to Australia, many world 
countries are listed for the purchase of a 
varied assortment of our products includ- 
ing agricultural implements, automobile 
accessories, fertilizers, naval stores, elec- 

ric equipment, foodstuffs, leather and 
manufacture, lumber, and industrial ma- 
chinery. 


been reported to the Department by 


American trade envoys stationed abroad | 


is available to American firms and indi- 
viduals upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located throughout the 
States. 
Data Listed by Numbers. 
The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. The numbers prefixed 
trade opportunities listed refer to con- 
fidential information regarding the par- 


ticular inquiries, which has been mailed 
| to the district offices of the Bureau of 
To | 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
obtain the confidential information it is 
necessary only for American exporters 


to apply to the nearest office of the Bu- ! 


reau, giving the number or numbers of 
the inquiry or inquiries in which they 
are interested. 

Purchasers: 

Argentina: 
caps; 
and colored; 24647, glass _ articles, 
24647, hosiery, cotton and silk; 
novelties; 24647, toys; 24647, 


trunks; 
Australia: 


24647, valises. 

*24635, drawing apparatus, 
*24654, household 
*24656, household 


Belgium: 
ances, electric; 


Canada: 24572f, baking 
24566f, confectionery; *24642, 
24566f, groceries; 
hosiery, cotton, fancy; 
shelf; *24642, household utensils; 24621, 


powder; 
cotton 


machinery and equipment; 24621, 


Czechoslovakia: 24643, cotton 
ings. 
Denmark: 
contained; 
trical. 
France: *24576, 
ments; 24665, machines 
paper bags. 
Auto Accessories Needed. 
Germany: *24660, Automobile 
truck accessories; *24625, Hardware; 
*24625, Hand tools; 24644, Hemp for 
making twine and cordage; *24625, Iron 
and steel; *24605, Lathes; *24660, 
*24625, 
working machiney; *24605, Machine 
tools; 24625, Machine tools; * 
Messaging equipment, 
*294656,Radio sets, especially for 
distance-receiving; *24605, Saws, 
24653, Turpentine. 
Honduras: 24664, 


24655, refrigerators, clec- 
imple- 
making- 


agricultural 
for 


Cans, tobacco 
for cigarettes and tobacco. 

India: 24645, Cotton, wool; 
crude; 24645, Printed fents. 

Iraq: 24602, Radio sets with 4 to 8 
prospective wndheine ‘that the 
selling price of any book or set of books 


*24582, Oil, 


, is greater than the price at w thich such 


| books are actually sold; 
»  (7),\Representing that any book or | 


“set oftbooks has received the indorse- | 


(12) 
prospective customers 
publications free of 


Representing that customers or 
are to receive 
charge, 


(18) Representing that any book or 
set of books offered for sale by him has 
been endorsed by Superintendents of 


| public education to a number in excess 


of the number of such Superintendents 
who have in fact endorsed same; 

(14) Representing that any book or 
set of books offered for sale by him is 
used in Colleges and Normal Schools 


to a number in excess of the number of | 


Colleges and Normal Schools in fact 


} using same. 


The respondent is required to report 
to the Commisison within 60 days the 
manner in which he has complied with 


(11):5Representing to customers or | the order, 


United 


to the | 





| cotton canvas; 24651, flannels; 


24647, bathing suits and | 


24647, cotton piece goods, white | 24651, serges; 24651, ticking; 24651, voi- 


4 
| and 


*24642, | 
*24642, hardware, | 
| cyanamide; 
metalworking machinery; 24621, milling | 
wood- ; 


shirt- | 


24655, lighting plants, self- | 


and | 


| high grade; 
Ma- | 
Metal- | perfumes; 24622, welding apparatus and 
| equipment. 
24656, | 
high frequency; | 
long | 
hack; | 
| equipment; 
and | 
cigarette; 24664, Cartons and wrappers | 
| cal goods; 24639, watches. 


usual 


| draperies; 


| sories; 24632, automobile accessories and 
| paris; 24594, 
| mobiles; 


and with and without batteries. 

Latvia: 24667, Field glasses; 24667, 
Motion picture and _ photographic ap- 
paratus; 23667, Radio receiving sets 
and sending instruments for airplanes; 
24667, Scientific distance-measuring in- 
struments. 

Manchuria Wants Steel. 

Manchuria: *24661, Roofings and other | 
building materials; *24661, Steel, struc- 
tural. 

Mexico: Enameling equipment for 
signs, counter tops, etc., on a small scale. 

Norway: Nailing machines, belt-ET 

Norway: 24620, Nailing machines, 


belt-driven, automatic. 
Detailed information on the many for- | 


eign marketing opportunities which have | 


Persian Gulf: 
and _ stationery; 
stationery. 

Poriugal: *24657f. Canned condensed 
milk; *24657, leather; *24657f, tin foil 
in sheets. 

Rumania: 24624, incandescent 
manufacturing machines. 

Sweden: 24658, brass tubes for curtain 
rods; *24606, carbonic acid gas; *24606, 
carbonic acid manufacturing plant; | 
24662, hardware, builders’. 

Switzerland: *24652, 
24578, fertilizers. 

Collars Wanted in Turkey. 

Turkey: 24641, belts, leather, 
24641, collars, semisoft; 24641, shirts. 

Uruguay: *24666, vulcanized fiber 
trunks, bags and boxes. 

Agents: Angola—24631, 
bile and truck. 

Argentina—24551, 


*24636, 
*24636, 


office 
paper; 


supplies 
*24636, 


lamp 


collars, soft; 


tires, automo- | 


shield wipers; 24651, batteries, storage, | 
flashlights, switches, sockets, etc.; 24651, 
24651, ga- 
ginghams; 24649, haber- 
radio sets and parts; 


bardines; 24651, 
dashery; 24651, 


les. 
Australia—24646, 
face powders; 24627 


fancy goods; 
, hose, garden; 24604, 
electric; 24646, surgical 
rubber goods; 24646, toilet preparations; 
24627, tools, carpenters’ and gardeners’; 


24646, 


| 24646, toilet articles and toys. 
appli- | 
ap- | 
*24573, upper leathers. ! 


Austria—24614, cloth-cutting machines 
and specialties for the clothing trade; 
24601, last blocks, rough; 24640, office 
school stationery and _ supplies; 
24571f, Sirups for soft drings. 

Belgium—24579, chemicals for rubber 
vulcanization and manufacturing; 24581, 

24568f, canned salmon and 
24581, sodium nitrate. 

Brazil Asks Balloons. 


pilchards; 


| 73 per 
discharged in Australia was from Brit- | 


| with 


men’s; | 


braces two distinct parts, 
for 


| trade, and vessels proceeding from one 


automobile accesso- | 
| ries including horns, bumpers, and wind- 


| over the previous year. 


| groceries; 





Brazil—24629, balloons; 24574f, con- 
fectionery; 24574, cotton piece goods; 
24574, hosiery; 24574, knit goods; 24574, 
linen goods; 24574f, leather; 24574f, 
served fruits; 24574f, paper goods; 24629, 
rubber novelties; 24574, rubber goods; | 
24574, sporting and athletic goods; 24574, 
toilet preparations; 24574, tools, edge, 
especially axes, pick axes, and spades. 

Bulgaria: 24567f, coca beans. 

Canada: 24572f, canned fruit, vege- 
tables, pickles and jam; 24638, druggists’ 
rubber sundries; 24590, lockers, steel, 
24597, pyroxylin plasters; 
24628, pharmaceutical specialties; 24628, 


Chile: 24580, medicinal preparations; | 
24580, toilet preparations. 

Czechoslovakia: 24595, 
parts and tools; 24613, 
24613, milling 
24638, X-Ray equipment. 

Denmark: 24639, clocks; 24639, 


automobile 
grain-storage 
machinery; | 


opti- 


Dominican Republic: 24587, galvan- 


| ized iron; 24586, plumbing supplies and 
| fixtures. 


England Asks Hardware. ‘ 
England: 24611, agricultural machin- 
ery; 24584, asphalt products; 24633, 
24638, hardware, trunk and 
suitcase; 24611, mining and engineering | 
machinery and equipment; 24603, tele- 
graph instruments, line material, railway 
block signalling apparatus and fire sta- 
tion equipment. | 
France: 24615, copper phosphate; | 
24615, copper oxide, black; 24615, foun- 
dry machinery such as_ transportation 
and handling apparatus; 24588, hardware, | 
builders’, including locks and small tools; | 
24609, machinery for rolling mill and for | 
railroad construction; 24619, metalwork- | 
ing and woodworking machinery; 24619, 
motors, industrial; 24615, wire-mill ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Germany: 24593, automobile acces- 





automobiles; 
24593, chemical 
canned fruit; 24569f, 
24612.’ engines. blast: 


24612, auto- 

products; 
confec- | 
24659, | 


24569f, 
tionerv: 


| machine tools 


pre- j 


| snake 


ments, 


| 24591, 


| ented; 


| machines, 


| electrical; 
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Overseas Shipping 
In Australian Trade 
Decreased in 1926 


Largest Increase of Foreign 
Tonnage Is Credited to 
Vessels Bearing Nor- 
wegian Flag. 


Statistics on the Australian overseas 
shipping trade during the year ended 
June 30, 1926, just made public, show 
a decrease as compared with figures for 
the previous year, according to advices 
to the Department of Commerce 
Assistant Trade Commissioner J. B. Fos- 
ter, Melbourne, as contained in an an- 
nouncement just issued. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 


The total number of vessels entering 
Australian ports in 1925-26 was 1,583, 
with a net tonnage of 5,303,805, as com- 
pared with 1,726 vessels with a net ton- 
nage of 5,596,400 in 1920-25. The num- 
ber of vessels which cleared Australian 
ports totaled 1,573, compared with 1,723 
in the preceding year. 
were caused by the 
strike at the end of 
versely affected Australian shipping. 

An analysis of the mationality of ves- 
sels entering Australian ports shows 
that of the total net tonnage, 3,985,067 
tons, or 75.06 per cent, was British. 
Ships from Great Britain accounted for 
2,967,317 tons, or 56.78 per cent of the 
total tonnage, most of the remainder of 
ships were of British nationality coming 
from New Zealand and Canada. Nearly 
cent of the tonnage of cargo 


the Department’s 


British Seamen’s 


ish vessels. 


Cargo of Foreign Ships. 
Norwegian ships discharged more 
cargo than any other foreign vessel, the 
amount representing, by weight, 
per cent of the imports. Swedish ships 
discharged 4.2 per cent of the total 


| cargo, American 3.31 per cent, and Jap- | 


anese 3.16 per cent. Vessels under for- 
eign flags comprised approximately 25 
per cent of the total tonnage entered 
cargo, but such vessels 
more than 2 


year. 


The largest percentage 


1921-22 to 5.98 per cent in 1925-26. The 
percentage of Danish and United States 
tonnage increased from 0.62 per cent 
to 3.87 per cent respectively during the 
same period. 

Interstate shipping in Australia em- 
namely, ves- 
sels engaged solely in the interstate 
state to another in the course of their 
voyages overseas. During the fiscal 
year 1925-26, vessels entering the differ- 


ent Australian States, including repeated | 


voyages, totaled 7,829, with a net ton- 
nage ot 21,679,010, including 3,139 over- 
seas vessels of 15,001,432 tons, and 4,690 
vessels of 6,677,578, engaged solely in 
interstate trade. 

Interstate cargo shipped amounted to 
5,735,973 tons, a decrease of 678,002 tons 
This was carried 
almost entirely in vessels registered in 


| Australia. 


Oversea Cargo Larger 
Overseas cargo discharged during the 
year 5,542,621 tons, was the largest 
quantity recorded in any one year, being 


| 64,509 tons greater than during 1924-25, 


which is considered an exceptional year. 
The oversea cargo shipped, 5,169,407 
tons, was 1,328,691 tons less than the 


for the year 1923-24. 


greases; 24583 kero- 
lubricating oils; 24607, 
and accessories; 24612, 
metalworking and woodworking ma- 
chiner; 24631, machine tools for auto- 
mobile, woodworking, and metalworking 
industries; 24610, machine tools, foundry 
machinery, and special industrial ap- 
paratus; 24583, paraffin; 24608, road- 
building machinery; 24607, steels, shops, 
special; 24694, trucks, automobile, de- 
livery; 24607, tools, metalwork shop; 
24608, tools, road- building; 24632, tools, 
woodworking and iron industry; 24650, 
yarn rayon. 
Leather for Guatemala 
Guatemala: 24626, kid and 
leathers. 
Traa: 
Italy: 
colored; 


24583, 


sene; 24583, 


patent 


. automobiles. 
5, box calf, 
24 crocodile, 
and calf imitations; 
molasses; 24575, patent cow 
sides, black and colored. 
Latvia. 24577, agricultural 
especially beet cultivatoys; 
577, gardening instruments, cheap; 
577, tools, agricultural. 
Morocco: 24591, enameled ware, cheap; 
machine tools; 24591, nails; 24- 
591, “tools, agricultural and carpentry; 
24591, wire, black. galvanized, barbed. 
Porto Rico: 21630, druggists’ 
sundries; 24589, hardware, builders’. 
Portugal: 24637, illustrated journals; 
24637, magazines; 24637, newspapers. 
South Africa: 24585, gas appliances, 


246 98 
$57 
lazard, and 
24570°, 
and calf 


575, 
¢ 


24- 
24- 


| domestic and industrial. 


Sweden Seeks Cutlery. 

Sweden: 24592, Cutlery, plated, 
24599, motors, marine, inboard; 
tree-felling machinery. 

Switzerland: 24596, automobile acces- 
sories; 24593, novelties, techinal, pat- 
24617, voad-building machinery, 
concrete-mixing and placing 
crushers, steam or gasoline 
shovels, bucket machinery and pile driver 
hammers; 24596, scientific apparatus, 
24616, textile machinery, es- 
pecially for hosiery manufacture; 24617, 
washing machines, electric. 

Syria: 24659, distilling apparatus. 

Tunisia: 24600, red gum; 24600, 
gum. 


24618, 


especially 


sap 


MARCH 21, 


from | 


These conditions | 


1925, which ad- | 





partment. 


6.75 | 


carried || 
7 per cent of the cargo dis- | 


charged at Australian ports during the | ture of the mineral industries, states J. | 


increase of | 
| foreign tonnage is credited to Norwegian 
vessels, which increased from 2.70 per | 
| cent of the total tonnage entered in 


| deterioration of the product. 
| plus produced when the demand is slack 
| 


black and ! 


imple- | 


rubber | 


table; | 





1927. 
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Production of motor trucks in 


companying chart indieates the output 


February totaled 
37,169 in January, the Department of Commerce has just announced. 
figures were compared with a production of 37,707 in February, 1926. 


38,029, compared with 
Those 
The ac- 


by months. 





Limestone Producers Turn to M ining 
As Deposits Near Surface Become Exhausted 


Study by Bureau of Mines Is Said to Show Pit Output 
Cleaner Than That of Quarries. 


A marked tendency toward producing 


| larger tonnages of limestone by mining 


methods instead of by the old estab- 
lished quarrying practices is very evident 


in the United States, the Bureau of Mines, 


| Department of Commerce, points out in | 


an announcement just issued by the De- 
The full text follows: 

In the course of six months’ time dur- 
ing which the subject was investigated 
by the Nonmetallic Minerals Experiment 
Station of the Bureau, at New Bruns- 


wick, N. J., the number of underground | 


limestone mining projects was doubled. 


Some of these limestone mines are quite | 
i large, the maximum daily 


from a single mine being 3,500 tons. 


The enormous and constantly increas- 
ing demand for limestone to supply a 
multitude of uses is a remarkable fea- 


R. Thoenen, consulting mining engineer, 


| Bureau of Mines, in a report on the sub- 
As approximately 130,000,000 tons | 
| of limestone are produced annually in | 
| the United States, it 


ject. 


is not surprising 


that deposits at or near the surface 


are gradually being exhausted and that | 
being | 


less advantageous 
worked. Quarries are becoming deeper 
and wider year by year, and in many 
places the volume of overburden 
must be removed to allow open-pit work 
is tremendous. Quarrymen are 
gradually learning how expensive it is 
to sort and clean stone from a deposit 
overlain by poor material. 


supplies are 


Resort to Mining Noted. 

As such conditions confront the lime- 
stone industry, the natural tendency is 
to seek some modification in method 
whereby the handicaps of increasing cost 
may be met and overcome. Operators, 
some of them unwillingly, have been 


| forced to conclude that underground work 
in drifts and tunnels is the most logical 
The unwilling- ! 


solution of the problem. Hit 
ness of some is largely due to unfamiliar- 


| ity with mining and to the unfounded 


fear that costs must increase and dan- 
gers multiply when mining is undertaken. 

The advantages of underground lime- 
stone mining are summarized by Mr. 
Thoenen as follows: 


Removal of large masses of overbur- | 
den is avoided. 
| 1924-25 total but 187,886 tons more than | 


A mine may be operated the year 


| round, irrespective of weather conditions, 


thus affording steady employment to 


| workers and promoting contentment in | 


the personnel and a low labor turnover. 
Under certain conditions storage facili- 


| ties can be provided underground more 


and without 
The sur- 


easily than on the surface 


can be stored in anticipation of peak 
demands. 
The clean stone produced at mines 
often commands a higher price than quar- 
ried stone. In fact, cleaning, at con- 
siderable expense, is often necessary to 
make the quarried product salable. More- 
over, the limestone strata in mines are 


not exposed to the action of 


Mine Stone Declared Cleaner. 
For fluxing, mined stone is cleaner both 
in Jump and fine sizes than quarried 


| stone: 


A mine can be advanced to property 
lines regardless of such factors as extent 
of overburden, dip of strata, cavities, and 
surface conditions. Moreover, 


den by ordinances. 

The disadvantages of underground 
limestone mining may be thus summari- 
zed: ' 

Some means of ventilation must be 
supplied to carry off fumes from explo- 
sives and furnish fresh air to workers. 

There is danger from falling rock. 

More fines ere produced than in a 
quarry. 

The type of labor 
skilled, anc therefore 
than quarry labor. 

Costs are in general higher 
quarries, but the difference 
counterbalanced by the higher 
of the product. 

Limestone mining is a comparatively 
young but rapidly growing industry. 
Mining methods are applicable to all de- 
posits underlying overburden that is too 
heavy to be removed or handled by open- 
pit methods. Factors that make mining 


required is 
more expensive, 
‘aan for 
inmay be 
quality 


possible are the presence of enough stone | 
to warrant the expense of development, | 
market re+ 


stone of a grade to satisfy 
quirements as to quality and price and 


production | 


that | 


also | 


frost or | 
| water or mud washed from a clay over- 
| burden. 


mines can | 
be worked within city limits, where quar- | 
| rying might be dangerous or be forbid- | 


more | 


also strong enough to make adequate 
pillars. Strong roofs formed either by 
the stone itself or by overlying stratum 
are requisite. 


Different Methods Used. 


| from coal-mine, metal-mine, and open- 
quarry practice are in use as well as 
combinations of all three methods. The 


of drill holes. The types of equipment 
used underground are much like those 
in use at open quarries, except that churn 
drills cannot be used. 

There does not appear to be any 
greater danger in limestone mining than 
| in metal mining if work is properly 
planned and carefully supervised. As 
many quarrymen lack information on 
mining methods. limestone mines need 
more skilled men and better technical 
direction than quarries. Although aver- 
| age mining costs are higher, many indi- 
vidual mines operate at lower cost than 
many open quarries. 

The choice between mine and quarry 
depends upon local conditions, and a de- 
cision should be made only after careful 
study. 

Results of a comprehensive investiga- 
| tion of underground limestone min- 
| ing are contained in Bulletin 262, copies 
of which may be obtained from the Bu- 
| reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 





Mr. Ford Promoted 
To Foreign Service 


Washington, D. C., from the position of 
business assistant in the Department of 
; Commerce to that of assistant trade com- 
| missioner, with station at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, has been announced by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerte. 


Mr. Ford will succeed Assistant Trade | spindle hours reported for the month 


Commissioner L. M. Bryn, who has re- 


, turned from Buenos Aires for temporary | 


duty in Washington. 

The full text of the data made public 
ragarding Mr. Ford is as follows: 

Mr. Ford was born in New York City 
and was educated at grade schools in 
that city, at preparatory schools in the 
: District of Columbia, 
| of Foreign Service, 
sity, 
of Bachelor of Science. 

During the World War 
the United States Army. He was assist- 
| ant to the United States correspondent 

of the London (England) Morning Post 

in 1919 and 1920. In June, 1925, he en- 


he served in 


| tered the service of the Department of | “6° "4™ 
} | spindle in place for the month was 222, 


Commerce and was assigned to the Latin 
American Section, where he conducted 
| investigations into economic and gen- 
eral conditions in the countries on the 
: West Coast of South America. 

He resigned that position in April, 
1926, to accept an appointment on the 
Taena-Arica Plebiscitary 
mination of its work. 
Chile and Cuba. 
in this country 


Soon after his 


arrival he was. reap- 


| pointed in the Department of Commerce |! 
| and was appointed regional specialist in 
His | 


charge of the River Plate countries. 
work in connection with Argentina, and 
other countries in that region has con- 
tinued until his 
Buenos Aires post. 


Hungary Raises Duties 
On Sugar Commodities 


Additional duties on articles contain- 
ing sugar, imported into Hungary, have 


just been announced by the Department 3 


} of Commerce. The full text follows: 
Effective January 1, 1927, 
customs duties are to be assessed on 
' goods containing sugar imported into 
Hungery. If the importer demands that 
ascoes 
‘iunl content of sugar, 
will be 40.6 pengo per 
usar used (one pengo equals $0.1748). 
| In other cases the following rates will 
apply: 
Additional duty in pengo per 100 kilos: 
All kinds @f cakes (except those be- 
Jonging under 159 ¢); (a) containing less 
than 20 per cent sugar 8.12, 
ing 20 per cent or more 
Candies and other sugar manufactures 
(except those. belonging under 159), 
| 34.51. Sweetened cocoa powder, 32.48; 


sugar 12.12. 


Various methods of mining adapted | 


same statement applies to the placing | 


| spindles were in place in 


| January, 26 for December, 
| November, 25% 
and at the School |! 
Georgetown Univer- | 
from which he received the degree | 





| 98.9 for 


Comniission | 
and served with that body until the ter- | 
Before returning 
| to the United States he traveled in Peru, 
! Bolivia, 


| week, 


appointment to the | 


| 44’s 
| 40’s — 20 


additional | 


ment be made according to the ac- | 
the additional duty | 
net quintel of | 





' died fruits, 
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Industry 
British to Publish 


Statistical Review 


As Aid to Marketing 


Monthly Issues by Ministry 
of Labour to Be Avail- 
able Only to Sub- 


scribers. 


American exporters and advertisers, 
particularly those who are carrying on 
direct by mail advertising, or making 


| surveys in the United Kingdom, will be 


interested in a new statistical index 
which the Ministry of Labour is about 
to publish monthly, according to advices 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Hugh D. Butler, 
London. 

The full text follows: 

The new British statistical index, 
which is entitled “Local Unemployment 
Index,” will give, according to an an- 
nouncement, for 637 towns and for 
county (rural) areas in Great Britain, 
the numbers of insured persons in each 
area, together with the percentage rate 
of unemployment for men, women and 
juveniles on the Monday nearest the 14th 
of each month. Comparisons with a 
month and two months previous will also 
be given in order that recent fluctuations 
may readily be seen. 

The index, which has been prepared at 
the request of a number of British con- 
cerns, will be available at the rate of 
£5 per annum, and will be issued to 
subscribers only. 

The value of this index as a study of 
the changes in the buying power of each 
locality, will be apparent. While some of 
the principal British industries are con- 
centrated in certain localities, others are 
not, e. g., the coal industry which is dis- 
tributed over a wide area in the North 
of England, Scotland and Wales. 

All the reports that are available at 
the present time deal with the conditions 
in British industries rather than on a 
geographical basis. It is this fact, ac- 
cording to opinion in England, that 
makes the new index of particular im- 
portance. 


‘Increase Is Shown 


In Active Spindles 


Bureau of Census Issues Com- 
parison for January and 
February. 


Increases in the number of cotton 
spinning spindles active and in place 
in February as compared to the figures 
for January is noted by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that according to preliminary 
figures 37,244,888 cotton spinning 
the United 


The promotion of Mason F. Ford, of | States on February 28, 1927, of whieh 


29 


32,872,102 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 32,- 
633,550 for January, 32,496,250 for 
December, 32,586,770 for November, 32,- 
592,806 for October, 32,134,682 for Sep- 
tember, and 33,009,138 for February, 
1926. 


The of 


aggregate number active 
was 8,266,211,131. During February the 
normal time of operation was 232-3 
days (allowance being made for the ob- 
servance of Washington’s Birthday in 
some localities) compared with 2542 for 
2544 for 
for October and 25% 
for September. Based on an activity of 
8.78 hours per day the average number 
of spindles operated during February 
was 39,781,564 or at 106.8 per cent 


| capacity on a single shift basis. This per- 


centage compares with 102.3 for January, 
100.3 for December, 101.2 for November, 
October, 98.5 for September, 
and 103.2 for February 1926. The aver- 
age number of active spindle hours per 


Bradford Wool Top 


Quotations Compared 


The Department of Commerce on 
March 19 announced that the -Bradford 
Wool Top quotations as cabled to the 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and 


| Domestic Commerce, by Assistant Trade 


Commissioner C., Grant Isaacs in Lon- 
don, for this week as compared with last 
are as follows: 
March 10. 
70’s — 54 Pence 
64’s — 49 Pence 
60’s — 45 Pence 
56’s — 35 Pence 
50’s 2714 Pence 
48's 22% Pence 
46’s 21142 Pence 


March 17. 
70’s — 54 Pence 
64’s — 49 Pence 
60’s — 45 Pence 
56’s — 35 Pence 
50’s — 274% Pence 
48’s — 23 Pence 
46’s — 21 Pence 
2042 Pence 44’s — 20% Pence 
Pence 40’s — 20 Pence 

Bradford worsted yarn prices for this 
week as compared with last week are 
as follows: March 10. March 17, 
2—60’s, 70’s, white.. 4d 6s 5d 
2—48's, 64’s, white.. 5s 5d 5s 6d 
2—40’s, 60-64’s, white 4s 10d 4s 11d 
2—36’ 'S, 58’s, white. 4s 3d 4s 4d 
2—-32’s = s, white. Tid 2s 8d 

34's, 4’s, white .. 4%d 2s 5d 

—16’s, we s, white.. 2s lled. 2s 2d 


bo bo bo by be 


r ? 


Chocolates and chocolate manufactures, 
chocolate in pulverized form, 29.39; 1, 
Filled chocolate bonbons and candy 
coated with chocolate, 34.51; 2, Other 
chocolate products of chocolate or in 
which chocolate is used, 26.39; condensed 


| of evaporated milk or cream, sweetened, 
(b) contain- | 


12.18; 1, Preserved fruits, 14.21; 2, All 
other products, meluding unsweetened 
plum pulp and fruit juices, 26.39; Can- 
peels and kernels, 34.51% 
Medicinal candies, 94.41, 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Withholds 
Authority for Combination of Ford Railroads 


Application Filed 


Prematurely, View 


Proposed Issue of Capital 
Stock Held Not Nec- 


essary. 


Publication of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Coz: ‘vission in 
the Detroit and Ironton Railroad 
case was begun in the issue of 
March 19. The full text of the de- 
cision continues: 

On August 1, 1924, we issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing the D. & I. to con- 
struct a line of railroad, hereinafter 
called the Durban-Malinta Cut-off, ex- 
tending from a connection with the Iron- 
ton at Durban, Monroe County, Mich., 
to a connection with the Ironton at 
Malinta, Ohio, approximately 55.71 
miles, and authorized the D. & I. to issue | 
$7,500,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, 5 per cent, for the purpose of 
providing funds for the construction of 
that line. Construction of Line and 
Bond Issue by D. & I. R. R., 90 I. C. C. 
502. 

It appears from the testimony that 
the D. & I. has completed construction 
of a double-track main line, hereinafter 
called the Fordson-Flat Rock line, from 
Fordson to a connection with the Iron- 
ton northeast of Flat Rock, about 11 
miles. The Durban-Malinta cut-off is 
now under construction. From a balance | 
sheet as of December 31, 1925, submitted 
in the record, it appears that the D. & I. | 
had outstanding on that date $1,000,000 
of capital stock and $1,000,000 of first- 
mortgage bonds. All of these securities 
are owned by the Ford interests. 


Plan to Lease 
Properties Miscarried 


| panies 





Although we authorized the D. &. I. 
to operate, as well as construct, the 
Fordson-Flat Rock Line, it appears that 
the D. & I is not an operating company, 
due in large part, no doubt, to mis- 
carriage of the plan to lease the prop- 
erties of the Ironton. Instead of the 
D. & I. taking over the properties of 
the Ironton for operation, as proposed | 
in the application recorded in Finance 
Docket No. 24, the Ironton uses the 
Fordson-Flat Rock line of the D. & I. 
under a trackage agreement. In our 
report in Construction of Line and Bond 
Issue by D. & I. R. R., supra, we said, 
at page 503: 

The applicant (The Detroit and Iron- 
ton Railroad Company) therefore pro- 
poses to construct the cut-off and upon 
its completion to give the Ironton the 
right to operate its trains thereon upon 
reasonable and fair terms. In response 
to an inquiry as to the nature of the 
arrangements made and in contempla- 
tion for the use of the proposed new line 
by the Ironton, the applicant has sub- 
mitted a draft of a proposed lease. The | 
matter of an order approving and av- | 
thorizing the proposed lease under para- 
graph (2) of section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, however, is not now be- 
fore us and our action herein is not to 
be construed as a determination whether 
such lease would be in the public in- 
terest. 

\.In view of the uncompleted state of | 
the Durban-Malinta cut-off, it would ap- 
pear that the matter of user of that 
line has never become urgent. 


Resume of Evidence 
In Company’s Earnings 
The following tabulation is a resume | 
of evidence in the record as to the Iron- | 
ton’s earnings from the beginning of | 
operations to the close of 1925: 


Periods 


| That has been done. 
| livery of the remaining securities is not 


> 


panies. Edsel B. Ford is a director of 
both companies. The remaining five 
directors are, in each instance, business 
associates of Henry Ford or employes of 
the Ford-Motor Company or allied Ford 
industries. All the officers of the Iron- 
ton serve the D. & I. in corresponding 
capacities. The holdings of positions 
with both the Ironton and the D. & I. by 
each of the officers and directors has 
been duly authorized by us under the 
provisions of paragraph (12) of section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The plan for the purchase of the prop- 
erties of the Ironton by the D. & I. was 
“evolved,” apparently in the latter part 
of 1924 or early in 1925. The first ef- 
fort exerted by the proponents of the 


plan (identified generally as the com- | 


mon board of directors) was to fix a fair 
valuation of the properties involved. An 
appraisal of the physical properties of 
the Ironton and of the Toledo was made 
by the Ironton’s valuation engineer. 
From this appraisal the cost of repro- 
duction, less depreciation, of these prop- 
erties, as of March 31, 1925, was esti- 
mated at $80,227,475.84. Using as a 


basis this estimate, together with assets | 


other than physical property and liabil- 
ities stated on the books of the Ironton 
and the Toledo, the general auditor of 
the Ironton, the D. & I., and the Toledo, 
computed the value, as of March 31, 


1925, of the $12,489,948.06 of stock of | 
the Ironton to be $13,022,337.45, or ap- | 


proximately $104.27 per share, no dis- 
tinction being made for this purpose be- 
tween the common and the preferred. 
It was brought out on cross-examination 
that consideration was not given in the 
appraisal or in the general auditor’s 
computation to possible elements of 
value not stated in the books of the com- 


will. 


Entered Into Contract 


| With Railroad 


On January 30, 1925, the Ford inter- 
ests entered into a contract with the D. 


& I., wherein the former agreed to trans- | 
| fer to the railroad company 63,763 shares 
| of common stock, 59,325 shares of pre- 
| ferred stock, $1,048,000 of first 5’s 
| $7,571,441.53 


and 
of adjustment 5’s of the 
Ironton, and the D. & I. agreed to issue 
to the Ford interests, 


for, 123,088 shares of its common stock 


| and $10,985,500 of first-mortgage bonds, 

| in 

| therein set forth. Delivery of and trans- | 
fer of the title to the adjustment 5’s 


respective proportionate amounts 


to the D. & I. was to be made imme- 
diately upon execution of the contract. 
Exchange and de- 


to be made until the D. & I. has accom- 


plished the conveyance to it of all the | ss 
| Provision Is Made 


physical properties, franchises and as- 
sets of the Ironton, less certain cash, and 
until the sale, and the issue of the se- 
curities by the D. & I., 
proved by necessary public authorities, 
except that, in any event, the D. & I. 
is required to issue its stock or bonds, 
in such form as required by the Ford 
interests and approved by public author- 
ity, in an amount equal to the principal 


amount of the adjustment 5’s, plus ac- | 
The contract provided | 
| that in case the D. & I. was unable to 
| obtain our authorization for the issue of 


crued interest. 


| its securities in exchange for the adjust- 
within one year from the date | 


ment 5’s 
of the contract, the D. & I. was to pay 
interest on a sum equal to the aggregate 
principal amount of the adjustment 5’s, 


1, 1925, at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum from April 1, 1925, until securi- 
ties of the D. & I. are issued to the 


Net railway 
operating 
income 


Net income 


A. From beginning of operations to beginning of Fed- 


eral control: 
March 1 to June 30, 1914 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915.. 
July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
July 1 to December 31, 1916 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 7 

B. Federal control period: 
January 1, 1918, to February 29, 1920 


eeeeeeeereeesesers 


seers eeereeeee 


— 647.70* 
32,133.62* 
mci 7.39 

198,814.91 
163,112.75* 


1,193.831.76* 


C. From the end of Federal control to acquisition of 


control by the Ford interests: 
March 1 to December 31, 


OD 00s 20s 


apes paaes 1,5396,532.56* 


D. Since acquisition of control by the Ford interests: 


gan. 2 to Dec. 31, 1921..... 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1922..... 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1923. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1924. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 


* Deficit. 


It was testified that more than 50 per 


cent of the Ironton’s tonnage originates 
with the Ford Motor Company. 

The stockholders of the Ironton ap- 
parently thus far have received no direct 
benefit, through the payment of divi- 
dends, from the improvement in the 
earnings of their company. No funds 
have been set aside for dividends on the 
preferred stock, nor, indeed, has interest 
been paid on the adjustment 5’s except 
to the limited extent hereinafter men- 
tioned. On March 31, 1925, accumulated 
unpaid interest on those bonds amounted 
to $2,384,475.72. 


Board Consists 
Of Seven Members 


The board of directors of the Ironton 
consists of seven members. The board 
of directors of the D. & I. also consists 
of seven members. Owing to the pre- 
ponderance of securities having voting 
rights, both of the Ironton and of the 
D. & I., held by the Ford interests, the 
votes of those shareholders, or their 
proxies, are sufficient to elect all the 
members of both boards. 

The personnel of the board of 
Tronton is identical with the personnel 
of the board of the D. & I. 


the | 
| justment 5’s 
Henry Ford | 


530,556.25* 
1,018,741.97* $158,983.63* 
1,786,924.12 
2,554,760.81 


2.312.250. 39% 3,614,642.83 


+ As adjusted for accruals in 1924 charged in 1925 accounts. 


justment 5’s. Until the exchange and 
delivery of all the securities covered by 
the contract, it is provided that the Ford 
interests will retain all voting 
belonging or pertaining to the securi- 
ties of thé Ironton involved in the con- 
tract. Under date of February 11, 1926, 
the parties to the contract of January 
30, 1925, into a supplemental 
agreement, under the terms of which 
the Ford interests agree to accept $23,- 
294,300 of common stock of the D. & I. 
in exchange for the securities of the 
Ironton, instead of $12,308,800 of com- 
mon stock and $10,985,500 of first-mort- 
gage bonds as provided in the original 
contract. That contract is further 
amended by the elimination of the re- 
quirement for the payment of interest 
by the D. & I. en indebtedness to the 
Ford interests for the adjustment 
delivered to it. 

On January 30, 1925, notice was given, 
pursuant to the provisions of the ad- 
justment motgage, that the Ironton had 
elected to redeem all the outstanding ad- 
April 1, 1925, at 100 
and unpaid cumulative interest accrued 


entered 


5’s 


on 


| Company 


| corporation and 





» Such as earning power and good | 


in exchange there- | 


have been ap- | 


Ford interests in exchange for the ad- 





' 
| be found due under 


ri hts | 
. | in floors, 


Minority Opposition 
Discussed in Report 


Acquisition Sought Is Ruled Not 

Within Purview .of 
Law. 
of the bonds. Holders of the bonds were 
notified to present the same for payment 
at the office of the-Central Union Trust 
of New York, in New York 
City. 

The board of directors of the D. & L, 
on April 13, 
authorizing the execution under the same 
date of a contract with the Ironton pro- 
viding for the sale to the D. & LI, of all 
franchises, 


1925, adopted a resolution 


the Ironton’s and 


assets, except 


property, 
the franchise to be 
“such sum of money as 


a 


shall represent the fair value on April 1, 
1925, of all of the first party’s out- 
standing capital stock not surrendered 
to it by the second party in pursuance of 
this agreement.” In consideration of the 
conveyance to it of these properties and 


| assets of the Ironton, this contract pro- 


vides that the D. & I., will surrender to 
the Ironton certain securities of that 
company obtained; and to be obtained, 
from the Ford interests under the con- 
tracts of January 30, 1925, and February 
11, 1926, and will assume all of the out- 
standing obligations and liabilities of the 


by the securities surréndered to it by the 


Consolidations 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Valuations 


Texas & Pacific Asks 
Right to Issue Bonds 


The Texas & Pacific Railway has ap- 
plied to the Intestate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for the authentica- 
tion and delivery of $30,000,000 of gen- 
eral and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, to sell $16,000,000 of the 
bonds at 97 to Kuhn Loeb & Co., and to 
pledge $14,000,000 of the bonds as col- 
lateral for short term notes. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the $16,000,000 of 
bonds are to be used to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures amounting to 
$6,679,417 and to redeem at par two 
issues of secured gold notes. 


Bureau of Standards 
Tests Railway Seales 


Saving Public Results 
From Work on Measuring 
Instruments. 


to 


On of ‘the most useful kinds of work 
of the Bureau of Standards, in the opin- 
ion of George K. Burgess, Director, is 
that dealing with measuring instru- 
ments. Its investigations and tests of 
railway track scales, for instance, Dr: 
Burgess believes, have done much to 


| increase the accuracy of these scales on 


the readings of which freight rates 


amounting to over four 


; per year are assessed. 


| Ironton, except obligations represented | 


D. & I. The date as of which the thans- | 


securities 
1925. 

the 
sale 


fers of properties and 
to be made in April 1, 
value of the properties of 
ton for the purpose of the 


The 
Iron- 
is 


to be actual value as of the date men- | 


tioned. For the purpose of fixing such 
value, it is agreed between the parties 
to the contract that the actual net value 
of the properties, assets, and franchises 
of the Ironton on December 31, 1924, 
after deducting outstanding liabilities, 
was $12,788,241, less such sum as may 
the recapture pro- 
visions of section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce act for the years prior to 
1925, and that the value of such proper- 
ties, assets, and franchise as of April 
1, 1925, 
termined, plus or minus any gain or 
loss which accrues between December 
31, 1924, and April 1, 1925, and less 
proportionate amounts of certain other 
specified accruals, etc. 

The provision made for minority stock- 
holders reads as follows: 


For Minority Stockholders 
In case any stockholder of the first 
party objects to said sale, and signifies 


, such objection by notice in writing to | 
either of the parties hereto within 60 | 
| days after the date hereof on demand, 


such stockholder shall be entitled to re- 


| ceive from the second party the fair 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


| Building Data Asked 


On Refrigerator Cars 


u s, | I. C. C. Calls for Information on | 
with accrued interest thereon to April | | 


Cars Used in Express Serv- 
ice on Railroads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order 
operate express refrigerator cars and 
to the express companies to file with 
it by April 30, 1927, data showing the 
character of constmuction of such cars, 
similar to that already furnished under 
another order relgting to freight 
frigerator cars. The order is, in part, 
as follows: 

“The Commission having under con- 
siaeration the question of the character 
of construction of express refrigerator 
cars which are employed in general serv- 
ice on the lines of common carriers by 
railroad in continental United States 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act: 

“It is ordered, that each common car- 


| rier by railroad which operates express 
| refrigerator cars, 

lease, and the American Railway Ex- | 
| press Company and Southeastern Ex- | 
| press Company be and they are hereby 
| directed to file with the Secretary of the | 

Interstate Commerce Commission on or | 
| before April 30, 
| the numbers and initials of express re- 


through ownership or 


1927, data indicating 


frigerator cars in service of such com- 
mon carrier as of January 1, 1927; the 


| year in which each unit was built and re- 


built; the material used for insulation 


roofs, sides and ends and the 


| thickness of such insulation; the type of 


| ice bunkers and 
| thereof; the character of bulkheads and | 


| 
| 


’ the office of the S¢ 


! vier, including said 
| and that notice be given to the general 


the cubical capacity 


whether insulated or not insulated; and 
whether refrigerators are provided with 


temporary or permanent floor racks or | 


no floor racks; and thereafter to file 
similar reports respecting the express 
refrigerators cars owned or leased by 
and in service of each such common 
carrier as of the first of January of each 
year, such reports to be filed within 60 
days after the date for which made. 
These data should be complied in a form 
similar to the record prepared by the 
Commission from returns filed by the 
carriers in 1924 on Appendix T of 
Docket No. 14489, pertaining to freight 
refrigerators attached hereto. 

“It is further ordered, that this order 
be served upon each such common ¢ar- 
express companies, 


public by posting a copy of this order in 
creiary of the Commis- 


is president and a director of both com- | to the date designated for redemption, sion at Washington, D. C.” 


is to be the net amount so de- ; 


to railroads that | 


is | 
| ing gas volume and the flow of gas in 
| pipe 
standards are made with a high degree | 
of precision, while those of metering | 
| and gave the average earnings only of 








re- } 





The full text of the announcement 
relative to this work issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce on March 
follows: 

The Burea’s work on gas-measuring 
instruments is not so well known, but 
is likewise of great importance. 


many types of instruments for determin- 


lines. The tests of volumetric 


devices are usually similar to the ordi- 
ary shop tests of such instruments. 
Considerable time has also been spent 
in research on the improvement of gas 
measuring instruments. 


foot standard is one of the outstanding 
results of this work. This is a valuable 
contribution because these standards are 
widely used in calibrating the substand- 


ards with which ordinary gas meters are | 


tested. 

As in the case of track scales, it is 
easy to understand that very large sav- 
ings to the public may be brought about 
through this effort of the Bureau to im- 
prove gas measuring appliances, par- 
ticularly those used for large quantity 
or wholesale measurements. Consider- 


| able time is being devoted to redeter- 


mining carefully the constants used in 


| the equations by which the flow through 
| nary shop tests of such instruments. 


In much of the work, particularly that 
on large volume meters in general and 
orifice meters in particular, Dr. Burgess 
states the Bureau has been greatly 
helped by the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Gas Association. 


Hearings Scheduled 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Hearings scheduled by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission are as follows: 
April 4, Washington: Examiner Davis. 


| Finance Docket No. 6175. Application of 
| Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway to 


acquire control of Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer Railroad Company by 
purchase of capital stock. 

April 4, Washington, D. C.: Examiner 
F. A .Law; jr. Finance Docket No. 3984. 
Excess income of the West Virginia 
Northern Railroad. 

April 6, Washington, D. C.: Examiner 
Sullivan. Finance Docket No. 6155. Ap- 
plication of Texas & Pacific Railway to 
acquire control of the Abilene & South- 
ern Railway by purchase of capital stock 
and bonds. 

April 7, Washington, D. C.: Examiner 
Carter. Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 2874. Lime between Southern 
points. Rélated fourth section applica’ 


tions have been assigned for hearing at | 
| the same time. 


April 19, Jacksonville, Fla.: Commis- 
sioner Eastman and Director Bartel. Re- 
frigeration charges of fruits, vegetables, 
berries and melons from the South. 

April 21, Washington, D. C.: Oral 
argument before Division 2. Investiga- 
tion & Suspension Docket No. 2811, 
petroleum and petroleum products from 
Colorado origns to Colorado & New 
Mexico destinations. 

May 16, Washington, D. C.: Examiner 
Peterson. Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 2861. Beverages from Ohio 
& Mississippi River crossings to South- 
eastern and Carolina territories; Fourth 
Section application No. 1024 et al. 


B. & O. R. R. Aedinulaed 


To Assume Certificates 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 18 to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in 
$9,750,000 of equipment trust certificates 
to be sold at not less than 98.69. 


Seaboard Air Line Given 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


Boa Air Line Railway was 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 19 to issue $1,- 
491,000 of first and consolidated mort- 
gage bonds, to be pledged as collateral 
security for short-term notes. 
‘ 


The 


authorized by 


billion dollars | 


Ther} 
Bureau, since its organization, has tested | 
| way employes by groups, 
| each group the earnings of those re- 


The design and 
construction of an easily carried cubic | 








respect of ! 
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Bookings for Fabricated Steel Increase 
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Bookings and shipments of fabricated structural steel are indicated in the 
accompanying chart, based on reports made to the Department of Commerce. 


Wage Statistics for Employe Groups 
On Class I Railroads Announced for 1926 


Those on Daily Basis Said to Have Averaged $2,607, 
Compared With $1,585 985 for Those Those Paid by Hour. 


By condensation of a tabular state- 


| ment an erroneous impression was given 


in a summary of a statement issued by 


19 | the Interstate Commerce Commission of 


wage statistics of Class I steam rail- 
roads of the United States for the year 
1926, published in the issue of March 
18, page 8. The Commission’s statement 
gave average annual earnings of rail- 
stating for 


ported on a daily basis and also of those 
reported on an hourly basis. The table 
as published omitted the hourly figures 


those employes reported on a daily basis, 
which in most cases considerably exceed 
the earnings of the employes reported 


on an hourly basis, although in one 
group the earnings reported on an hourly 





basis exceed those reported on the daily 


basis. e 

The headline over the article was also 
erroneous in stating the average earn- 
ings of employes of Class I railroads for 
the year as $2,607. This is the figure 


for the employes reported on a daily | 


basis, while the average for those on an 


hourly basis was $1,585, as stated in the | 


text of the article. 

Of the total number of employes, 
125,270 were reported on a daily basis 
of compensation, while 1,680,510 were 
reported on an hourly basis. 

The average annual earnings by em- 
ploye groups were as follows, according 
to the table included in the Commission’s 


<~ statement: 


Basis of 


Group report- 


Executives, officials, 


assistants 
Professional, clerical and gen.... 
Mainten. of way and structures.. 


Mainten. of equip. and stores.... 


| Transportation (other than train, 


engine, and yard) 


Transpo. (yardmasters, switch ten- 
ders, and hostlers)........... Daily 
Hourly 
Transpo. (yardmasters, switch ten- 


Total (all employes) 


\ 


Average annual earnings 

1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
$5,296 $5,227 
2,203 =2,188 
1,497 1,487 
2,917 2,882 
1,083 1,068 
2,966 2,943 
1,487 1,470 


$5,120 
2,147 
1,463 
2,863 
1,085 
2,922 


1,513 


$5,029 
2,115 
1,474 
2,835 
1,038 


1,604 


1,153 
1,446 


1,186 
1,492 


3,111 
1,849 


3,066 
1,763 


1,585 


The average straight-time earnings per day or hour by groups were as follows: 


Basis of 
report- 
ing 


Group 


Executives, officials, and 
assistants 


Professional, clerical and gen.... 


- Daily 

Hourly 

-Daily 

Hourly 

Transportation (other than train, 
engine, and yard) 


Mainten. of way and structures. 


Mainten. of equip. and stores... 


Transpo. (train and engine)... 
ders, and hostlers) 


Transpo. (train and engine)....Hourly 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions In rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
March 19, are summarized as follows: 

No. 13509. American Fuel Company 
of Utah et al v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company, Director 
General, as agent, et al. Decided March 
7, 1927. Upon complaint assailing rates 
on coal, in carloads, found: 

That rates from Thompson, Utah, to 
destinations in Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia west of Castle Gate, Utah, during 
Federal control were not unreasonable 
except to certain destinations on the 
Western Pacific, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, and Nevada Northern. Complain- 
ant has not proved damage by reason of 
any undue preference to Rock Springs, 
Wyo., which may have existed in rates 
to destinations in interior Utah or on the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. Reparation 
denied. 

That prsent rates from Thompson to 


destinations in Nevada and California 
are not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. 

That defendants’ failure to apply the 
same rates from Sego as apply from 
Thompson did not and does not result in 
unreasonable charges but was and is un- 
duly prejudicial to complainant and un- 
duly preferential of complainant’s com- 
petitors in the Castle Gat» district which 
are accorded junction-point rates on traf- 
fic to destinations west of Castle Gate, 
Utah, where the gathering service is 
performed by defendants without charge. 
No damage shown to have resulted from 
any undue prejudice found to exist. 

That refusal to pay interest on com- 
vlainant’s investment in its plant-{acil- 





1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 


$16.85 
7,12 


$16.69 

7.05 
589 584 
9.11 9.10 
432 431 
8.95 8.95 
600.592 


$16.47 
6.98 
579 
8.95 
-429 
8.86 
586 


$16.17 
6.85 
566 
8.92 
422 
8.81 


$15.92 
6.74 
564 
8.86 
416 
8.85 
584 


3.36 
549 


3.32 
044 


3.24 


3.28 


8.54 
649 A 
+783 -781 


8.54 8.45 


-606 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complalnts mace public by the Inter- 


rce C isis Mar 19;. 5 
state Commerce Commisison March | ing to advices to the Department of Com- 


are summarized as follows: 


No. 19346. James L. Purfield, of St. | 
v. American Railway Ex- | 


Charles, Ill. 
press Company. Alleges that delivery 
limits in St. Charles are unjust, unrea- 


sonable and discriminatory, in violation | 
of Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce | 


Act. Commisison is requested to order 


defendant to cease and desist from al- | 


leged violation. 

No. 19347. Pruitt Commission Co., of 
San Antonio, Tex. v. Beaumont, Cour 
duake & Western Railway et al. Asks 
Commission to require establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and unloading 
in transit privileges on bananas and 
cocoanuts in straight and mixed car- 
loads, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, 
New Orleans, La., to San Antonio and 
Austin, Tex. Claims reparation. 


Intervention Is Allowed 
In Control Proceedings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 19 issued an order permitting 
the Big Sandy & Kentucky River Rail- 
way to intervene in the proceedings on 
the application of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway for authority to acquire control 
of the Erie and Pere Marquette railways. 


ity tracks was not and is not in violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; 

That the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern should publish appropriate tariff pro- 


| vision therefor so long as it performs 


the service over complainant’s plant- 


facility tracks. ~ 


ry 
2,925 


529 | 


Decisions 


Complaints 


New Railway Line 
To City of Mexico 


«30 


Nears rs Completion 


Road Will Connect States of 
West to Southern. 
Capital Via Gua .:: 
dalajara. i 
When the Southern Pacific Railway of 


Mexico connects its rails at Salsu Puerde 
bridge in Mexico in the famous barrancas 


| (deep gorges) on the Jalisco-Nayarit 


State line, the American Western States 


; and the Mexican west coast will be given 


direct rail communication with the Mex- 
ican Capital via Guadalajara, according 
to advices from Consul William P. 
Blocker, Mazatlan, Mexico, made public 
by the Department of Commerce on 
March 19. The full text of the descrip- 
tion of the prospects opened by the new 
line follows: 

A traveler may then depart from any 
point in the United States, journey down 
the West Coast of Mexico, through Ma- 
zatlan and Guadalajara to Mexico City, 
connect there with the railway to the 
Guatemalan frontier, and thence, on nar- 
row-guage rails into Central America. 
The dream of a great American railroad 
builder will thus become a reality—to 
construct a railroad from Tucson, Ariz., 
to Central America. 


. Construction Nears End. 
Work on this great railway spine had 


| been commenced and the city ‘of. ,Tepic 











| till 1923 no more work was done. 


| the unfavorable 


reached just before the beginning of the 
Madero revolution, but from that. date 
Con- 
struction was recommenced, however, in 
1923, and during the last part of March, 
1927, the final lap, covering a+ distance 
of 259 kilometers, is to be finished, ac- 
cording to reports, at a total expense of 


| $14,000,000. 


It is said that the construction..of the 
S. P. of M. railway from Tepic to 
Guadalajara is one of the greatest engi- 
neering feats on the North American 
Continent. In a distance of 20 miles 
there are 32 tunnels and several. bridges; 
the rest of the road is cut or graded 
along the edges of the rugged moun- 
tains, all accomplished at an enormous 


| expenditure of labor. 


Road is Picturesque. 

With its tunnels, grading, its horse- 
shoe and S curves, and its Salsu Puerde 
bridge 740 feet long and 240 feet high, 
it is believed in Mexico this route will 
become one of the favored tourists 
routes through the country because of 
its interest, alike to the civil engineer. 
the artist, the geologist, the stockman, 
and the farmer, as well as: to the 
archeologist. 

The State of Nayarit (now. Tepic) 
was one of the first settlements made 
by the Spanish in the north of Mexico. 
Compostella, a small town now. .practic- 
ally in ruins and only occupied by farm- 


| ing people, was at one time the seat of 


Government of the Spanish Viceroy for 
all of Northern Mexico, including the 
American States as far north as Ore- 
gon. There still remain several land- 
marks, such as the church, presidio, and 
the still-used trails, which were the only 
means of traveling and trading until the 
arrival of the railroad. 

Before the completion of the railroad 
to the city of Tepic, the State of Tepic 
was practically isolated from the out- 
side world, self dependent on its rich 
natural resources, which even at this 
date are only slightly developed. The 
villages were accessible only by’ trails, 
over which the Indians travel on donkeys 
and on foot, carrying their products to 
the nearest railroad station to exchange 
for manufactured articles. Even, after 
the railroad has traversed the State of 
Nayarit from North to South, the mule 
trail will still be an indispensable ele- 
ment in the commerce of the natives. 


Reasons Given For the 
Rise In Spanish Peseta 


In view of the recent rise in the value 
of the Spanish peseta much interest now 
attaches to its course, and there has 


| . : . 
been considerable discussion as to the 


reasons for its former weakness, accord- 


merce from Commercial Attache C. H, 
Cunningham, Madrid. The Spanish peseta 
is now quoted at approximately $0.172, 
whereas a year ago its quotation was 
approximately $0.141. 

The full text of announcement just 
issued is as follows: 

The principal factors in the former 
weakness of the peseta were, recurring 
deficits in the State budgets, the unfavor- 
able trade balances, and a = menacing 


| floating debt. The most important ele- 


ment contributing to this weakness was 
balance of Spanish 
trade. Between 1920 and 1925, inclusive, 
the excess of imports over exports was 
increasingly large and was only slightly 
offset by invisible items, but thé final 
figures for 1926 show an improvement 
in this respect which has undoubtedly 
contributed to the strengthening of 
Spanish exchange. 


Lease on Coal Lands 
To Be Offered in Utah 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, has authorized the land 
office at Salt Lake City, Utah, to. offer 
800 acres of coal land in Carbon County, 
Utah, for lease. The unit consists of 
all Sec. 25, NE%4 Sec. 36, T. 13 S., R. 6 
E., S. L. M., and will be designated as 
coal leasing ‘unit No. 513, Utah No. 101, 

Lease of the unit will be made at a 
royalty of 10 cents per ton, mine-run, an 
initial investment of $90,000, during the 
first three years of the lease, and a mini. 
mum production of 50,000 tons per year, 
commencing with the fourth year of the 


Y 


lease, and in accordance with other ree . 


quirements of the lease form, 
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Loans and 


Discounts 


Permission Denied 
For Consolidation 


Of Ford Railroads 


Apptication is Rejected for 
Detroit & Ironton to 
Take Over Older 


Properties. 


{Continued From Page 8.] 
value“6f his stock, as of April 1, 1925, 
upon the surrender thereof to the second 
party, which value shall be based upon 
the total net value of all the first party’s 
property, franchises, rights, privileges, 
and aXsets on said date as fixed under 
paragraph 4 hereof. 
the payment of any sum or sums by the 
second party to the stockholders of the 
first ‘party for stock of the first party, 
such stock may, at the option of the 
second party, be surrendered to the first 
party’ and the amount paid therefor 


by the first party under the fifth para- 
graph hereof. 
The contract further provides that it 


@? shall be subject to the approval of the 


9 


v 


6 


gs: 


f 


& Tespective stockholders of the Ironton 


and the D. & I., and of necessary pub- 
lic. authorities. The stockholders of the 
D. & I. on April 18, 1925, approved the 
action of the board of directors of that 
company in authorizing the execution 
of the contract. Under date of March 
5, 1925, notice had been given that a 
meéting (the annual meeting) of the 


stockholders of the Ironton would be | 


held on April 13, 1925, at the office of 


the “¢ompany at Dearborn, Mich., for | 
the” purpose, among others, of consid- | 


ering: and’ acting upon the proposed sale 
to the D. & I. The interveners were 


by proxy. It appears that details of the 


proposed plan were first disclosed to the | 


minority at that time, by the distribution | pe necessary for extensive improvements. 


of printed pamphlets, a copy of which 
is itv ‘evidence. However, an adjourn- 
ment’ was taken for two weeks in order 
to afford the minority an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with the plan 
and to@-:obtain pertinent data. At the 
adjourned meeting on April 27, 1925, 
opposition to the proposed sale of all 
the properties of the Ironton to the D. 
&. I. wad made on behalf of the inter- 
veners, but the resolution approving the 
proposal was adopted by an overwhelm- 


ing ‘majority, there being 423,175 votes | 


east: for; ‘and 1,121 votes against, the 
resohition. 


In the following table, effect is given | 


to transfers of securities of the Iron- 
ton, alveady made and proposed to be 
made, by the Ford interests to the D. 
& 1., under the contracts of January 
30, 1925, and February 11, 1926; and 
proposed to be made by the D, & I. to 
the. Ironton, under the contract of April 
18, 1925. The table also shows the 
amounts of securities of the Ironton 
which would be retained by the D. & I. 
and. the amounts outstanding, and to be 
outstanding, in the hands of persons not 
parties*to any of the various contracts, 
as well-as of the Ford interests. 


Delivered, 
and to be 
delivered 
to D. & I. 
by Ford 
stock interests 

Common +++» $6,376,300 

PRMEEEECE eccecssscécceves SPB2,500 


Class of 
seeupity 
capital 


First.,5’s 1,048,000 
Adjustment 5’s 7,571,441 
+. Including the Ford interests. 


Thus, after consummation of the trans- 
, fers, ‘the D. & I. would still own 2,513 out 
of 4,334 shares, or approximately 58 per 


cent, of the outstanding stock of the 
Ironton. 


Upon the basis of assumed consumma- 
tion, ¢f.the proposed transactions, the 
balance sheet of the Ironton as of April 
1, 1925, would show cash $451,051.60, 
capital stock $432,600, and corporate sur- 
plus _ $18,451.60. The company would 

. have ng property left with which to con- 
tinue its service as a carrier. It is not 
contemplated that the Ironton shall ever 
again operate as a railroad. Corporate 
existence of the company, under control 
of the D. & I., is to be maintained for 
the purpose of distributing the remain- 
ing assets, or for such other purpose as 
the directors may decide, but it is in- 
tended to wind up the affairs of the com- 
pany when its obligations have been 
taken, care of, “if the minority stock- 
holders do not object.” After the trans- 
fer ofthe assets of the Ironton, includ- 
ing the stock of the Toledo, to the D. 
& I., it is expected that the affairs of 
the ‘Toledo will be wound up and the 
company dissolved. It is frankly con- 


. ceded in the record that the transactions 


_ involve virtual consolidation of the prop- 
erties of the Ironton and the Toledo with 
the. properties of the D. & I. for common 
ownership and operation. 


It;,is.contended on behalf of the appli- 
cants that the proposed consolidation of 
the railroad properties of the Ironton and 
the Toledo with those of the D. & I. 
would be in the public interest because, 
it iS asserted, the lines of the Ironton 
and of the D. & I. are, in reality, but 
detached parts of a single line, and that 
thesé detached parts can be more effici- 
ently and economically operated as a 
single line; that combination of the lines 
of the Ironton with those of the D. & I. 
would ‘constitute a trunk-line railroad 
occupying a strategic position in the ter- 
ritory southward from Detroit and other 
Michigan cities which would avoid the 

' frequently congested Toledo, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati gateways; that neither the 
Ironton nor the D. & I., without the aid 
of the other, can render substantial serv- 
ice to the public, but by unified opera- 
tion the lines of both can aid materially 
in supplying transportation service free 
from interruption at the Toledo and 
Cincinnati gateways; and that, in order 


In the event of ; 


— against the sum to be retained | 
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Finance 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Show Direct Loans Totaling $41,780,736 


Report to Federal Farm Loan Board Profits Amounting 
to $168,291.66 and Surplus of $1,447,310.40. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks had a total of $41,780,736 in dfrect 
loans and $40,643,859.97 in rediscounts at the close of business February 28, 1927, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has announced. 

The same banks also reported to the Board undivided profits totaling $168,291.66 
and a surplus amounting to $1,447,310.40. 

The full text of the Board’s announcement follows: 


ASSETS: 


THEOCE TOONS cock ccc ccuryy cries ee O66 ees cecrrenerees 


Rediscounts ......- 


Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts......++++. W tvd 6006. 699068 
U. S. Government bonds and securities. .......sseere eee ee ee eeens 
Accrued interest on U.S. Government bonds and securities... ....... 


Other securities ©... ...sseeseesee ee ees 
Accrued interest on other securities ... 


Rediscounts for other Federal Intermedi 


Cash on hand and in banks ..... 
Capital stock callable from U. S. 
Furniture and fixtures . 

Other assets 


Total QSSCtS 2... cc cissteciccieouews 
LIABILITIES: 


Surplus. ...... 


Other reserves .... 


| Reserved for matured debentures 2... 2. ccceeesee ten ecw ce ceneees 


Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding ...... 


Deferred rediscounts 


1 PIUSEERG COSICCUCN HAGE GAINED ici cece ccc ciissteereeteew ee eins 
NP CIOE WCCEEICE. THWOEOBS o0.65.5:009.50 68 0.0:0 6 Fe ETOEINLEDIR ASS SERN tbNE 


| Other liabilities 


: , | to place the combined lines in condition 
presépt at that meeting in person or | 


adequately to serve the public, even in 
the handling of business now offered, the 
expenditure of large sums of money will 


It appears that among the improvements 
in contemplation are complete double- 
tracking and electrification of the line. 
Topographical conditions south of Spring- 
field are said to be such as t oprevent 
double-tracking from that point to Iron- 
ton. 


It is in contemplation that at some 
future time that part of the Ironton’s 
line will be substantially relocated so as 
to extend southward from Springfield 
to a point at or near Portsmouth, with 
the possibility that a bridge may be 
built across the Ohio River at such latter 
point. The applicants contend that the 
Ironton cannot offer adequate security 





To be deliv- 


for loans likely to be needed to finance 
such improvements because bonds issued 
for those purposes would be subject to 
underlying issues; that the history of 
the Ironton shows that without the busi- 
ness now obtained through use of the 
Fordson-Flat Rock line of the D. & I., 
the Ironton would be unable to earn 
sufficient income to carry the heavy bur- 
den of its funded indebtedness; that un- 
der the proposed plan, a large part. of 
the outstanding funded debt of the Iron- 
ton would be retired and there would be 


Total par 
value or 
principal 
amount 
outstanding 
Mar. 31, ’25 


$6,500,000 
5,898,948 


Tobe 
retained 
by the of other 
D. & I. persons? 
$251,300 $123,700 

57,448 


Outstand- 


ered to in hands 


Ironton 
by D. & I. 
$6,125,000 

5,932,500 
12,057,500 


251,300 


181,148 12,489,948 


nore 
none 


1,048,000 
7,571,441 


1,521,000 
59,539* 


2,569,000 
7,630,981 


* Called for redemption on April 1, 1925. 


issued instead the common stock of the 
D. & I.; and that the latter would be 
in a strong financial position, free from 
any large funded debt and fixed charges, 


[By Telegraph.] 
New York, March 19,— The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- |! 


lowing: 
March 19, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
POUT CUB sgn ead cr easveves 
Czechoslovakia (krone)......... 
Denmark (krone)....... 
England (pound sterling).. 
Finland (markka)........ 
France (franc)......... 
Germany (reichsmark). 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary 
ME LOB aac wliad ste 
Norway (krone).......... 
PN CONNOR) ons ccc cccaceccess 
Portugal (ascudo)............-- 
Pe: CUED gw cece gainees 
SE OS Are Ore 
Sweden (krona)..............-: 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar)............. 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael)........... 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
pL Se ee 
ES OTS Se 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar).:... 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
CR MRR rs css ecb eaceene’ 
BN RUD 6 inc o'k dd vc cdecase 
Newfoundland (dollar)....... at 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)....... 
BPRRID CORTBOIRD . bios avs cas Zo 
CRUD COBRB sc 6 dhd's Kas 
Uruguay (veso) 


-14068 
.1390 
-007248 
-029614 
-2664 
4.8551 
-025206 
-0391 
-2372 
.012899 
.4001 
.1730 
0455 
.2613 
1139 
6514 
-005980 
-1756 
-2675. 
.1924 
-017585 


.6333 
-6221 
.6036 
6354 
-4852 
-4400 
-4300 
-4275 
.3633 
-4916 
5596 


-999449 
1.00469 
-470067 
-997063 
-9599 
-1184 
-1201 
1.0119 


‘ 


ate Credit Banks. ..., 
OOM \. 6 Vetch ete Oe 40088458 


I SN IONE «oh oyu Cees Red (VSNCCER tole Ged FERTILISED OS6-0.U 8:8 4 


Capital stock subscribed oi. ccvcrcc sce ceiceiiicitelawecesecviners 


Undivided profits 


Accrued interest on debentures outstanding ........... 
BUOLON GUI WO DRUIDS 26 6s 0054 50S cca a yr RCO Rp CA we Eh is 
INOUE OTIC GIS TOCINCOUNUER cia doc ceeviranirgeeae we wees erye 


ORME TEONOD 36400 C908 17 05/0 ve 6s 88K e ewe eewelais 


40,643,359.97 
578,450.32 
2,071,672.61 
2,089.80 
3,239,906.75 
6,253.28 
1,000,000.00 
5,948,883.00 
35,000,000.00 
19,736.05 
688,256.12 
282,298.30 


. $151,261,643.27 


$60,000 000.00 
1,447,310.40 


357,903.78 
63,670,000.00 
809,513.85 


11,977.05 


1,165,650.48 | 


to be necessary to secure and maintain 
facilities adequate to render efficient 
service to the public. It is admitted that 


the public would be the same whether 
the united lines were owned by the Iron- 
ton or by the D. & I. Connections of 
the lines of the D, & I, are, and will 
be, with identically the same carriers 
with which the Ironton connects between 
the points of Antersection of its lines 
with the Fordson-Flat Rock line and 
the Durban-Malinta cut-off, the only dif- 
ference being as to location of points of 
connection. 

As shown in its balance sheet of 
March 31, 1925, the Ironton’s investment 
in road and equipment on that date was 
$29,129,550.30. Against this investment, 
capital liabilities were listed as follows: 
Capital stock, $12,489,948,06, and funded 
debt, $11,688 ,48 1.22; total, $24,178,429,28, 
According to that balance sheet the ex- 
cess of investment in road and equip- 
ment over Capital liabilities was $4,951, 
121.02. But of the funded debt, $7,630,- 
981.22 of adjustment 5’s outstamding on 
March 31, 1925, were called for redemp- 
tion on April 1, 1925, Neither at the 
time the call was made, nor at the time 
the bonds became payable, by virtue of 
the call, was the Ironton in possession 
of cash or liquid assets in an aggregate 
amount anywhere approximating the 
$10,015,456.94, principal and interest, 
which the company elected to pay on the 
designated date of redemption. Only 
$76,650 was deposited with the trustee 
under the mortgage to pay adjustment 
5’s, with accrued interest, which might 
be presented by holders of those bonds 
in pursuance of the call. The only pro- 
vision made for satisfaction of the $7,- 
571,441.53 o£ adjustment 5’s, amd _ inter- 
est accrued thereon in the sum of $2, 
366,058.47, total $9,937,500, delivered by 
the Ford interests to the D. & I., was 
for ultimate surrender of the bonds to 
the Ironton in part consideration for 
the transfer of its properties. 

The principal barriers to adequate 
financing under the Ironton’s first mort- 
gage appear to be the limitation on the 
amount of bonds available for issue for 
additions and betterments and the lini- 
tation upon the amount of bonds which 
may be issued in any calendar year for 
other purposes. But, it was testified, 
the obstacle to a refunding operation by 
means of a@ new mortgage having more 
liberal provisions, is the premium of 5 
per cent payable upon redemption of 
outstanding first 5’s before maturity, 
On the basis of the amount of first 5’s 
outstanding on March 31, 1925, such 
premium would not exceed $130,000, 
Furthermore, it would seem that re- 
demption of the bonds might be obviated 
by provisions in a new mortgage, junior 
in lien to the first mortgage of the Iron- 
ton, recognizing outstanding first 5’s and 
providing for refunding them at matur- 
ity. The contentions of the applicants 
with respect to the financial disabilities 
of the Ironton are not impressive. 

All of the holders of outstanding stock 
and bonds of the Ironton were not af- 
forded opportunity to participate in the 
contract of January 30, 1925, between 
the Ford interests and the D. & I. The 
interveners contend that the provision 
made for minority stockholders is unfair 
because they are not accorded the same 
treatment under the plan as the major- 
ity, and because in the valuation of the 
stock of the Ironton for the purposes 
of the plan, no consideration was given 
to the elements of earnings and good 
will. The interveners presented no evi- 
dence of their ideas as to the walue of 
the stock of the Ironton; neither is there 
any reference to negotiations that may 
have been had for the purchase by the 
Ford interests,,or other interested 
parties, of the shares of Ironton stock 
owned by the interveners or other minor- 
ity stockholders, That there is discrim- 
ination against the minority appears 
from the fact that they are given no 
choice but to accept the cash Equivalent 
of the value placed upon theix stock in 
; the manner described above. 

To be continued in the issue of 
March 22. 


ee 








$41,780,736.01 | 


168,291.66 | 
5,845.72 
35,445.00 | 


1,820,001.80 | 
1,000,000.00 | 


Imtermediate 
Credits 


U. S. "Wreasury 
March 1%, 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-re venue re- 


ceipts: 
Income tax 


Miscellaneous internal 


revenue ....eere 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .... 
- 442,839,301.64 


Balance previous day.. 


Total 6 © o ceuriisoiee 
Expenditures. 


General ex penditures.. 


Interest om public. debt.. 
Refunds of receipts .... 


Panama Canal.... 


| Operations in special ac- 


counts .- - ..4. 


Adjusted sservice certifi- 


cate fund 


Civil service retirement 


fur + 6 00% 


{investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expen- 
Other public debt ex- 


penditures 


Balance today .. 


Total .& ce striae 


Downward Trend Ex pected 
In Indian Silver Market 


1927. 


(Mad2 Public March 19.) 


State ment 


| 
$2 ,084,776,12 | 


16.5% 
CUSTOMS 


42.8% 


106 ,124,945,53 | INCOME TAX 


3 ,830,774,39 
1. 451,759.52 | 


$1153,4.92,255.56 
3250 11,623.00 50 re lias 


a 


GENERAL 
54.0% 


$88 1,2 43,180,20 


$4,020,386,12 | 
14,586,519.34 
909,858.94 | 


99 194 99 | 


) >| 
a0, lod.06 _ 


Data on Tax Evasion 
Given to Comnittee 


266,211.63 


268,227.85 


jury Advise Stricter Enforce- 
ment of Law. 


$18,826 ,142.11 


424,179,157.75 a 
438 ,237,880.34 Reports saying “the equity of our in- 
come tax system breakdown’ 'if Section 
220 in the Revenue Acts of 1918, 1921, 
1924 and 1926 is not enforced, also dis- 
cussing the effect of depletion allowances 
on oil and gas wells under Section 1203, 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, have been 
distributed to members of the Joint Con- 


$88 1,243,180,20 


INT.ONPUB.DEBT 


Reports to House Group on In- 





234,251.43 | giver maaket is to be expected, accord- 
535,652.10 | 


+» $131,261 ,643.27 | 


and therefore able to obtain funds likely | 


ihe advantages of single operation to | 
| 


A downward movement in the Indian 
ing to an announcement Just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

The Indian silver market 
during the 


was easy 
week ended March 7, al- 


| though a gradual movement toward a | 
lower level is expected in Indian finan- | 


cial cireles, according to a cable to the 
Department from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner E. J, Sabine, at Bombay, based 
on information jist available in India. 
The offtake declined during the week. 
Silver coins totaled 943,200,000 rupees 
during the week ended March 7; bullion 
remained unchanged and stocks of silver 
were about 4,000 bars. 





gressional Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue ‘Taxation. Representative Green 
(Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Iowa, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee, in a letter 


transmitting one of the reports, that on | : 
| Parts 2 and 3 have been published 


alleged evasion of surtaxes by incor- 
poration under Section 220, says: 

“IT would especially call your atten- 
tion to the fact that if this section of the 
act is not enforced in the manner in- 


tended by Congress, then the equity of 


our income tax system breaks down.” 
Declares Section Not Enforced. 


That report on surtax evasion, submit- 
ended March totaled 


week az 


from 


| Revenue Act of 1926; and (3) Volume 1, 


| by Incorporation 





2,408 | 
ounces, of which 716 ounces arrived from | 


bee 
IN DEX 


Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 17, as Made Public March 19. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 
FRECEIPTS (in MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


EXP E NDITURES GN MILLIONS OP DOLLARS? 
600 50 1000 500 400 00 06 


0.4 % 
MISG, PUB.DEBT RET'S 


19.1% 9.8% IT% 


ted by L, H. Parker, Chief of the Joint 
Committee’s Division of Investigation, 
says that Section 220, of the acts of 1919 
and 1920 has not been enforced to the 


extent intended by Congress, that “there 
seems to be some possibility that the 
revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 will be 
enforced in a restricted manner in this 
connection.” It adds that “it is not evi- 
dent the Bureau ox Internal Revenue in- 
tends to assess the additional tax in the 
case of large operating corporations 
which are able to invest their enormous | 
earnings in their own business or related | 
industries.” 

The reports made public are: (1) Vol- 
ume 1, Part 1, Tentative Plan of Pro- 
cedure; (2) Voluime 1, Part 2, Prelimi, 
nary Report-Depletion-Oil and -Gas 


Part 3, Report on Evasion of Surtaxes | 
(Section 220). The 
full text of Part 1 and summaries of | 
In | 


| 
previous issues. Complete reports, pub- 


| lished by the Government Printing Of- | 


fice, are now being distributed. | 


Reports Ordered Printed. 

These reports are accompanied with 
the Chairman’s note that they “have 
been submitted to the Chairman and or- 
dered printed by him but have not yet 
been approved by the full Committee.” 

While Mr. Green and C. D. Hamel, | 
Chief of the Simplification Division of 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 9 
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Income 


Taxes 


Rise Recorded in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board for 
the week ending March 16 and announced 


March 19, aggregated $14,815,000,000 or ~ 


18,1 per cent above the total of $12,- 
548,000,000 reported for the preceding 
week, 


Total debits for the week under re- 
view are $1,158,000,000 or 8.5 per cent 
above those for the week ending March 
17, 1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $1,008,000,000, Boston $54,000,- 
000, San Francisco $37,000,00, Chicago 
$24,000,000, Philadelphia $22,000,000 and 
Los Angeles $21,000,000. Detroit and 
Milwaukee reported reductions of $26,- 
000,000 and $19,000,000, respectively. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published week- 
ly since January 1919 amounted to $14. 
048,649,000, as compared with $11,822,. 
447,000 for the preceding week and $12,- 
911,577,000 for the week ending March 
17, 1926. 


Permit Extended to Develop 
Power on Roanoke River 


The Federal Power Commission has 
stated orally that it has authorized the 
extension for one year of the preliminary 
permit issued to the Roanoke River 
Power Company for its 50,000-horsepower 
project at Bugg’s Island, in the vicinity 
of Clarkesvilf% on the Roanoke River, Va. 

The permit was issued originally April 
2, 1926, for ome year. 


| Idaho Company Asks Right 


To Construct Power Line 


The Idaho FPower Company of Boise, 
Idaho, has made application to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a transmis- 
sion line license ‘81% miles to’ extend 
from its American Falls plant to its Sho- 
shone Falls plant. The proposed trans- 
mission line would pass through Power, 
Blaine, Minidoka and Jerome counties. 


tax, legal and economic associations, the 
full Joint Committee will not meet until 








Silver 


imports into India during the 


| New York and 1,692 ounces 
London. 


the Joint Committee, will have a confer- | some time 
ence April 11 with representatives of Green says. 


Asall of this Stock has been sold, this advertisement appears asa matter of record only. 


80,000 Shares 
The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


VOGUE PATTERNS 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY 
THE CONDE NAST PRESS 


BRITISH VOGUE 
FRENCH VOGUE 
LE JARDIN DES MODES 


Common Stock 


CAPITALIZATION 


614% Farst Mortgage Serial Bonds....... 
7% Curnulative Preferred Stock 
Commom Stack (No Par Value)....... eee 


Authorized or to be 
Presently authorized 
(closed) 
31,000,000 
350,000 shares 


Outstanding or to be 

Presently outstanding 
$508,333 
$868,300 

320,000 shares 


Copies of aletier irs reference to the Cormpany from Mr. Condé Nast, President, may be obtained frorm the undersigned. Mr. 


Nast has summarised thts letter as follows: 
BUSINESS 


“The business of The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 
eras started eighteen years ago by the purchase of VOGUE. 
The success of all the periodicals published by the Com- 
parry has been built around the theory that the most effec- 
tive advertising medium for the producers of high-cost 
merchandise is the magazine appealing only to the well-to- 
do, cultivated, and fashionable people of the country. The 
editorial matter of our periodicals is prepared with a view 
to interesting only this class of readers. WOGUE, HOUSE 
& GARDEN and VANITY FAIR, each in its particular 
field, partakes of the mature of a ‘trade paper’. Their 
readers consult thern with confidence in formulating their 
opinion as to what is correct, attractive and artistic. To 
the advertiser this is a matter of great irmportance, since 
through his advertisement he tells the readers where is to 
be had the class of merchandise described in the editorial 
pages. 

VOGUE, which is published in New York, London and 
Paris in separate editions, is recognized by the fashionable 
wornen of the world as the outstanding authority in matters 
of fashion, It reports fashions with greater swiftness- and 
judgment and presents them with greater distinction than 
any other periodical im the world, 


HOUSE & GARDEN has met the growing desire for a 
wider knowledge of all that is appropriate and tasteful in a 
well arranged home. Im its own group it holds first place 
in both circulation and advertising revenue, while in volume 
of advertising, it surpasses all monthly magazines. 


VANITY FAIR is_ designed to satisfy the increasing 
dermand of the American people to be better informed 
about sotity, painting, fashions, sculpture, opera, litera- 
ture, etc. It gives am early and authoritative account of 
every worthwhile mowernent and developrnent in the arts 
and reflects the trend of public tate amomg the intellectual 
aristocracy, 


The VOGUE Pattern business, still im its infancy, is 
fownded upon the desire of the discriminating women in 
each community to dress in the smartest and most cosmo- 
politan manner. We have pattern distributing agencies in 
all of the important cities in the United States and Canada 
and in nearly one hundred cities in England and on the 
coratinent of Europe. 


‘The Condé Nast Press was founded six wears ago for the 
purpose of developing “quality’ printing for our own publi- 
cations, Its success im turning out the highest standard of 
Printing on a quantity basis has attracted the attention of 
other publishrs amd we are now printimg a number of 
other pefiodicals besides our own, 


‘The soundness of the publishing theory on which all our 
Periodicals have been built is demonstrated by the fact that 
among all the periodicals published in the United States 
for three years of more, VOGUE, HOUSE & GARDEN 


and VANITY FAIR held second, third and twelfth places 
in 1926 with respect to the volume of advertising publi 
while they stood in first, second and third places in the 


volume of advertising gained for the year 1926 over the 
year 1925. 


The management will continue to be in the hands of 
Mr. Francis L. Wurzburg, the Vice-President, and myself 
as in the past. A member of Goldman, Sachs & Co. wall 
be invited to join the Board of Directors.” 


PROFITS 


“The balance of net profits of The Condé Nast Publica-. 
tions, Inc., including the results of operations of foreign 
subsidiary companies (after allowimg for minority inter- 
ests), after deducting all charges including depreciation and 
Federal income taxes paid, and after deducting dividends 
paid on preferred stock, but not including the charges (now 
discontinued) for carrying endowment insurance policies, 
for the four years ended December 31, 1926, as certified by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., have been as follows: 


Years ended 


Net Profits applicab! 
December 31 rohts applicable 


to Common Stock 


seveewenee ess $156,087.30 


‘The net profits applicable to the common stock for the 
first two months of 1927 were more than 35% ahead of such 
profits for the same period of 1926. A 


An initial quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share will, be 
paid July 1, 1927, which is at the annual & of $2.00 per 
share. Since our plans for the future do not contemplate 
large capital expenditures, the Company should be able to 
— in dividends a substantial portion of its met 
pr ts.” Py 


ASSETS AND BALANCE SHEET 


“The balance sheet of The Condé Nast icati 
as of December 31, 1926, after giving effe eee 
sale of additional stock and certain trawgactions in connec- 
tion therewith, as certified by Messze. Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., shows net tangible assets ap-ylicable to the common 
stock of $1,695,23267. The Ccsmpany’s goodwill item 
which covers magazine titles, copyrights, subscription lists 
and other intangibles, is carried on the balance sheet at the 
figure of $1,800,000 which w4 set up at the time of the 
recapitalization of the tiny in 1923, The assets repre- 
sented by this item, in my judgment, have a value greatly 
in excess of that amour¢, Like the names of other well 
established periodicals, the Company’s magazine titles 


could be sold for a “Abstantial i i 
cndiues af then Sndeaee amount irrespective of the 


Price $28.50 Per Sharé 


This offering is made subject to allotment or 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


rior sale and in all res 
of Messrs, Sullivan & Cromwell, for the Bankers, amd of Messrs, DeWitt & 


Tt is expected that delivery of temporary stocke certificates or interim receipts (exch, eable for stock 
made on ot about April 4, 2927, at the office of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 30 Pine Street, Ment Tock, N. 7 


ects when, as ~4id 
an Aken, for & 


if issued and accepted b j 
Conspany. epted by us and subject to the approval 
ertificates when issued and 


toved) will be 
Y., against payment therefor in E 


ew York funds. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


The statements contained in this advertisement, while not. gudpAnteed, are obtained from sources which we believe to be reliable, 


( 


in the Autumn, 


Chairman 
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Condensed 
Food 


; Patent for Portable 
Food Ration Is Held 
Valid and Infringed 


District Court Holds Product 
Not Anticipated in Ingre- 
dients by Prior Dis- 
closures. 


American KITCHEN Propucts Co. Vv. 
Steck & STEcK; District Court, 
SoutuerN District, New YORK, No. 
E. 28-352. 

Rademacher patent No. 1007142 for a 
portable and cubical food ration, was 
held valid and infringed in this suit. 

Clifford and Schull (by Livingston 
Gifford and N. A. Burgess, Fsqs.), for 
plaintiff; M. D. Ordman, Esq. (By C. 
E. Edwards and M. D. Ordman Esqs.), 
for defendant. sae 

Judge Bondy rendered the opinion of 
the court as follows: 

The complaint charges defendant with 
the infringement of patent No. 1007142, 
issued October 31, 1911 to the plaintiff 
as assignee of the inventor Johann Cc. 
W. Rademacher in an application filed 
February 5, 1908, for a solid meat and 
vegetable extract, comprising meat and 
vegetable constituents and fat (Claim 
2), in the form of a portable (Claim 3) 
and a cubical food ration, Which, on dis- 
solving in water, will produce a cup 
of bouillio (Claim 4) substantially free 
from any added binding matter (Claim 
5), and for the process of producing the 
same, which consists in evaporating at 
about the temperature of boiling water 
a mixture of meat extract, vegetable 
extract and salt to a doughlike consis- 
tency, adding thereto fat and shaping 
the mass into portable unit rations, sub- 
stantially as described (Claim 1). 

Product of Extracts 

The specification states that sub- 
“stances consisting of meat extracts, 
vegetable extracts, with or without the 
addition of fresh vegetables, salt and 
water if desired are mixed while heating 
for about an hour to about 212 degree F. 
To this mixture is added salt and then 
the mass is evaporated to a doughlike 
consistency. This evaporation is per- 
formed at a temperatwre of about 212 


degrees F. and lasts about one to two | 


hours. The requisite fat and spices to 
suit the taste are then added and the 
heating of the mass to abou‘ 212 degrees 
F. is continued for a short time. Then 
the mass is left to cool with constant 
stirring and with a gradual cautious 
lowering of the temperature, in which 
process it will assume the desired con- 
sistency. Before complete cooling and 
solidification, it is placed in molds and 
rolled fiat to a thickness of about nine- 
sixteenths of an inch and permitted to 
cool completely at ordinary temperature. 
Thereafter it is cut out or stamped out 
im the shape of unit rations, without the 
use of any binding media, pressing or 
evaporating in such a way as to cause 
the loss of their nutritive value. 

In his application Rademacher stated 
that by meat extracts he meant the con- 
stituents of meat that are soluble in 
water, and by vegetable extracts, vege- 
table albumin which has been rendered 
soluble in water by well-known means, 
and by fat, fat of either animal or vege- 
table origin or a mixture thereof. 


Prior Art Patents 

The great number of prior art patents 
disclose that those schooled in the art 
had been seeking in vain to effect what 
the inventor finally accomplished. 

The cubic unit rations at once became 
commercially popular and apparently 
supplied a large demand. Four hundred 
million cubes have een made and sold 
by the plaintiff since 1909 and royalties 
amounting to a very substantial sum 
have been paid or credited to the inven- 
tor under the patent in suit. 

In two suits involving infringement 
of the patent, the defendants have con- 
sented to decrees sustaining the validity 
of the patent. 

The defendant urges the lack of in- 

* wention in view of prior disclosures. 
None of these, however, discloses the 
Same ingredients, the same process and 
the same product as piaintiff’s. The 
defendant especially relies on the dis- 
closure by the British patent to Gedge 
No. 923 of 1880. 

The ingredients, the process and the 
product of the British patent differ from 
those of the patent in suit. The vege- 
table extract of the British patent is 
the product produced by boiling garden 
vegetables in watcr. The vegetable ex- 
tract of the patent in suit is vegetable 
albumin which has been rendered soluble 
in water by well-known means. The sub- 
stances produced by evaporating the 
mixture in the British patent is not 
of doughlike consistency but is a warm 
mixture run into pots or other re- 
ceptacles. There is no evidence that the 
final product of the British invention 
is solid, portable, divisible into units 
or capable of retaining shape when cold. 


British Patent Cited. 

In the British patent evaporation is 
produced by stirring over a fire till a 
paste is formed having the consistency 
of a syrup. It does not provide for the 
evaporation of the mass to a doughlike 
consiresicy at a temperature of 212 de- 
grees F., the evaporating lasting two 
hours. 

The British patent was considered by 
the Patent Office before the patent in 
suit was granted. 

The Commisioner of Patents having 
found that the delay which took place 
in prosecuting the application was un- 
avoidable, this court can not hold that 
the application was abandoned. Revised 
Statutes 4894; Schram Glass Mfg., v. 
Homer Brooke Glass Co., 249 Fed. 228. 

The defendant contends that the pat- 

_ent is invalid because the application 
ms originally filed provided that water 
should be an ingredient and that the 
mmass should be boiled, and because it 

3 aiid not contain any definition of vege- 

_ ‘table matter, whereas the application 
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Process Held Invalid and Not Infringe 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1927. 


Patents 


Two Claims of Patenton V ulcanization 


Bill of Chemical Company Charging Sale of Material for 
Use in Operation Is Dismissed. 


GRASSELLE CHEMICAL Co. V. NATIONAL 
ANILINE & CHeEmICcAL Co., INc.; Dis- 
trict CoURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT, NEW 
York, No. E. 27-22. 

The District Court held invalid two 
claims of a patent on a method for rapid 
vulcanization of rubber, and on this 
ground dismissed a bill charging in- 
fringement of the patent by the defend- 
and through sales of diphenylguanidine 
and triphenylguanidine to manufacturers 
of rubber products. 

The first part of the decision was 
printed in the issues of March 18 and 19. 
It continues: 


Moreover, from the same chart it ap- 
pears that many substances with a dis- 
sociation constant less than 1x10-8 have 
a greater speed of vulcanization than 
other substances set down on the chart 
as having the prescribed constant. A 
notable example of this seems to be para- 
nitroso-di-methylaniline which has a low 
constant yet next to the highest speed 
on Williams’ chart. 

It seems quite evident, however, that 
the accelerator referred to in the patent 
relates to speed in curing the rubber in 
vulcanization whereby the maximum ten- 
sile strength is obtained, and not to 
speed in absorbing sulphur. Bedford’s 
chart (Ex. F-4), while it indicates that 
inany substances having constants of 
1x10-8, or more, are good accelerators 
yet shows substances with high con- 
stants as, for example,  trinormal- 
prophylamine, trinormal butylamine and 
diethylaniline which have a far lower 
rate of acceleration than various sub- 
stances on the chart outside the range. 
Indeed, from the data in both the Wil- 
liams’ and Bedford charts, I find no de- 
termining value as accelerator sub- 
stances based on the range prescribed by 
the patentee. 

Broad Claims Unjustified. 

It may be that some of the narrower 

claims of this patent (such as 2 and 38), 


which are not in issue but apparently in | 
terms cover hexamethylenetetramin and | 


aldehyde ammonia, are valid. Yet it is 
clear that no broad claims like those in 
suit can be justified. 

Ihave no doubt of the use of dimethyl- 
para-phenylene diamine commercially by 


the Diamond and Goodrich Companies | 


prior to the earliest date of invention 
claimed by the patentee. It is said, how- 
ever, that the use was a secret and not 


a public use, and, therefore, can have no | 


effect upon the patent in suit. 


In the recent case of Schrader Sons, | 
Inc, v. Wein Sales Corp., 9 Fed. (2) 306, | 


the majority of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit held that 
where no one in a factory but the pro- 
prietor and his assistants was allowed to 
know of a process, there would be no 


public use within the meaning of the | 
et —_——_———————— | had justified their classification by ex- 
finally granted makes the use of water | 

optional and defines vegetable extract | 


to mean albumin which has been rendered 
soluble in water, which definition it 
is urged, in effect, adds new matter not 
included in the orginial application. 


Testimony of Experts. 

The testimony of experts and the de- 
finitions given in dictionaries leave no 
doubt that the words “vegetable ex- 
tracts,” as used in the application 
originally filed, are not limited in their 
application to an extract derived from 
garden vegetables but also include vege- 
table or wheat albumin rendered soluble 
by such well-known means as the treat- 


‘ment of albumin with hydrochloric acid 


and the neutralization of the acid with 
sodium carbonate or other suitable al- 


kali. The definition was added at the | 


request of the Patent Office. The defini- 
tion, therefore, did not constitute a de- 
parture from the disclosure originally 
presented. The claims were narrowed 
and not broadened by the definition of 


the words “vegetable extract” as used | : 
| ammonia, 


in the application. It was added before 
the application was finally acted on. It 
was supported by the oath of the in- 
ventor that the subject-matter of 
the amendment was a part of his in- 


vention and was invented by him before | 


he filed his original application for the 
invention. Under the circumstances, it 
can not be held that any new matter 
not included in the original application 


| was added by the definition. 


In reply to a letter written by the 
plaintiff January 12, 1912, giving notice 


of the infxvingement of plaintiff’s patent, | 


defendant’s attorneys did mot deny in- 
fringement but stated that they doubted 
the validity of the patent. 
Suit For Infringement. 
In 


against a most resourceful infringer. 


Its prosecution was delayed becaise it | 


was impossible to get the testimony of 


necessary witnesses in Germany during | 
a decree in | 
| ent, if valid in other respects than the 
claims in issue, covers hexa and alde- 


the war. On May 38, 1921, 
that suit was entered on consent, sus- 
taining the patent and holding it in- 
fringed. 

On July 22, 1921, another suit was 
brought against another infringer who 
likewise consented October 5, 1922, toa 
decree setstaining the patent and hold- 
ing it infringed. 

On February 14, 1924, suit was 
brought against the defendant. There 
is no proof that defendant changed its 
position or was prejudiced in any way 
by reason of the delay in bringing suit 
against it. Under the circumstances, the 
court can not find that the plaintiff was 
guilty of such laches in delaying to 
bring action against the defendant as to 
deny it protection. 

There is evidence that the defendant 
did use the ingredients specified in the 
patent in suit substantially in the way 
described in the patent, and that the 
product sold by it was the same as plain- 
tiff’s product. 

The plaintiff, therefore, is entitled to 
a decree enjoining the use of plaintiff’s 
patented process and the sale of the 
patented product. 
 Maxgh 10, 1927, 





1914 the plaintiff brought suit | 


statute even though the assistants had 
not been pledged to Secrecy, and the case 
was distinguished from the cases in 
which “a factory was open for many em- 
ployes to come and go.” 

In the present case there was appar- 
ently not only a large business with 
many employes, but Spence stated that 
while he considered his work confidential 
so long as he was in the employ of the 
Company there was no pledge of secrecy. 
(Fol. 1281-2.) 

Kent also testified that nothing was 
ever said about his information being 
confidential though he treated it as such 
while he was with the Company. He 
left them in the latter part of 1912, tak- 
ing away various formulae. (Fols. 
1411-12.) 

That the substance has the proper dis- 
sociation constant and gives a basic re- 
action at the vulcanization temperature 
I do not understand to be disputed. 

Moreover, as a further proof that the 
process was not secret in such a sense 
as to prevent the use in the Diamond 
and Goodrich factories from being a pub- 
lic use, it is to be remembered that 
Spence had an application prepared in 
1911 for a patent Covering his accel- 
erator which later on developed into a 
process of devuleanizing, and filed an 
application for the latter process on June 
27, 1914, a month before the application 
for the patent in suit was filed. This 
application refers to dimethyl-para- 
phenylene-diamine as a powerful accel- 
erator. (Exhibit E-1, line 31 of page 3 
of patent. ; 

They are dependent upon a prescribed 
dissociation constant range which is 
neither proved to furnish a workable 
test nor atest which has been employed 
by technologists in experimenting in 
vulcanization. 

The patentees evidently sought to es- 
tablish a monopoly in an enormous field 
of ammonium compounds which would 
control the results of subsequent dis- 
covery and control the trade. To ac- 
complish this they gnserted in their pat- 
ent the statement that other bases ad- 


o7 


| ditional to those recommended in their 
| prior 


patents would prove desirable 
vulcanizing agents if having a dissocia- 
tion constant greater than 1X10-8. 
The general application of this for- 
mula to the thousands of substances 
which it might embrace, neither they, 
nor any one else, had or have tested. 
They now say to the trade which for 
many years prior to the date of their 
invention has used substances having 
constants within the prescribed range, 
you are infringers if you employ any 
new substances within the range be- 


; Cause when you used the old ones, you 


had no conception of our theory. 
Claims Held Baseless. 
This would be doubtful enough if they 


periments or statistics far more exten- 
sive than have been shown. But when 
the evidence indicates that the results 
of their experiments are largely incor- 
rect and that their classification based 
upon a critical range of dissociation con- 
stants is unwarranted, the claims of the 
patent founded upon the assumed 
validity of such a classification must 
fail. 

But it may be said in answer to all 
this that most of the good accelerators 
come within the designated range and 
that the great improvement in automo- 
bile tires in strength and durability has 
been largely due to the use of organic 
accelerators having the prescribed char- 
acteristics. 

It may be said in reply even, at the 
cost of repetition that hexa, one of the 
greatest modern accelerators and one 
specifically mentioned in the patent, can 
by no possibility come within the defi- 
nition of the claims. 

Moreover, that there is doubt about 
the dissociation constant of aldehyde- 
another great accelerator 
named in the patent, and a_ dispute 
about whether it can be obtained be- 
cause of the rapid decomposition of the 
substance in water (fols. 3108-3112). 

Experiments in Error. 


It obviously cannot be obtained except | 


theoretically and by a method other 
than the one outlined by the complain- 


ant in answer to Interrogatory No. 2. | 


Triphenylguanidine, another of the most 
popular accelerators and one of the two 
alleged to infringe herein, has a disso- 
ciation constant which is in doubt and 
may be outside of the range. 

In addition to all this, the evolution 
of durable tires has been due to many 
things other than these modern accel- 
erators. They are important factors, 
but their relative importance in the 
evolution of the industry has, I believe, 
been greatly exaggerated. 

The licenses have little bearing in 
showing public acquiescence. The pat- 


hyde-ammonia. Certain licensees paid 
royalties for these substances before 
diphenylguanidine or triphenylguandine 
were thought of. About 80 per cent 
of the royalties paid were for hexa and 
Aldehyde-ammonia. These compounds 
were licensed also under. United States 
Patent No, 1126469, as well as under the 
patent in suit. As I read the record, 
only three licenses were given altogether. 

This: case because of its technical fea- 
tures has been one of unusual labor. 
But, like most chemical cases, after pro- 
longed study, the real issues involved 
seem to require far less knowledge of 
the very difficult subject of organic 
chemistry than might at first be sup- 
posed, and in the end to come down to 
only the sort of analysis of facts which 
is the common business of judges, If 
much more were necessary than the aid 
of assiduous and able counsel, lack of 
any substantial education in chemistry 
would be an almost insuperable barrier 
to the understanding of such a case by 
myself, or, I believe, many of our judges. 

The facts as presented and analyzed 
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Vulcanizing 


Compounds 


Conviction Is Upheld 
For Still Maintained 


On Leased Premises 


Defense of Scheme of Prohi- 
bition Agents to “Frame” 
Defendant Not 
Allowed. 


\ 


SaM GopsEY, PLATNTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES, Nos, 4675 AND 4681; 
ARNOLD SCHULTZ, PLAINTIFF IN Error, 
v. UNrtep STATES, Nos. 4682 AND 4683; 
CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS, SIXTH CiR- 
cuUIT. 

Convictions for conspiracy to violate 
the prohibition law, where the defense 
was that the accused knew nothing of a 
certain still placed on leased land in pur- 
suance of an alleged scheme of prohibi- 
tion agents to “frame” the owner of 
the property in retaliation for his ac- 
tivity in reporting law violators under 
“protection” of such agents, were af- 
firmed in this review in error to the 
District Court, Eastern District of 
Tennessee. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Denison and Moorman, Circuit 
Judges, and Gore, District Judge. 

Per Curiam: Plaintiffs in error, God- 
sey and Schultz, were tried and con- 
victed under two indictments, one of 
which charged conspiracy to violate the 
National Prohibition Act and the other, 
in six separate counts, a like number of 
offenses against the Revenue Act appli- 
cable to the manufacture of spiritous 
liquor. The indictments were the re- 
sult of the discovery and destruction of 
an illicit still, with whisky, supplies and 
equipment, all on the property of God- 
sey. 

Schultz admitted working at the still 
but claimed that he was employed by a 
man named Williams, to whom Godsey 
said he had leased a small part of the 
land. Godsey’s defense was that he knew 
nothing of the still, that it was placed 
on his property by prohibition officers to 
“frame” him because he had been active, 
through State officers, in causing raids 
to be made upon other law violators 
with whom the prohibition officers were 
financially interested. 

Several of the grounds urged by the 
defendants in support of their insistence 
on reversals of the judgments are not 
presented in the record. Among them 
is the alleged error in refusing a contin- 
uance of the cases. The record does not 
show, in a way that may be considered 
by this court, that a motion for a con- 
tinuance was ever made; moreover, what 
appears on the motion for a new trial 
would not have justified a continuance, 
even if the matters set up had been pre- 
sented before trial. 

On that showing it was not made to 
appear that defendants exercised any 
diligence to procure the absent witnesses 
or that any of them would have testified 
to facts admissible in evidence. An- 
other is that the court erred in not di- 
recting verdicts of not guilty. There was 
no request for such a verdict on the 
trial, but had there been we would be 
required to hold that there was evidence 
—direct as to Schultz and circumstantial 
as to Godsey—to take the cases to the 
jury. 

Object to Evidence Rulings. 

The objections to the rulings on the 
evidence relate mainly to the exclusion 
of the testimony of two witnesses who 
were prepared to say that the prohibition 
agents who destroyed the still had them- 
selves protected and assisted others in 
violating the law. This is said to have 
been evidence of motive for the placing 
of the still on Godsey’s property when 
considered in connection with the claim 
that he had quit dealing in liquor and 
was reporting violations of the law to 
the State authorities and thus interfer- 
ing with the business of the raiding of- 
ficers and their confederates. 

We think it was inadmissible, though 
Schultz and others were permitted to 
give evidence of the same character. It 
was open to Godsey to show, if he could, 
that he knew nothing of the still, and 
that it was placed on his property by 
some one without his knowledge or 
consent. 


motive isolated acts of law violation by 
the prohibition officers, 
was too remote and speculative; besides, 
if admissible, that which was excluded 


was at most cumulative and could not |! 


have affected the verdicts. 

The claim that one of the jurors was 
disqualified needs no discussion. The 
grounds of the alleged disqualification 


convince me that the claims in issue 
attempting as they do to cover an 
enormous class of substances are based 
upon no experimentation with ammon- 
ium compounds sufficient to justify me 
in upholding them; furthermore that 
there is enough in the record to show 
not only that the broad claims covering 
in terms the future manufacture and use 
of substances not specifically named in 
the patent are without foundation but 


are negatived by proof that the classifi- | 


cation of accelerators attempted in these 
claims is neither correct nor useful. 

In addition to this substances and 
processes of the prior art having ali 
their characteristics completely indenti- 
cal with these broad claims leave the 
patentees with little more than a theory 
on which to found their patent rights. 

In these circumstances I see no reason 
for discussing the difficult question 
whether triphenylguanidine _ infringes 
the claims particularly since any judg- 
ment of real value as to the different 
experiments which have been made to 
determine its dissociation constant should 
be given upon the report of an assessor 
thoroughly trained in chemical labora- 
tory work. 

I hold the claims in suit invalid for 
lack of invention and grant a decree dis- 
missing the bill with costs, 

January 24. 1927. 


But in support of that defense | 
he could not prove under the guise of | 


Such evidence ! 
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ANKRUPTCY: Revision of Proceedings: Right of Review.—Concurrent 

findings of referee and judge will not be set aside on appeal on anything. 

less than a demonstration of plain mistake.-In re Maki, Bankrupt. (Circuit 
Sourt of Appeals, 6th Circuit.) —Index II, Page 188, Col. 7. 


ONTRACTS: Actions for Breach: Special Damages.—Where contract for 
purchase of engine provides that in event engine should prove defective 

the vendor should replace or refund purchase price, held: This remedy exclusive 
and purchaser may not recover special damages to business.—Morris & Co. 
v. Power Mfg. Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.) —Index II, Page 184, 


Jol. 5. 


Fy VIDENCE: Competency: Remote and Speculative: Isolated Acts of Law 

Violation.—In prosecution for conspiracy to violate prohibition law, based 
on discovery of illicit still on accused’s property, where defense was lack of 
knowledge of such still and that prohibition agents had “framed” accused be- 
cause of his activities against violators “protected” by such agents, exclusion 
of testimony of two witnesses prepared to say that such agents had protected 
and assisted others in violating the law, sustained, as isolated acts of law viola- 
tion, too remote and speculative.—Godsey v. United States (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 188, Col. 3. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Validity: 


Detective Control 
Before High Court 


Suit Seeks to Enjoin Enforce- 
ment of State Law in Wis- 
consin on Operatives. 


A suit to set aside and enjoin the en- 
forcement of an Act of the State of 
Wisconsin, purporting to regulate pri- 
vate detectives, because in conflict with 
the Federal Constitution is before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Allan Pinkerton, doing busi- 
ness as Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency, and The Corporations Auxiliary 
Company, Appellants, v. Wengert et als., 
No. 246. 

The case was argued, March 17, 1927, 
by F: H. Wood (F. ,H. Wood on the 
brief) for the appellants and by Eugene 
Wengert (Eugene Wengert and D. W. 
Sullivan on the brief for the appellees. 

Includes Shop Operatives. 

For the appellants it was contended 
that the provisions of the Act whereby 
shop operatives are included within the 
definition of a private detective and sub- 
jected to the same regulations as an 
ordinary detective are invalid because 
in conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 





It was argued that the State may not } 


either prohibit the occupation of a pri- 
vate detective or the operation of a de- 
tective agency, or, under the guise of 
negulation, subject them to arbitrary and 
uXreasonable interference in the conduct 
of their business. 

It was further stated that the act 
denies to the appellants the equal pro- 
tection of the -laws in that it exempts 
railroad police and detectives and watch- 
men privately employed from its pro- 
visions. 

And it was contended that the bill 
stated a cause of action and the District 
Court erred first in not holding the Act 
unconstitutional on its face, second in 
refusing a temporary injunction, and 
third in dismissing the bill. 

Argument for Appellees. 

The argument for the appellees was 
to the effect that the act of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature enacting Chapter 289 of 
the Session Laws of 1925, and appearing 
in the regular statutes of 1925 as Sec- 
tion 175.07, regulates private detectives, 
private police and private guards, and 
by its definition in Section 2, Paragraph 
2, includes “inside shop operatives” with- 
in the term of “private detective.” 

It was maintained that the business of 
private detective agencies and the oc- 
cupation of private detectives and inside 
shop operatives is a proper subject of 
| regulation within the police power of a 
sovereign State. 


regulatory provisions of the act as ap- 
| plied both to shop operatives and detec- 
tive agencies, in the ordinary sense, are 
reasonably calculated to reach the evils 
sought to be corrected, and are not with- 
in the inhibition ‘of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

And it was contended that equal pro- 
tection of the laws is not denied by the 
exception of railroad police and detec- 
tives, and watchmen privately employed. 
were never verified, and whether so or 
not, were insufficient. No legal excep- 
tion was taken to the charge. -We waive 
that point, however, to observe that there 
is nothing in United States v. One Ford 
Coupe (United States Daily, 3281), re- 
lied on by defendants, indicating direct 
conflict between that part of the prohibi- 
tory legislation covering the objects of 
the conspiracy alleged and the older tax 
statutes under which the second indict- 
ment was drawn. See in this: connection 
United States v. Staffoff, 260 U. S. 477. 

Punishment Not Presented. 

Neither is the question of double pun- 
ishment presented, although the indict- 
ments grew out of the same series of 
acts. In one case defendants were 
charged with conspiring to violate the 
National Prohibition Act by unlawfully 
manufacturing intoxicating liquor; in the 
other they were charged with violations 
of the Revenue Acts in the use of a non- 
registered distillery for the manufacture 
of spiritous liquor. 

Proof of acts constituting an offense 
under one indictment or count would not 
necessarily convict on any other—each 
in fact required certain evidence which 
the other did not. On this point the 

; Cases are governed by the principles an- 
nounced in Reynolds v. United States (6 
4C. C. A.) 280 Bed. 1: Miller w Tlnited 
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Infringement: 

Patent No. 1007142, for portable and cubical food ration, held: Valid, as 
not anticipated by prior disclosures of different ingredients, process and prod- 
uct; and infringed.—American Kitchen Products Co. v. Steck & Steck. (District 
Sourt, Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 188, Col. 1. 





The argument was advanced that the 


of the street between its tracks, to con- 


ably exercised, to require a street car 
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Prohibition 


inches, 


Cubical Food Ration—Rademacher 


Question Submitted 
As to Street Paving 


Court Asked to Decide Whether 
Work Must Be Done Be- 
«ween Tracks. 


The question whether a street rail- 
way can be required to repave that part 


form with the construction of streets 
as improved, is before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Fort Smith Light & Traction Com- 
pany, Plaintiff in Error, v. Board of 
Improvement of Paving District No. 16 
of the City of Fort Smith, Ark., No. 
269. 


The case was submitted on printed 
briefs March 17, 1927. J. M. Hill, H. 
L. Fitzhugh and R. M. Campbell ap- 
pear on the brief as attorneys for the 
plaintiff in error and J. P. Woods and 
H. P. Daily for the defendent in error. 


For the plaintiff in error it is con- 
tended that the franchises of the com- 
pany embedded in the ordinances con- 
stituted a contract not subject to im- 
pairment by the State. It is argued 
that the right, even if fairly and reason- 


company operating an electric line in 
the street to pave the part of the street 
over which its lines run, is not within 
the police power, but its exercise when 
validly done must rest upon some other 
power. 


: é 
It is stated that the classification, as 
to the plaintiff in error, was arbitrary. 


Defendant Cites Decisions. 

For the defendant in error it is 
pointed out that a Connecticut case, 
Fair Haven & W. Rd. Co. v. City of 
New Haven, presented the same ques- 
tions to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and that the court de- 
cided that case as the defendant in error 
contends this case should be decided. 

It is pointed out further that other 
previous decisions dispcse of the con- 
stitutional argument. 

And it is concluded that there is 
nothing in the statute of 1923, attacked 
in this case, nor in the action of this 
Paving District under the statute, which 
would justify the argument that plain- 
tiff in error has been subjected to 
“mere oppression and wrong.” 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The numbér at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
KE. D. W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. See. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 
— 

1483868, V. Clifford, Vent for liquid con- 
tainers, suit filed Feb. 24, 1927, D. C., N. D. 
Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. E 221, Petroleum 
Safety Appliance Co. v. Brooks Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

1486883, E. P. Haliburton, Method of hy- 
drating cement and the like, 1500385, Same, 
Method of and apparatus for mixing ma- 
terials, suit filed Feb. 22, 1927, D. C., E. D. 
Okla. (Muskogee), Doc, E 3554, E. P. Halli- 
burton et al. v. Packer Oil ‘Well Cement- 
ing Co. 

1489597, 1545425, W. F. Hillpot, suit filed 
Feb. 8, 1927, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 633, W. F. 
Hillpot v. The Smith Incbator Co. et al. 
Same, suit filed Feb. 23, 192%, D. C. Ind. 
(Indianapolis), Doc. 1012, W. IF. Hillpot v. 
H. G. Murphy. 

1492361, M. J. A. Davy, Fastener, suit 
filed Feb. 25, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 40-307, M. J. A. Davy v. Dieckerhoff, Raf- 
floer & Co., Inc. 

15003885. (See 1486883.) 

1532229. (See 1398010.) 

152142, P. Johnson, Fliud fuel burner, 
suit filed July 29, 1926, D. C. Wash. (Seat- 
tle), Doc. 546, P. Johnson v. Swanso. & 
Camus (Hydro Carbon Light Co.). Order of 
dismissal, Feb. 24, 1927. 

1545425. (See 1489597.) 

1580922, A. Scherer, Lamp shade and 
method of making same, suit filed Feb. 24, 
1927, D. C., S&S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 40-304, A. 
Scherer v. S. B. Bartha et al. (San Dor 
Art Co.). 


States (6 C. C. A.) 300 Fed. 529; Goz- 

ner v. United States (6 C. C. A.) 9 Fed. ! 

(2nd) 603. 
Judgment affirmed 
Marah 10. 1927. 
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Street 
Railways 


Concurrent Findings 


Held Only Set Aside 
For Plain Mistake 


Awer 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
Passes on Action of Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy 
and Judge. 


IN RE MAKI, BANKRUPT, PETITIONER. CiR- 
CUIT CouURT OF APPEALS, SIXTH , Cire 
cult, No. 4608. 


Concurrent findings of a referee in 
bankruptcy and a judge were not set 
aside in this case on appeal where there 
was no plain mistake shown. This was 
a petition under Section 24b of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act to review an order of the 
District Court for the Western District 
of Michigan, Northern Division. 


Before Denison, Moorman and Knap- 
pen, Circuit Judges. The per’ curiam 
opinion is as follows: 

The order in question affirmed an order 
of the referee in bankruptcy made in a 
summary proceeding, requiring petitioner 
to turn ‘over to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy $3,480.88, which the referee found 
the bankrupt owned and had in his pos- . 
Session at the time the petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed, but failed to schedule, 
account for or deliver to the trastee,— 
as against bankrupt’s claim that before 
bankruptey he had paid the money to 
his wife in satisfaction of his debt to 
her,—and that the money was no ldiger 
in his ownership or possession. An ear- 
lier referee’s turn-over order had _ been 
reversed by the district court for lack of 
due notice to bankrupt of the contem- 
plated proceeding and reasonable oppor- 
tunity to prepare and present defense, 
The record was remanded to the: referee 
with directions to permit the trustee, if 
so advised, to file a petition particularly 
specifying the trustee’s claims, with rea- 
sonable notice to petitioner of the hear- 
Ing, and permission to answer ‘under 
oath, ete., both parties to have leave to 
present such further testimony as they 
might be advised. 

Wife Claimed Funds. 

1. If, when the hearing was had be- 
low, the wife was not holding and “ad- 
versely claiming” the fund in question, 
summary proceeding against the’ ‘bank- 
rupt alone was proper. The wife was 
at no time a party. The district court 
held that at the time the préceedings 
were instituted the fund was in'* ‘the 
bankrupt’s possession, and that the claim 
now made on behalf of the wife is merely 
pretended. Such finding is conclusive 
on the subject of summary jurisdiction, 
provided there was substantial evidence 
to sustain it, as there in fact was, Love- 
land on Bankruptcy (3rd ed.), pp. 90-91; 
Collier on Bankruptcy (7th ed.), pp..410- 
411; In re Muncie Pulp Co.—C. C., A, 2— 
59 Fed. 546. Should it be thought that 
the rule just stated is not applicable 
where summary jurisdiction is made to 
depend upon such finding of fact,, the 
result is the same; for the concurrent 
findings of referee and judge will. not 
be set aside on appeal on anything .less 
than a demonstration of plain mistake; 
and there is here no such demonstra- 
tion. Ohio Valley Bank v. Mack—cC. ©, 
A. 6—163 Fed. 155; Johnson vy. Ellmers— 
C. C. A. 6—295 Fed. 685; Tennessee 
Finance Co. v. Thompson—C. C. A, 6— 
278 Fed. at. p. 600. 7 

2. We see no merit in the contention 
that the referee lacked jurisdiction to 
enter a.second turn-over order by reason 
of the asserted then pendency of review 
by the district court of the earlier order, 
The opinion. of the court below 'revers- 
ing the referee’s action was datéd' and 
filed August 4, 1925,—more than a’ week 
before the second proceeding was be- 
gun. It was in the bankrupt’s’ favor. 
It was at least as much his duty’ as’that 
of the trustee to draw the order an- 
nounced by the opinion, and to see te its 
entry. It is not clear whether’ or not 
the order was filed promptly; and while 
bankrupt alleges that it was not entered 
until after the referee’ had assumed juris- 
diction of the second application, the 
court says that it was “duly entered.” 
But it seems enough to say that_ this 
criticism of lack of jurisdiction is with- 
out merit, and that Section 269, Judicial 
Code, was framed to meet just such 
criticism. West v. United States—cC, C, 
A. 6—258 Fed. 414-15. 

Criticisms of Findings. 

3. We see no force in the criticisms 
of t..e findings upon the merits of. the 
claim of ownership and possession of the 
fund by the wife. There was substantial 
and abundant evidence to support the 
conclusion below. In this proceeding for 
review, we must take the facts as found 
by the court,—against the bankrupt, who 
is the only adverse party before. the 
court,—unless there is an entire lack of 
substantial testimony in their support, 
In re DeRan—C. ©. A. 6—260 Fed. at 
p. 737, and cases there cited; In re Stitt 
—C. C. A. 6—254 Fed. at p. 6, 

4. Bankrupt has manifestly. no cause 
to complain of the refusal of the referee, 
on the first turn-over order, to take 
further proffered testimony of.,,Mrs. 
Maki. Indeed, it is not clear that the 
present application attempts to raise that 
question. The further testimony, was 
excluded on the first hearing for the rea- 
son that the referee had already :made 
the turn-over order, that application had 
been made to the ditsrict court.for re- 
view and was still perding. On the sec- 
o*d proceeding below (here under” re- 
view) bankrupt’s wife testified at cone 
siderable length and with much- detail, 

The order of the district court is. af- 
firmed. 

March 9, 1927. 
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Radio 


Colonel David Sarnoff Deseribes 
= Possible: Military Use of Radio 


Address on Relation of 


Wireless to Problem 


-Of National Defense Given Before the 
sca Army War College. 





Some of the potentialities of radio, ! 
particularly with respect to its relation- 
ship to the problem of national defense, 
were discussed in a recent address de- 
livered before the Army War College 
by Lieut. Colonel David Sarnoff, U. S. 
Army, Signial Corps Reserve, vice presi- 
dent.and general manager of the Radio 
Corporation of America. ‘ 

The United States, said Colonel Sar- 
noff;' is ‘today the center of world radio 
communications, and he credited the 
foresight of two Naval officers as having 
led to the organization of the Radio 
Corporation, an all-American institution 
and the largest radio operator in the 
world, at a time when British supremacy 
in the radio as in the cable field seemed 
imminent. 

The two officers were Admiral William 
H. G. Bullard, U. S. N., retired, former 
Director of Naval Communications, re- 


; Scently.mamed by Presdent Coolidge for 


the six-year term and as chairman of 
the newly created Federal Radio Com- 
munications, and Commander S. C. 
Hooper, also a former Director of Naval 
Communications and now chief of the 
Radio Division of the Bureau of En- 
gineering of the Department of the 
Navy. 

In the defense problem, Colonel Sar- 
noff, told his fellow officers at#the War 
College where he had joined them for 
the annual period of training, facsimile 
transmission by photo radio at a higher 
and higher speed leads to the conclusion 
that a prime requirement of military 
operations, secrecy of dispatches and 
plans,, will be assured military forces 
through the medium of radio. 

The full text of his address follows: 
Gentlemen of the Faculty and Class- 

mates: 

In opening my discussion of certain 
aspects of the communications problem 
in the United States, in so far as these 
may immediately or eventually affect 
military and naval operations, I am en- 
couraged by the thought that as a mem- 
ber of this class I am talking with you, 
rather than to you. For I must admit 
at the outset that I shall suggest more 
problems than solutions. In industrial 
life I am attached to an arm of com- 
munications, the world-wide implications 
of which but recently have become ap- 
parent. 

It is our country’s gdod fortune, in 
view of the great importance of this 
branch of communications to the prob- 
lems of national security and industrial 
development, that a distinguished sol- 
dier, General Harbord, was chosen to 
head the Radio Corporation of America. 
This' organization was established at the 


United States Government whose pri- 
mary purpose was to make this Nation 
free ftom dependence upon foreign in- 
terests, in its international communica- 
tions. 

It has been my personal privilege dur- 
ing the past four years to be associated 
with General James G. Harbord, former 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, and now president of the Radio 
Corporation of America which I serve 
under his leadership. 


Military and Naval 
Personnel Contribute 


Military and Naval engineers have 
themselves contributed to the progress 
which the art has made. In fact, it was 
the foresight and patriotic efforts of two 
distinguished Naval officers—Rear Ad- 
miral W. H. G. Bullard and Commander 
S. C, Hooper—which led to the forma- 
tion of this all-American institution, 
now the largest organization of its kind 
in the world. It is, therefore, clear that 
both the military and naval services of 
the country are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of this new arm of communica- 
tions and the radio industry of the 
United States fully accepts the duty of 
keeping itself constantly at the call of 
national defense. 

It'is not the purpose of this paper to 
deal ‘exclusively with the immediate 
adaptation of present-day radio facilities 
to military and naval needs. The pur- 
pose rather is to consider certain de- 
velopments in the communication arts 
with reference to their possible effects 
upon the whole structure of communica- 
tions and upon the problems of national 
security and national prosperity. 

In a period of scientific advance which 
has provided the world with agencies of 
incaléulable value in time of peace and 
of prodigious destructiveness in time of 
war, communication has. become one of 
the most predominant factors. It is a 
meré truism to say that at the present 
rate of progress in science and invention 
man will soon be endowed with powers 
of destruction exceeding anything here- 
tofore known. 

It is equally true that against every 
weapon of offense which may be de- 
veloped, science eventually will discover 
some means of defense. It is this latter 
factor: which gives many the hope that 
even in the event of another great war, 
which may draw most of the nations of 
the world into conflict, civilization would 
still survive and the world recover from 
its temporary prostration. 

But' this view does not take completely 
into account the significance of leader- 
ship'in scientific progress. It is not dif- 
ficult to speculate on what might have 
happened in the last Great War if Ger- 
many had entered fully prepared to 
wage gas warfare throughout the com- 
plete areas of its military operations. 
Qr to what extent the war might have 
been ishortened if the Allies had been 
able to Iaunch 50,000 tanks on the West- 
= Front in the early days of the con- 

ict, 

Sidé by side with the development of 
offensive and defensive instruments of 
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warfare a radio and wire system of com- 
munications is being created to act as 
the nerve center of the world’s body 
politic. In peace such a system is the 
beneficient carrier of world intelligence, 
a means for the promotion of industry, 
international amity and an instrument 
for the development of national unity. 
In war this network of communications 
is of vital service in coordinating as well 
as in directing the supreme efforts of 
the nation. 


Describes Position 


Of United States 


It is of interest, therefore, to examine 
our position in the scheme of the world’s 
communications. Consider, first, our 
system of international communications. 

Connecting the United States and 
Canada with Europe are, 20 submarine 
cables. Of this number, two cables join 
Great Britain and Canada. Of the re- 
maining 18 connecting the United States 
with Europe, 17 touch Canada, New- 
foundland, or other foreign territory be- 
fore reaching Europe. Fourteen of 
them terminate at some point in the 
British Isles; three in France and one 
in Spain. 

Running south from the United States 
to the West Indies and South America 
are eight submarine cables, leading to 
Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Venezuela and the west coast 
countries of South America—Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 

From Galveston and New Orleans, 
through the Gulf of Mexico, we have 
three submarine cables which terminate 
in Mexico, with branches continued to 
Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. ° 

On the Pacific Coast only one subma- 
rine cables leaves San Francisco. © It 
connects the United States with Hawaii, 
Midway Island, Guam, the Philippines, 
China and Japan. 

Our internal wire communications sys- 
tem is of vast scope and extent. There 
are approximately 253,000 miles of tele- 
graph pole line in the United States, 
carrying 1,853,000 miles of single wire. 
Over 27,000 telegraph offices connect 
with and feed this system. 

Our inland telephone system is even 
more impressive. There are at this time 
approximately 17,790,000 telephones in 
the United States. About 58,000,000 
miles of wire connect this great system, 
served by 20,000 telephone centrals in 
this country. 


Radio Communication 
Centers in This Country 


In a plan of national defense which 
must comprehend even the remotest 
eventuality, it is of significance to note 
that in the event of conflict between the 
two great English-speaking nations of 
the world, the greater part of our cable 
communications system with Europe 
could be vitiated by a touch upon a key. 
Only four strands of cable would connect 
us with the continent of Europe, as 14 
of the 18 cables connecting the United 
States with Europe operate through 
Canada or Newfoundland. We could not 
hope for true independence in world- 
communications under the present sub- 
marine cable system. 

And here lies the true vision which 
led such men as Owen D. Young to mar- 
shal the financial, industrial and inven- 
tive forces inherent in the great elec- 
trical interests of the country in order 
to create a world-wide system of radio 
communications for the United States. 

The center of world communications, 
in so far as radio is concerned has now 
been shifted to the United States. 
Through the medium of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America direct and uninter- 
rupted commercial service by wireless 
telegraphy is now maintained with the 
following countries from the United 
States: England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Poland, Norway, Sweden, 
Argentina, Brazil, Honolulu, Japan, 
Dutch East Indies, French Indo China. 

Within a few months, also, we shall 
be in regular and direct wireless com- 
munication with the Philippine Islands. 

Of significance also is the ship-to-shore 
and ship-to-ship communications system 
established by radio in the United States. 
Our country is now girdled by a series 
of coastal stations established by the 
Radio Corporation ‘and other communi- 
cation companies in Chatham, Mass.; 
Boston, Mass.; New York City; East 
Hampton, L. I.; Galveston, Tex.; New 
Orleans, La.; Miami, Fla.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Portland, Oreg., 
in addition to approximately 275 United 
States naval and military stations of 
various ranges maintained for coastal 
communication, or for overland com- 
munication by radio. 

Latest of the arts of radio communi- 
cation is the mass communication sys- 
tem encompassed by the term radio 
broadcasting. 


Brings New Service 
To Mankind 


To date over 670 broadcasting stations 
in the United States transmit regular 
programs of music and speech through 
the air. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 American homes are 
equipped with radio receiving sets—in 
other words, there are 6,500,000 radio cir- 
cuts in the United States for mass com- 
munication—serving a radio audience 
variously estimated at between 20,000,- 
000 and 26,000,000 people. 

The significance of radio, latest of 
the - of electrical communication, 
lies primarily in the new service which 
it has brought to mankind. 

The province of radio in the field of 
international communication is three- 
fold: Economically and commercially, it 
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is a trans-oceanic and international sys- 
tem of intelligence transmission which 
has added immeasureably to the facili- 
ties of world communication. The gen- 
eral reduction in international communi- 
cation rates which the development of 
wireless telegraphy has effected is suf- 
ficiently eloquent of this fact. 

Politically, radio has freed the nations 
of the world from dependence upon other 
powers for their international communi- 
cations. No country_now need be with- 
out voice in the commercial and political 
councils of the world, in so far as com- 
munications are concerned. No nation 
need seek transit though the territory 
of another nation in order to make its 
communications effective. No country 
need fear consorship or supperission by 
a powerful neighbor which may control 
its outlets to trans-oceanic communica- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of national se- 
curity and national defense radio has 
provided the United States as well as 
other powers with a communication sys- 
tem by wireless not subject to destruc- 
tion through the emergeicies of war. It 
has freed our country from sole depend 
ence upon submarine cables. 

On the ocean radio has provided the 
sole means of communication between 
ship-and-ship and between ship-and- 
shore. It is the only agency at our serv- 
ice through which such communication 
can be effected. It has revolutionized 
modern naval operations which must rest 
upon the foundation of efficient communi- 
cation. 

Radio, in short, is the most practicable 
means of communication between mov- 
ing objects, like airplanes or submarines 
and between moving objects and fixed 
points on land. 

In mass communication envisaged by 
broadcasting, radio is the first system 
of communication which enables thou- 
sands, and even: millions of people, si- 
multaneously to respond to the same 
thought or to the same appeal in the 
instant that it is communicated. 

Nor is the significance of this art lim- 
ited to the new services which it has 
brought to communication. Radio has 
created a revolution in the art of com- 
munications generally. 


Long Distance Telephony 
Developed by Art 


Take wire telephony. Long-distance 
telephone communication was made prac- 
ticable largely through the development 
of loading coils and vacuum tube repeat- 
ers. This paved the way for oral com- 
munication over vast distances by wire. 
Today Mexico City, San Francisco, Ha- 
vana or Montreal are no further re- 
moved from Washington than the city 
of New York. 

The latest types of high-speed sub- 
marine cables depend for their maximum 
speed upon terminal equipment employ- 
ing vacuum tubes and other devices de- 
veloped by the radio art. 

Trans-oceanic two-way telephony, re- 
cently demonstrated by the establish- 
ment of a commercial service between 
London and New York, was made prac- 
ticable only through the agency of radio. 
It had been the dream and despair of 
inventors ever since the first cable was 
laid across the Atlantic Ocean. 

From the standpoint of political, mili- 
tary and naval application, as well as 
commercial possibilities, the most im- 
portant developments in the radio art 
to date might be summarized as follows: 

(1) Short-Wave Transmission: In 
the field of radio telegraphic communi- 
cations the recent development by Sen- 
ator Marconi of short-wave direc- 
tional or beam system of transmission 
and reception promises much in the im- 
provement of point-to-point communica- 
tion. Here we find a reflector behind 
the transmitting antenna which, it is 
claimed by Marconi, effectually concen- 
trates radiation in the desired direction, 
and another reflector behind the receiv- 
ing antenna which he states, collects the 
received energy. Speeds of 200 to 300 
words per minute already have been 
achieved by this system and the po- 
tentialities for further speed are yet 
unmeasured. 

Present-day experiments by American 
radio engineers in short wave transmis- 
sion, also, promise to open up not only 
new paths for wave propagation but to 
add a large number of useful communi- 
cation channels. Consider that all the 
long wave transoceanic telegraph sta- 
tions of the world are now crowded into 
a wave band about 15,000 cycles wide, 
whereas the available short wave field 
below 100 metres includes approximately 
30,000,000 cycles. 

How far advanced we are in this di- 
rection is best indicated by the fact 
that actual commercial service is now 
daily being conducted over distances 
ranging up to 6,000 miles with wave 
lengths as short as 14 metres. 

Our investigations also point to the 
possibility that the wave range of ultra- 
short waves below 10 metres probably 
will be of particular value for military 
communications between troops. 


Facsimile Transmission 
By Photo Radio 


(2) Facsimile Transmission by Photo 
Radio—Of as great, if not greater, 
potential importance, are developments 
already demonstrated to some commer- 
cial extent, in facsimile transmission by 
radio. It is an interesting reflection that, 
notwithstanding the many technical fa- 
cilities at our command, there was no 
appreciable change until hecently in the 
manner and method of telegraphic com- 
munication, since Professor Morse about 
75 years ago demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of electrical signalling by wire 
and gave the worle the Morse code. 

An entirely new method of telegraphic 
communications is now knocking at our 
doors. The day is approaching when the 
code system of transmission, except for 
special purposes, shall be a thing of the 
past. 
its place. 

The problem of a practical system of 
facsimile transmission is the problem of 
obtaining high-speed transmission. From 
an average transmission time of 40 
minutes per photograph, when the photo- 
radiogram service was established be- 
tween New York and London by the 
Radio Corporation a year ago, the com- 
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Facsimile transmisison will take | 


mercial time of transmission has been 
reduced to 20 minutes. Under labora- 
tory conditions recently photographs 
have been transmitted by our engineers 
in two minutes, with satisfactory detail. 

How far we are, however, from the 
practicable limits of high-speed trans- 
mission may be gauged by the fact that 
our engineers are now developing a sim- 
ple photoradio outfit which, when op- 
erated on short waves, is expected to 
be capable of transmitting and reproduc- 
ing a photograph or facsimile message 
in 10 seconds. The apparatus would 
be as compact as the ordinary radio re- 
ceiving set, thus ensuring the utmost 
mobility. 

With transmission at this speed, the 
conclusion is not unwarranted that a 
prime requirement of military opera- 
tions—secrecy of despatches and plans— 
will be assured by radio. The new de- 
vice would make the message unde- 
cipherable unless the sending and re- 


ceiving instruments were in precise 
synchronism. A prearranged code could 
determine the desired synchronous 


speed. It is most unlikely that the time 
of 10 seconds which would be required 
for the transmission of a picture would 
be sufficient to discover the synchronous 
speed used and thus to intercept the 
message. 

During the past year the Radio Cor- 
poration of America transmitted hun- 
dreds of photographs, sketches and arch- 
itects’ drawings by radio between New 
York and Europe. In our laboratories, 
sheets of typewriting containing over 
1,500 10-letter code words have been per- 
fectly transmitted and received in two 
minutes, through improved transmitting 
and receiving apparatus with which we 
are now experimenting. 


Approach Made 


| To Television 


(8) Approach to Television by 
Radio.—Far as we may seem from the 
accomplished fact of television by radio, 
we have made sufficient progress to 
bring the goal within measurable dis- 
tance. Practical difficulties hitherto 
considered almost insurmountable are re- 
sponding to advanced technical solu- 
tions. 

We know that to realize television in 
a practical sense we shall have to evolve 
a system of transmission by radio which 
will send and reproduce a series of pic- 
tures at the rate of 16 pictures per sec- 
ond. This is a far cry from the present 
commercial average of a single picture 
transmitted in 20 minutes. It is appre- 
ciably nearer to the experimental demon- 
styations already made, in which pho- 
tographic reproductions have been trans- 
mitted by radio in two minutes and less. 

But our immediate expectations are 
even greater. As has been said, it is 
confidently expected that with model ap- 
paratus now in course of development 
we shall be able to transmit a picture 
by radio in the remarkable time of 10 
seconds. When that stage is reached 
our consideration of the problem of tele- 
vision can well turn from fantasy to 
fact. 

As in facsimile transmission, the prob- 
lem of television is intertwined with the 
problem of high-speed transmission. 
Still pictures have been normally trans- 
mitted at a wave length of 12,000 metres 
or a wave frequency of 25,000 cycles. 
But we see no fundamental barrier to 
successful transmission on a wave 
length of, say 12 metres, or a wave fre- 
quency of 25,000,000 instead of 25,000 
sycles. It is in the higher frequencies 
that we find the key to high speeds. 

When the photo-electric cell, the 
amplifier and light control devices are 
developed to the proper point—and much 
is being done in this direction—it is 
within our calculations that radio will 
be able to transmit a picture in one one- 
thousandth of the time now taken to 
send a commercial photoradiogram from 
New York to London. In other words, 
it is calculable that with the agencies 
at our command now we shall be able 
to transmit an image by radio in one- 
eighth of a second. 

When this has been accomplished, 
radio will have entered upon its greatest 
era—the reproduction of sight as well 
as sound. 


Inherent Possibilities 


In Art Yet Remain 

Whatever may be said with regard 
to the present technical limitations of 
the radio art—and it is recognized that 
military and naval communication plans 
must be built upon firm foundations— 
we have far from plumbed the inherent 
possibilities of the art. There is still 
a vast, uncharted field for research in 
radio. 

We may pride ourselves upon the so- 
lution of the practical engineering prob- 
lems involved in the building of a trans- 
mitting or broadcasting station and the 
construction of radio receiving devices, 
but we have much to learn about the 
laws that govern the propagation of 
electro-magnetic waves over the earth 
and through the air. 

We know that with the same given 
power at the transmitting station we ean 
cover greater distances over salt water 
than we can over land; we can in gen- 
eral cover greater distances over flat 
land than over hilly country, and over 
moist land than dry land. We have noted 
the absorption of wave energy by min- 
eral deposits in the earth. But the fact 
remajns that our understanding of the 
physical phenomena involved leaves 
much to be hoped for. 

We have entered upon the era of short 
wave exploration, that is, transmission 
experiments with wave length of 100 
metres or less. But here again we are 
faced with the most puzzling phenomena. 
We find, in some instances, that recep- 
tion is good at a point 2,000 miles away 
from the transmitter and very poor at a 
distance of 200 miles away. We are able 
to cover extraordinary ranges with low 
power short-wave transmission, but 
often are unable to communicate by the 
same means over comparatively short 
distances. A wave length which gives 
excellent results in long distance day- 
light transmission does not always give 
the same results in transmission after 
dark. 

With regard to the phenomenon of 
static we have found considerable relief 
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in a system of reception that responds 
selectively to the waves from one di- 
rection and excludes those from other 
directions; we have found comparative 
freedom, also, from such natural inter- 
ference in short wave length transmis- 
sion. Nevertheless, our chief reliance 
still is upon brute force—high power 
transmission—when it is necessary to 
insure communcation in the face of | 
strong interference. 

We know even less regarding the 
causes and cure of fading—that largely 
inexplicable diminution of signal 
strength. However, we seem to be 
trembling on the edge of many funda- 
mental discoveries. In the greater knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern electric 
wave propagation might be found many 
practical solutions to the problems inci- 
dent to radio communication. 

Further research in short wave trans- 
mission, as has already been pointed out, 
is expected to unlock many new channels 
of communication in the air. It is even 
possible that an economical method of 
multiplex transmission—the creation of 
a number of separate channels on a 
single wave length—might be evolved. 
This would enormously add to our ave- 
nues of communication by radio. 


The point to be emphasized is the 
necessity of complete and constant liai- 
son between the industrial laboratories 
of our country on the one hand and the 
military and naval establishments of the 
Government on the other, if this new 
branch of electrical communication is to 
be developed to its highest efficiency as 
an arm of the national defense. 

The vast facilities of communication 
opened up by radio have many important 
political and military applications. The 
modern agencies of communication are 
spreading a network. over the world so 
that we can foresee the time when no 
center of human activity is not in instant 
communication with the rest of the 
world, when no ship at sea will be out of 
touch with the shore or some other ship 
afloat, when no home able to afford a 
simple radio receiving set will be iso- 
lated from the thought and activity of 
the world. 

On one hand, radio broadcasting is 
bound to intensify the white light of 
publicity which now attends the forma- 
tion of national policies and the expres- 
sion of national aspirations. The politi- 
cal implication is obvious. With the 
whole world eventually listening in, it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the future, 
national policies will have to be deter- 
mined with more regard whether such 
policies can be justified in the world at 
large. The modern interests of nations 
are so intertwined that conflict between 
single nations is becoming almost as re- 
mote as the single combats of the Middle 
Ages. World opinion, therefore, is be- 
coming an increasingly important factor 
in national security. 

On the other hand, in immeasurably 
shortening the distances between conti- 
nets and bringing the nations of each 
earth within speaking distance of each 
other, the agencies of modern communi- 
cation have created new political factors 
which remoteness did not entail. It is 
certain that many problems of national 
defense would not exist were it not for 
the fact that measured by the unit of 
time we are now living in a fifth-of-a- 
second world, in so far as communica- 
tions are concerned. 





Dependence Placed on 


Efficient Communication 

The very fact that the United States 
is within less than a week’s steaming 
distance from a possible enemy across 
the Atlantic and probably less than a 
day’s distance from attack through the 
air, is what demands a scale of prepared- 
ness hardly foreseen 25 years ago. Our 
guardianship of the Philippines would 
entail no such great responsibility were 
it open to attack only by an enemy that 
might reach the islands in sailing ves- 
sels. 

In the emergency of war modern com- 
munication is not only an essential fea- 
ture of political education and of indus- 
trial operations at the home front but of 
tactical operations in the field. In this 
respect the great advantage of radio 
communication is its extreme flexibility. 
It does not require a fixed metallic cir- 
cuit to connect its terminals. It is not 
subject to destruction by human agencies 
as is the case with land lines and cables. 

The whole structure of modern naval 
operation, we are told, rests upon a 
foundation of efficient communications. 
Given two fleets of equal strength, the 
one having the support of better commu- 
nication resources, it is obvious, would 
have the adavntage. Radio is now the 
principal source of modern naval com- 
munications. 

To those charged with the defense of 
the nation’s interests in war time, there- 
fore, radio poses a series of problems 
which demand solution: 

These might be summarized as follows: 
(a) Mobilizing and Coordinating Com- 
munications—In addition to a vast net- 
work of telegraph and telephones wires 
that would cover every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States, in addition 
to a system of submarine cables that 
would connect this continent with Europe 
and Asia, in addition to a system of 
transoceanic stations that would place us 
in direct touch with nearly every civi- 
lized country in the world, and a series 
of coastal stations that would provide 
communication with ships at sea, we can 
readily foresee, that if another national 
emergency arises, there will be 20,00,000' 
or more radio receiving stations in the 
United States commanding a listening 
audience of aproximately 60,000,000 
people in this country and served by 
hundreds of broadcasting stations. 

It would be an entirely different com- 
munications problem than that which 
faced the country upon our entry in the 
late war. Then no broadcasting system 
existed; no substantial commercial trans- 
Atlantic service by radio was available; 
no radio telegraph service had been es- 
tablished to South America; then no radi® 
audience of millions of people which had 
come to accept broadcasting service as a 
regular feature in the home, existed in 
the United States. 

How this colossal system of external 
and internal communications is to be 
mobilized. coardinated and made to serve 
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the highest public interest in the event of 
war is a problem that deserves the deep- 
est consideration. Radio within a few 
years will have woven itself firmly intothe 
warp and woof of modern communica- 
tions. This problem, it is submitted, 
warrants study and consideration in time 
of peace. 

(b) Maintenance of National Morale. 
The experience of the last war amply 
proved that temporary defeat of an army 
at the battlefront may be of less serious 
consequence that the destruction of the 
nation’s morale behind the lines. Those 
who will lead us in the néxt national 
emergency, therefore, must be prepared 
to take equally urgent measures to main- 
tain the highest morale at the home 
front as well as at the battlefront. 


Radio Plays Part 
In Mass Education 

The next war will thus involve a great 
problem of mass education, in which radio 
must play a predominant role. Through 
the institution of broadcasting radio is 
the first universal system of one-way 
mass communication developed by man. 
No other agency can speak with a single 
voice at the same instant to millions of 
people. By no other means can the same 
thought or the same appeal be conveyed 
by one living voice speaking to vast 
multitudes simultaneously, 


Next in importance to the mainte- | 


nance of our own national morale in 
time of war is the creation and preserva- 
tion of a favorable attitude towards our 
cause in neutral countries. 

The primacy of our broadcasting sys- 
tem, both in power, range and scope, 
would place us in an exceptional position 
in this respect. Even now some of our 
broadcasting stations are frequently 
heard in any part of the civilized world. 

Nevertheless the greatest problem of 
mass communication that is likely to face 
us in the next national emergency 1s 
the problem of counteracting the deluge 
of enemy propaganda that might pour 
in upon us through the air. It is 
neither desirable that we should, nor 
hardly conceivable that we could collect 
or seal the 20,000,000 radio. receiving 
sets which probably will be in use in the 
United States within the next few years. 

We may expect each set to be a tar- 
get for enemy propaganda. Lither 
through high power or short wave trans- 
mission it is probable that the enemy 
will attempt to flood American homes 
with false reports of disaster at the 
front, with victories never won by the 
enemy on the battlefield, and with gar- 
bled or manufactured reports of our 
diplomatic and political position abroad. 

On the other hand, if we maintain our 
present progress we will be better 
equipped, perhaps, than the rest of the 
world to sow consternation in the rear 
while our military forces are attacking 
the enemy at the front. It is unlikely 
that we could entirely prevent the broad- 
casting of enemy propaganda to the 
United States by any form of electrical 
interference, in view of the probable use 
of mobile broadcasting stations, high- 
power transmission and constant changes 
of wave length by the enemy. Indeed 
it may not even be desirable to inter- 
rupt our own internal broadcasting sys- 
tem in order to destroy the enemy’s ef- 
forts. 

The wiser policy might be to seek to 
counteract rather than to destroy broad- 
cast propaganda. Otherwise the cure 
might be worse than the disease. To at- 
tempt to interfere, for instance, with 
enemy broadcasting might create rumors 
of disaster and panic much more injuri- 
ous to our national morale than the 

(c) Application of Latest Radio Devel- 
these circumstances will naturally create 
new problems of censorship. 


Advantages Told of 


High Speed Transmission 

(c) Application of Latest Radio Devel- 
opments to Militay Operations.—Since 
time is an important factor in the suc- 
cess of any military operation, the devel- 
opment of facsimile transmission by 
radio opens new and great possibilities 
in military communicaticn. If high speed 
facsimile transmission is to solve the 
problem of secrecy for military dis- 
patches, it will do away very largely with 
the need for coding and decoding, the 
present bane of military communication 
by whatever method used. Military in- 
formation sent in facsimile will carry 
its own proof of authenticity. 

Sufficient progress has been made in 
our industrial laboratories to warrant 
the prediction that it will not be long 
before mechanisms will be available 
whereby scouting airplanes soaring over 
the enemy’s lines will be able to send 
| back to headquarters maps and photo- 
graphs of enemy positions within a few 
minutes of the time that the photographs 
were made. 

We may foresee the day when a fleet 


and loaded with bombs may be _ sent 
against the enemy’s lines, with all con- 
trolling operations performed by radio. 


each with a photoradio transmitter, its 
lens directed to the ground, sending auto- 
matically photoradio maps of the terri- 
tory which it traverses. The facet that 
the aircraft would move forward during 
the five or 10 seconds of photographic 
exposure should not destroy the sharp- 
ness of the map. It would simply mean 
that the extreme right of the picture 
was made 10 seconds later than the ex- 
treme left. The map nevertheless would 
| be of great military value. 

It may also. become possible for the 
staff at a military base to follow the 
progress of am air raid more or less ac- 
curately by comparing the photoradio 

maps transmitted with photographs pre- 
viously taken of the same ground. Thus 





We can imagine a fleet. of scout planes, | 








of aircraft, with no human occupants | 








the progress of the fleet could be plotted 
and the aircraft steered by radio so that 
bombs might be dropped when the de- 
sired position was reached. After their, 
work had been performed the craft might - 
be steered to return. But even if driven 
to their destruction they might accom- 
plish their purpose by exploding their 
charges after they had been brought 
to the ground. 

As the principles of remote control by 
radio already have been determined, it 
is not impossible to conceive the radio- 
controlled tank of the future, without 
human pilotage, being driven towards the 
enemy’s lines. 

Perhaps it would be too fantastic to 
consider the part that might be played 
by direct television in the war of the 
future, but it is not too early to consider 
the direction which laboratory develop- 
ment should take in its application to 
military uses. It is conceivable that a 
radio television transmitter installed in 
an aeroplane might be useful in transmit- 
ting a direct image of the enemy’s ter- 
rain, thus enabling greater accuracy in 
gunfire. 

But here, it is believed, is a good point 
at which to end this address. For while 
the radio art, in its present phases has 
no more definite limits than the bounds 
of imagination, it is an admirable prin- 
ciple which commands men to keep their 
feet on the ground in discussing a sub- 
ject of practical importance. Yet it is 
the anomaly of the age we live in that 
while men may desire to keep their feet 
firmly planted on Mother Earth scientifie 
progress may whirl the very ground 
from under them. 


Suggestions Asked 


On Control of Radio 


Mr. Caldwell Invites Public to 
Send Ideas by Mail to 
Commission. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
nor money to spare to make the trip to 
Washington so as to give the commission 
the benefit of their experience. 

In order that every person may have 
an audience the Commission has decided’ 
to issue a broad invitation to the 
thoughtful public to submit suggestions 
tending to improve broadcasting and the 
general radio situation. 

The man with a two-cent~stamp, in 
order words, is to have the same stand- 
ing, and will be given the same courteous 
consideration by the commission as the 
man who is able to appear in person 
and present his views. 

In order to facilitate matters we sug- 
gest that those who mail their proposals 
confine themselves to the main topics 
to be discussed at the public hearing. 
They are: Widening the broadcasting, 
band; limitation of power; reduejn 
frequency; separation; simultaneous 
broadcasting with same frequency; time 
division; consolidation of broadcasting 
service; and limiting number of stations, 

We wish to urge our friends to con- 
fine their remarks to the topics proposed 
and not to present at this time individual 
claims or complaints, which will be con- 
sidered in due course. 

Our first step is to work out broad 
policies and suggestions along that lines 
are invited. 


Cable Between Italy 
And Spain Completed 





Department of Commerce Says 
Move Was Made to Solve 
Increasing Traffic. 





The completion of the laying of the 
new cable between Italy and Spain ‘has 
just been announced by the Department 
of Commerce, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In order to compete with the constantly 
increasing traffic of its cable service, the 
Italeable Company has recently com- 
pleted the laying of a new cable between 
Italy and Barcelona, from whence it will 
be linked with an additional cable with 
Malaga, which latter will be laid in May, 
according to advices to the Department 


| from the Office of the Commercial At- 


tache, Rome. 

The work was completed in five days, 
The length of this new cable, which 
stretches from Anzio (near Rome) to 
Barcelona, is 510 nautical miles. The en-. 
tire cable was built by the firm of Pireiii 
of Milan. 





Japanese Plan to Make 
Steel Point Crossings 





H. T. Goodier, American Consul at 
Nagoya, Japan, has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Japanese 
have succeeded in making manganese 
steel point crossings. 

The text of the Department’s states 
ment follows: 

It is reported that the Daido Electro 
Steel Works, Limited, of Nagoya, has 
succeeded in making good manganese 
steel point crossings, and that it will — 
endeavor to produce them in large quan- 
tities. , 

This will not only reduce the importa- 
tion of such railway accessories from” 
the United States and England, but it” 





Chosen (Korea) and Manchuria 
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Topical Survey 


MAKING a dally topical survey of all the 
bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work 
which will enable our citizens to understand 
and use the fine facilities the Congress 
provides for them. Such a survey wi 
be useful to schools, colleges, business and 
professions here and abroad. . 


Elimimation of Short 
Session of Congress 


puis vast organization has never 

been studied in detail as one piece 
of administrative mechanism. No 
comprehensive effort has been made 
to list its multifarious activties, or 
to group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what the 
Government is doing. 


THe people of the United States are not 

jealous of the amount their Govern- 
ment costs, if they are sure they get 
what they need and desire for the out- 
lay, that the money is being spent for ob- 
jects which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business sense 
and management. 


paid by the United States Veterans 


. ‘ Disability and death compensations 
Naturalization Fees 


Work of Bureau for Month 
of February Summarized 
in Statement Made 
Public. 


A total of 9,539 certificates for nat- 
uralization were issued by the Naturali- 
zation Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor during the month of February, ac- 
cording to a statement summarizing the\ 
work of the Bureau. 


A total of 4,413 textbooks were dis- 
tributed, and $9,651.25 was collected in | 


naturalization fees, it is announced. 


The statement of the Bureau follows 


in full text: 

Mail: Incoming, 
19,431. 

Duplicate copies of lost or destroyed 
naturalization papers issued: Declara- 
tion of intention, 1,187; certificates of 
naturalization, 527; original correspond- 
ence cases, 1,407, and form letters, 4,493. 


16,079; 


Naturalization fees received and de- | 


posited to credit miscellaneous receipts, 


during I’ebruary, 1927, $9,651.25, and to- | 
tal earnings and collections by clerks of | 
to date, | 


courts for the fiscal year 1927 
February 28, 1927, $383,537.80. 

Vouchers, abstracts and pay rolls 
audited, 343, and letters, outgoing, con- 
cerning personnel work, 220. 


Naturalization papers received during | 


the month. Declarations of 
14,299; petitions for naturalization, 14,- 
494; certificates of naturalization, 9,539; 
naturalization and miscellaneous papers 


filed, 51,991; papers and files extracted | 


for incoming cases, 3,508; new certifi- 


cates examined and carded, 7,039. 

Publications distributed during the 
month: Textbooks, 4,413; manuals, 28; 
charts, 100, and penmanship sheets, 30. 

Visa: Incoming packages of mail han- 
dled’ in addition to that received over 
the mail desk, 1,101; incoming sacks of 
mail handled in addition to that received 
over the mail desks, 6. 

Outgoing original letters written, 
1,104; form letters written, 2,284. 

Visa Petitions: Received from the Bu- 
reau of Immigration, 2,024, and returned 
to the Bureau of Immigration, 2,234. 

Visas received for filing, 19,469; form 
2213, basis for certificate of arrival for 
declaration of inteftion: Form 2213 re- 
ceived, 6,609; certificates of arrival is- 
sued, 4,892. 

Applications for permits 
the United States: 
going, 828. 

Certificate of Arrival Division, Ellis 
Island. Cases on hand February 1, 1927, 
1,032; received during February, 1927, 


to reenter 


19,843; total cases on hand during Feb- | 


ruary, 1927, 20,875; cases 
during the month, 19,627; 
hand February 28, 1927, 1,248. 


disposed of 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finaliy become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
trol’er General follow: 

A-17495 (S). Appropriations—Availability 
—Purchase of law books. There being no 
provision made in the appropriation “Pub- 


lic Debt Service” for the purchase of law | 
books, books of reference, etc., payment for | 
law books from that appropriation is not | 


authorized, such appropriation being made 


for departmental service in Washington and | 


the act of March 15, 1898, 39 Stat. 316, pro- 
hibiting purchase of such books for execu- 
tive departments and independent estab- 
lishments at the seat of Government unless 
~specific appropriation therefor is made in 
the law granting the appropriation. 
Al17555. Marshals—Deputy—Stopovers at 
destination. The stopover at destination, 


authorized by paragraph 598 of the instruc- | 
tions to United States marshals, by mar- | 


shals and deputies when delivering prison- 
ers can only be sanctioned as a necessary 
period for rest and recuperation after the 
journey with prisoners. Where, therefore, 
the marshal or deputy does not find such 
a rest necessary at the point of destination 
and begins the return journey before availing 
himself thereof, a stopover en route on the 
journey cannot be considered as a neces- 
sary incident to official travel and any 
extra expenses incurred or per diems paid 
solely by reason of such stopover are un- 
authorized. Payments prior to April 1, 
1927, under the continued practice. per- 


mitting stopovers en route will be credited - 
in the marshals’ accounts in the absence | 


of other objection. The above rule must 
be strictly enforced thereafter. 4 

A-17701. Pensions — Availability of ap- 
propriations. The appropriations for Army 
and Navy pensions provided for the fiscal 
year 1928 in the act of January 12, 1927, 44 
Stat. 956, will be available on and after 
July 1, 1927, for payment of pensions which 
accrued and were unpaid during the fiscal 
year 1927 because of the lack of appropri- 
ated funds due to the failure of the second 
deficiency bill. 

A-17737. Transportation. Brokerage fees 
not guthorized in connection with ship- 
ments from Canada to United States. 

A-17488. Contracts—Advertising—Trade 
names. Competition must be free and un- 
restricted, that is, open to all dealers, 
etc., on the basis of equality, and should 
be invited on common ground. The naming 
of the particular make of articles, etc., in 
the advertisement for proposals, to the 
exclusion of others of equal quality, is not 
to be considered as inviting competition on 
an equal basis or on common ground, and 
it cannot be said that such a procedure 
is a proper compliance with section 3709, 
Revised Statutes. 

Generally, when, in order to describe the 


article, ete., needed it is necessary to name | 


the muke of the article, it should be fol- 
lowed by the qualifying phrase “or equal.” 
Otherwise, it would limit competition and 
practically nullify the law requiring adver- 
tisment as a condition precedent. 

A-17541. Claims — Set-off—Retirement 
deductions. The amount due the United 
States from a claimant on account of re- 
imbursement to post office inspectors of 
losses from their personal funds placed in 
test letters for which claimant was ad- 


outgoing, 


intention, | 


Incoming, 828; out- | 


balance on | 
| 1927. 
| Report 


Bureau during February, i927, totaled 
$14,776,978.77, according to a statement 
made public by the Bureau March 19. 
Disability compensations amounted to 
$12,331,800.99 and death compensations 
to $2,445,177.78. 

Expenditures from military and naval 
insurance, the statement says, totaled 
$10,163,370.17, and from United States 
Government Life Insurance $5,489,086.64. 


Summary Is Issued 
‘Of President’s Vetoes 


| List in Calendars of House 
Includes Those Pocketed 
and Messaged. 


A summary of the Presidential vetoes 
during the last session of the Sixty-ninth 


| and History of Legislation of the House 
| of Representatives,” just issued. It in- 
| cludes direct vetoes and pocket vetoes. 
The list, as published in the Calendar, 
| follows: 





lief legislation. S. 4808. 
Feb. 11, 1927. 
Feb. 12, 1927. 
1927. Vetoed Feb. 25, 1927. 

| Oil and gas mining leases on unallotted 
Indian lands, permit—H. R. 9133; Mr. 
Hayden. Reported from Indian Affairs 
1, 1926; Report No. 763. Union 
| Calendar. Laid on table June 16, 1926. 
S. 4152 passed in lieu. S. 4152. Passed 
Senate June 8, 1926. 
dian Affairs June 9, 1926. Passed House, 
amended, June 16, 1926. Senate agrees 
to House amendments June 18, 1926. Ve- 
toed July 2, 1926. Message laid on table 
| in Senate. 


Passed Senate 


| Apr. 


Rothwell, Chester A., authorized reap- | 
pointment as Army officer: H. R. 9984; | 


Mr. Roy G. Fitzgerald. Reported from 
Military Affairs, Mar. 12, 1926; Report 
No. 530. Private Calendar. Laid on 
table Apr. 30, 1926. 
lieu. S. 2338. 
1926. 
| 12, 1926. 
Vetoed May 14, 1926. 
table in Senate. 


Shoshone Indians, Wyoming, authorize | 
| to submit claims to Court of Claims—S. | 
Re- | 
ferred to Indian Affairs July 2, 1926. Re- | 


| 2301. Passed Senate July 1, 1926. 
ported Dec. 16, 1926; Report No. 1628. 
Union Calendar. Passed House, amend- 
ed, Jan. 17, 1927. Senate 
House amendments Jan. 18, 1927, 
toed Jan. 28, 1927. 

Pocket Vetoes Listed. 

Pocket vetoes—Civil War: 

pension, increase to $40. 
Mr. Elliott. Reported from Invalid Pen- 


| sions January 5, 1927; Report No. 1667. | 
Passed House Feb. 21, | 


Union Calendar. 
Reported in Senate Feb. 25, 1927. 
No. 1640. 
| amended, Mar. 2, 1927. 


| Coursey, Joe Burton, reinstated as ca- 
det at West Point. H. R. 6087; Mr. Wil- 
; son of Mississippi. 


| 1038. Private Calendar. 
| June 11, 1926. 
amended, June 23, 
11338. 

1926. 
| ments June 29, 1926. : 

District of Columbia, parole commis- 

| sion, provide for. S. 3999. 
ate June 17, 1926. 
of Columbia June 18, 1926. Reported 
June 24, 1926; Report No. 1542. Union 
Calendar. Passed House, amended, July 
2, 1926. Senate agrees to House amend- 
ments July 2, 1926. 

Indians, Washington, State of, claims 
to Court of Claims, authorize any of 
tribes to submit—H. R. 9270; Mr. Hill of 
Washington. 
fairs Apr. 15, 1926; 
| Union Calendar. Laid on table June 23, 

1296. SS. 3185 passed in lieu. S. 3185. 

Passed Senate June 3, 1926. 
| Indian Affairs June 7, 1926. 
House June 23, 1926. 

McHenry, Benjamin S., 
| 584; Mr. Arnold. 


Passed House 
Reported in 
1926; Report 


Report No. 896. 


relief. H. R. 
Reported from Mili- 


tary Affairs Jan. 14, 1926; Report No. 93. | 


| Private Calendar. Passed House Feb. 5, 

1926. Reported in Senate May 1, 1926; 
| Report No. 739. Passed Senate July 1 

1926. 

Norton, Russell J., relief of heirs of. 
| H. R. 2849; Mr. Burton. Reported from 
| Public Lands May 18, 1926; Report No. 
| 1250. Private Calendar. Passed House 
June 11, 1926. Passed Senate Mar. 1, 
1927. 

Shawnee Indians, treaty, make twelfth 
article effective. H. R. 5218; Mr. 
Keown. Reported from Indian Affairs 
May 22, 1926; Report No. 12938. Union 
Calendar. Passed House June 23, 1926. 
Passed Senate July 2, 1926. 


ministratively found responsible is set-off 
against the amount due claimant on ac- 
| count of retirement deductions. The amount 
set off will be paid to the Treasurer of 
the United States to reimburse the ap- 
propriation from which payment to the 
' inspectors was made. 

A-17565 (S). Traveling expenses—Taxi- 
cab hire. Paragraph 8(a) of the Standard- 
ized Travel Regulation dispenses with the 
necessity of showing that a cheaper form 
of transportation was not available 
under conditions specified therein, that 
is, betwgen hotel or residence and station 
or wharf. A-17397, Mch. 5-27. 
who goes from a station to place of duty 
after checking his baggage at the station 
nfust show that"a cheaper form of trans- 
portation was not available in order to 
entitle hig to reimbursement for taxicab 
hire. 

A-17727. Transportation — 
for Government horses. 

Chargcs as incidental 
charges—subject to 
land-grant deduction. 

A-17718. 
shipments. 
est route. 

A-17729. Transportation. Tank ear, gaso- 
line, Canton, Md., to Ft. Monroe, Va., June, 


1925 





Attendant 


il to the freight 
freight divisions and 


Charges determined by cheap- 


_ Through combination rate by route 
of shipment according to tariffs. 


Congress is given in the final “Calendars | 


Vetoes: Messages to Senate—Farm re- | 


Referred to Agriculture | 
Passed House Feb. 17, ! 


Referred to In- | 


S. 2338 passed in 
Passed Senate Apr. 10, | 
Referred to Military Affairs Apr. | 
Passed House Apr. 30, 1926. | 
Message laid on 


agrees to | 
Ve- | 


Widows’ | 
H. R. 13450; | 


Passed Senate, | 
House agrees 
| to Senate amendments Mar. 2, 1927. | 


Reported from Mili- | 
tary Affairs Apr. 28, 1926; Report No. | 


Senate, | 
No. | 
Passed Senate, amended, June 28, 
House agrees to Senate amend- | 


Passed Sen- | 
Referred to District | 


Referred to | 
Passed | 


’ 


Mc- } 


only | 


A traveler | 


Transportation -—- Unrounted | 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 


Assistance to Chemical Industry Described 
As Aim of Division Department of Commerce 


In this series of 


the practical contacts between 


bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The 
In the second 
of the series the Government functions velat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
Industry 


ered was Public Health. 


and in the present group 
ered. 


T 


well to cite the number 





cals and 
chemical products. 


* * * 


complex. 


which 
important 


a laboratory 
item 


is 


acter of the Division’s activities. 


membered that this office has no test tubes or beakers 
to bother with; its tools and implements are statistics, 


reports and things of that nature. 


* * * 


S to the extent of the job mapped'out for the Divi- 

sion it may be summarized by saying that it is 
to help the chemical industry to decide what can be 
sold, where it can be sold, when it can be sold, and 
In common with all other divi- 
sions of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Chemical Division is fortunate in that it 
It is charged with no 


how it can be sold. 


has no regulatory authority. 
policing or investigational duties. 


* * 


The 


ditions. 


* * 


In order to care for 


Copyright, 1927, 


| Offices Established 


By Postal Service 


Reported from Indian Af- | 


Colorado and New Mexico 


Points Named; Six Are Dis- 
continued in Four States. 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the establishment and _ discon- 
tinuance of fourth-class post offices in 
| Arkansas, Colorado, New 

Mexico, Ohiv, and Pennsylvania. 


Mississippi, 


nouncement follows: 
Established. 

Colorado: 30360, Cragmor (*3821), El 
Paso County, special supply from Colo- 
| rado Springs. Colorado Springs, four 
| miles south. +1530 Cheyenne Boulevard, 
Colorado Springs. Effective March 7, 
1927. 


Walsenburg, eight miles east; La Veta, 

| nine miles west. 

Effective March 8, 1927. 
New Mexico: 04804, 

Valencia County, special 

Belen, nine miles northwest; 

| Seven miles southwest. +Belen. 
tive March 5, 1927. 

*Unit number. 

+Postmaster’s present address. 


Turn 





Discontinued. 

Arkansas: De View, Woodruff County, 
rural route No. 2, McCrory. Effective 
March 31, 1927. Mail to McCrory. 

*Garber, Johnson County, 47347. Ef- 
| fective March 12, 1927. 

Mississippi (Modified): Clyde, Lamar 
, County, 112745 and 226092. The order 
| appearing in Bulletin No. 14314, discon- 
| tinuing this office, effective February 21, 
1927, is modified to show mail to be 
sent to Hattiesburg instead of Sumrall. 

Ohio: Broughton, Paulding County, 
109721. Effective March 31, 1927. 
to Latty. 

Pennsylvania (Modified) : Larrys 
Creek, Lycoming County, 102788 and 


articles 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 


By C, C. Concannon, 


Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
Mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


HE United States is the greatest producer of 
chemicals and allied products, and is also the 
greatest consumer of these commodities. 
fore proceeding further, perhaps it would be 

and extent of the 
phases of industry falling within the purview of the 

Chemical Division. Dyes, heavy and industrial chemi- 

drugs and pharmaceuticals, obviously, are 

In addition, this Division handles 

fertilizers and fertilizer materials, plastics, explosives, 

paints, naval stores, pigments, toilet preparations and 
many other items too numerous to mention. 


The field of the Division’s operations is broad and 
It requires knowledge not only of the latest 
developments of commercial and trade 
but also of a scientific and technical nature. 
development of today is an 
of trade and commerce’ tomorrow. 
There has been some misunderstanding of the char- 


tion and one ambition, to render constructive assist- 
ance to the chemical industry in the United States. 


information gathered in the Chemical Divi- 
sion comes from the same sources as that collected in 
other Divisions—from the far-flung consular and diplo- 
matic services of the United States, from the Foreign 
Service offices of the Department of Commerce, and 
as a result of special investigations of particular con- 


the mass of informational 
material which the Chemical Division desires to make 


: \ ’ | 
The full text of the Department’s an- | 


31175, North Veta (*3823), Huerfano | 
County, special supply from Walsenburg. | 


+Box 482, Walsenburg. | 





(*4029), | 
from Belen. | 
Veguita, | 

Effec- | 
| necessary to direct the attention of post- 


| thi *h °, “g 
Mail to Ozone. | whieh Che onde 


' ment. 





Mail | 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921, 


Topic 6—Industry 
Fifth Article—Chemicals. 
presenting « 
and 


divisions 


first topie cov- 
group 


is consid- 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the — 


. 

available, a number of weekly mimeographed services 
are in effect containing news items covering develop- 
ments primarily of a commercial nature but occasion- 
ally dealing with some technical or scientific subject 
in the field of industrial chemicals, fertilizers, paints, 
naval stores, drugs 


JERIODIC publications issued by this Division are 


wihch goes to several thousand individuals and firms. 
This bulletin is composed of brief statements epito- 


ceived during the week from foreign representatives 
in the four corners of the world. An attempt is made 
to limit the contests to single paragraphs which will 


cally. 


Be- 
various 


country. 


ferences with visitors. 


describe the subject under review briefly and graphi- 
It is understood by the readers of these bulle- 
tins that more comprehensive and, in some cases, com- 
plete information 73 available in the Division for those 
who may request it. 


* * * 


An outstanding piece of work designed to promote 
trade is the series of special bulletins which the Divi- 
sion issues once a week. Each of these bulletins deals 
with the market for prepared medicines in a specific 
A similar treatment is being given to toilet 
preparations, naval stores, paints and varnishes. 


os * * 


The daily routine of the Division consists for the 
most part of answering inquiries by letter and con- 


It is the policy to encourage 


personal visits by persons in the chemical industry 


significance 
That 


. 


It should be re- 


It has one obliga- 


industry. 


sources permit. 


211408. The order appearing in Bulletin 
No. 14322, discontinuing this office, ef- 
fective March 15, 1927, is hereby modified 
to become effective March 31, 1927, in- 


| stead. 


Sidney, Indiana County, 102789. Ef- 
fective March 15, 1927. Mail to Mc- 
Gees Mills. 

*Not money-order office. 


Instructions Issued 
On Postal Inquiries 


Questions Regarding Money Or- 
ders Should Be Sent to 
Exchanges. 

Improper handling of inquiries rela- 
tive to the payment of international 
money orders has again been brought to 
the attention of postmasters, R. S. Re- 
gar, Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
has announced. Such inquiries are not 
to be sént to the Department for at- 
tention, Mr. Regar states, but should be 
sent to the nearest exchange post office. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 


It is regretted that it again becomes 


masters to international money order 
offices to Section 1156, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, relative to the inquiries as 


| to payment of international money or- 
| ders, 


Form 6684, 

Although such inquiries should always 
be addressed to the exchange offices by 
were certified, a large 
number of them are sent to the Depart- 
This practice results not only in 
serious delay in the dispatch of the in- 
quiries to foreign administrations, but 
in additional work on the part of clerks 
in the postal service and in the Depart- 
ment. 


Postmasters at all international money- 
order offices should, therefore, cause very 
definite instructions in regard to this 


| matter to be given the employes of their 


offices, 


» Medicines, or toilet preparations. 

* x * 
*~ varied and numerous. There is the weekly bulletin 
mizing such information as the Division has re- 


"THROUGH its close cooperative contacts with the 

other Divisions of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, the Chemical Division is in a posi- 
tion to offer the chemical industry pertinent informa- 
tion on subjects such as Foreign Tariffs; the possi- 
bility of obtaining suitable foreign representatives 
and the standing and credit of individual prospective 
representatives; on the proper packing and marking 
of merchandise for export; on proper documentation 
ef shipments to avoid delays and possible fines at 
foreign ports, and numerous other related subjects. 


During the past few years there has been some 
experimentation with the plan of having representa- 
tives abroad specialize in some particular phase of 
There are now Trade 
Berlin, Paris, Rome, and London, as well as a com- 
mercial agent in the New York office of the Bureau 
who specialize in the chemical field, and the plan will 
probably be expanded as personnel and financial re- 


Tomorrow in the sixth article of the series 
on activities of the Government relating to in- 
dustry, Luther Becker, Chief, will tell of the 
functions of the Iron and Steel Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


who seek information in the possession of the Division. 
Experience has demonstrated that much more satis- 
factory service can be rendered in this office where 
the files of the Division are instantly available and 
where there is considerable information of a char- 
acter which cannot well be sent outside the office. 


* * *® 


* * & 


Commissioners in 


Money Order Rules 


Revised for Greece 

to Be Re- 

sumed for First Time 
Since War. 


Direct Exchange 


The direct exchange of money orders 


between the United States and Greece, 
which was interrupted during the World 
War, will be resumed April 1, R. S. 
Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral has just announced. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Beginning April 1, 1927, the direct ex- 
change of money orders between the 
United States and Greece, interrupted 
during the World War, will be resumed. 

As indicating the probable value of 
the service it may be said that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, nearly 
110,000 money orders were sent to 
Greece, having a value of more than 
$4,000,000. Money orders may be pur- 
chased by persons of Greek descent in 
the United States in dollars with the 
assurance that they will be paid to their 
relatives in the fatherland in the prac- 
tical equivalent of the amount in Greek 
currency. 

Notice to this effect is being sent vari- 
ous Greek newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country, 


Appointments Made 
Of 14. Postmasters 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the appointment of 14 fourth- 
class postmasters. The postmasterships 
are located in Alabama, Arizona, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Wyoming, 
Georgia, Kentucky and Oregon. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: Gantts Quarry, 
Ala. .Mrs. Jean <A. Garrett vice Mrs. 
Fleda W. Lawler; Prestwick, Ala., Wal- 
ter B. Taylor vice New Office; Sunset, 
Ariz., Mrs. Beulah Copeland vice Mrs, 

\ 


ru 


Miss Edith M. Hale; Caterina, Texas, 
Albert E. Brown vice Walter F. Meitzen; 
Hidivide, Wyo., Mrs, Mabel Holland vice 
Mrs, Elizabeth Munsell; Everett City, 
Ga., Mrs. Nellie Dillashaw vice Mrs. Mary 
L. Manning; Bromo, Ky,, J, Narvis Noe, 
Jr., vice Nannie Chasteen; Steff, Ky., 
Mrs. Iva Belle Hardy vice Clarence Roy 
Hardy; Sumpte, Oreg, Mrs. Alice M. 
Dunn vice Mrs. Martha F. Cooper. ~ 


Limit Put on Funds 
Of Federal Marshals 


Judges to Receive Only Part 
of Salaries Because of 
Lack of Money. 


Attorney General Sargent, in a circu- 
lar letter addressed to United States 
district attorneys and marshals, has in- 
formed them that the Department of 
Justice will be handicapped through lack 
of funds as the result of the failure of 
the Second Deficiency Bill. They are re- 
quested to use care in the expenditure 
of funds. 

The Attorney General's letter, im full, 
follows: 

Due to the failure of passage of the 
Second Deficiency Bill, some appropria- 
tions in this Department for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are inadequate, includ- 
ing those for salaries, fees of witnesses, 
fees or jurors, support of United States 
prisoners, pay of bailiffs and miscellane- 
ous expenses in United States courts, 
and it will be impossible to advance 


funds in the usual manner for the en.- | 


tire June quarter of this fiscal year. 
Funds to Be Limited. 
In view of the above, you are advised 
that requisitions for funds during the 


remainder of the fiscal year will be hon- | 


ored only in part, and that you may 
make disbursements from each appro- 
priation only to -the extent of the funds 
which are placed to your credit thereun- 
der, No overdrafts will be permitted 
under any appropriation for the fiscal 
year of 1927. 


received $8,500 and each District Judge 
$7,500 for the fiscal year, the balance 
due not to be paid until funds are avail- 
able. The appointment of bailiffs _ will 
be discontinued as soon as the funds ad- 
vanced to you for that purpose are ex- 
pended. The compensation and expenses 
of regular salaried employes will be paid 
only to the extent of the funds which 
will be placed to your credit. This is 
true also of the fees of jurors and wit- 
nesses, 
Bills to be Postponed. 
Bills for the support of prisoners for 


the March quarter will be paid in full, | 


if you have sufficient funds on hand for 
that purpose. The payments of bills for 
commercial services and supplies must 
be postponed. 

Before submitting requisitions for 
funds during the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year you will confer with the 
United States Attorney in order to as- 
certain the mature and extent of the 
court business which will be transacted 
during the months of April, May and 
June, 1927. 


Changes Are Made 


In Compensation Act 


Law Prescribes New Rates for 
Injuries to Federal Em.- 
ployes. 


Changes in the compensation ‘for in- 
juries and disability of employes of the 
Federal Government are provided in 
Public Law, No. 603, covering which re- 
gulations have promulgated by the 
United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission and the Department of the 
Post Office. 

The full text of the Act follows: 

An Act To amend an Act entitled “An 
Act to provide compensation for em- 
ployes of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, and Acts 
in amendment thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America im Congress assembled. That 
section 6 of the Att entitled ‘An Act 
to provide compensation for employes 
of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, 
and for othex purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, and Acts in amendment 
thereof, is armended to read as follows: 

Rates Are Changed. 

“See, 6. That the monthly compensa- 
| tion for total disability shall not be more 
| than $116.66, mor less than $58.33, w- 

less the employes’s monthly pay is less 
than $58.33, im which case his monthly 
compensation shall be the full amount 
of his monthly pay. The monthly com- 
pensation for partial disability shall not 
be more than $116.66, 


“In the case of persons Who at the | 


tine of the injury were minors or em- 
ployed in a learner's capacity and who 
were not physically or mentally defec- 
tive the Commniission shall, on any re- 
view after the time when the monthly 
wage-earning capacity of such persons 
| would probably, but for the injury, have 
increased, award compensation based on 
such probable monthly wage-earning ca- 
pacity. The Commission may, on any 
review after the time when the monthly 
| wage-earning’ Capacity of the disabled 
employe would probably, irrespective of 
the injury, have decreased on account of 
old age, award compensation based on 
such probably monthly wage-earning ca- 
pacity.” 

Sec. 2. That subdivision H of section 
10 of the Act entitled “An Act to pro. 








| nor 





Predicted as Issue 


Representative Ayres, Kan- 
sas, ,Says Democrats Will 
Press Measure as Major 

Program. 


Representative Ayres (Dern.), of Wic 
itaa Kans., a minority merxnber of the 
House Cormmnittee on Appropriations, in 
a written statement March 20, said that, 
in his opinion, the Democratic members 
of the Howse will press as & major issue 
in the 70th Congress the eLimination of 
the short sessions of Congress. He said 
these sessions afford opportunity for fili- 
busters by small minorities by blocking 
important legislation. 

Predicted As Major Issue.) 

Mr. Ayres statement follows jn part: 

“Elimination of ‘lame duck’ sessions 
of Congress with the opportunity they 
afford for wruthless and destructive fili- 
busters by small minorities bent on 
blocking important legislation, in my 
opinion, will be pressed by the Demo- 
cratic party as 4 major issue when Con- 
gress convenes in December. The coun- 
try is disgusted with such performances, 

“The syrectacle of afew Senators sacri- 


| ficing the well being of -veterans and 


widows depending on pensions, embar- 
rassing the administration of important 
Government departments, Celaying pub- 
lic improvements essential to efficient 
and economical service in every State 
of the Union—all for the purpose of 
protecting campaign corruption from 
further exposure—calls for action, Such 
practices have put Congress and our leg- 
islative procedure in disrepute before 
the countay, even though I feel sure the 
great majority of Senators and House 
Members did not sympathize with the 
filibuster, but were powerless to protect 
themselves. . 
Constitutional Anveredment. 
“Homeopathic pills such as Vice Presi- 


| dent Dawes is prescribing or the Senate 


rules will not meet the situation. I would 


} not take from him the credit due for 
| calling public attention to the absurdi- 


‘ . | ties and 
You will continue to pay the salaries | be 


of judges until each Circuit Judge has | 


imperfections in the rules of 
the body over which he presides, But 
after his experience with the Senate, he 
must know that what he proposes is 
merely @ palliative—not the effective 
remedy. Why doesn’t the Vice President 
go the route in cwing this intolerable 
situation. The country will be satisfied 
with nothing else. His picturesque ver- 
bal war On the Senate rules may afford 
the country some entertaimment, but it’s 
just a side show as far as getting re- 
sults are concerned. : 

“There is one way to Prevent recur- 
rence Of § such filibustex fiascoes as 
marked the close of the recent session 
and rendered impotent the will of an 
overwhelming majority. That’s to do 
away with the short Session, when the 
time element, and that alone, gives 
power to a handful to impose their will 
upon the great majority and hold our 
entire legislative system wp for deserved 
contempt. This can be achieved through 
constitutional amendment, such as has 
been proposed in the Norris-White reso- 
lution.” 


vide compensation for enaployeg of the 
United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and 
for othex purposes,” is azmended as fol- 
lows: 

“(H) As used in this section, the 
term “child’ includes stepchildren, 
adopted children, and posthumous chil- 
dren, but doesnot include marriéd chil- 
dren. ‘The terms ‘brother’ and ’sister® 
include stepbrothers arid stepsisters, 
brothers and sisters by adoption, 
but do not include married broth- 
ers Or married sisters. All of the 
above terms and the term ‘grandchild’ 
include Only persons who at the time of 
the death of the deceased employe are 
under eighteen years of age or over 
that age and incapable of self-support. 
The texm ‘parent’ includes stepparents 
and parents by adoption. The term 
‘widow’ includes only tthe decedent’s 
wife living with or dependent for sup- 
port upon him at time of his death or 
living apart for reasonable cause or by 
reason Of his desertion.’” 

Sec. S. That subdivision K of section 
10 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide compensation for employes of the 
United States suffering ixjuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” is amerided to read as 
follows = 

“(K) In computing compensation un- 
der this sectio the momthly pay shall 
be considered not to be amore than $175 
less than $87.50, but the total 
monthly compensation stall not exceed 
the monthly pay computed as provided 
in section 12,” 

Sec. 4. That section 11 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide compensation 
for employes of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while im the perform. 
ance of their duties, and for other pure 
poses,” is amended to 2x ead as follows: 

“See. 11, That if death results from 
the injury within six years thé United 
States shall pay to the personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased employe fu- 
neral and burial expenses not to need 
$200, im the discretion of the Commis- 
sion. Im the case of an employe whose 
home is within the United States, if hig 
death Occurs away from his home office 
or outside of the United States, and if 
so desired by his relatives, the body 
shall, im the discretion of the Commis- 
sion, be embalmed and transported in a 
hermetically sealed casket to the home 
of the employe, Such funeral and burial 
expenses shall not be paid and such 
transportation shall not be furnished 
where the death takes place more than 
one year after the cessation of disabil. 
ity resulting from such injuiry or, if 
there Khas been no disability preceding 
death, moore than one year after the ine 
jury.” 





